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REDISCOVERING HINGES 


On long acquaintance things of common usage pass 
unnoticed. This had been true of hinges for more 
than 3000 years. 


Several months ago the McKinney Manufacturing 
Company, prominent in hinge making for half a 
century, set out to awaken new hinge interest. 
Advertising shouldered the task. 


Today hinges are no longer commonplace. Their 
importance and their usefulness are being realized. 
Hinge history is being made. More and more the 
name McKinney marks a standard by which good 
hinges maybe judged. We are glad to have had a 
part in the rediscovery of so worthy a product. 
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Where Color Counts 


An apple, a tomato and a peach, faithfully 
reproduced in black and white—but what 
an injustice! If you had only the picture 
to go by, you would never know the fruit. 
And all because the color is lacking. 


Color adds the beauty note and makes 
identification sure, giving to each object its 
most distinguishing characteristic. 


Successful advertisers are quick to realize 
that color is one of the great advantages of 
Interborough Subway and Elevated Car 
Card and Poster Advertising. No other 
medium offers so many attractive features 
for faithfully displaying your product. to 
New York City’s enormous buying public. 
New Yorkers love pictures and are attract- 
ed by color; they have little time for read- 
ing—three big reasons why Interborough 
Car Cards and Posters are “star salesmen”’ 
for covering this great market. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York City 
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Is It Time to Advertise Price as 


Well as Product? 


> 


Representative Manufacturers Discuss a Question Which Has Popped 
Up Again under Present Conditions 


By C. P. Russell 


| ters months ago there was 
only one question in the mind 
of the consumer, and that was: 
“Can I get the goods?” Since 
that time the attitude of the buyer 
has undergone a change until now 
the question of value has moved 
up to first place in his conscious- 
ness, and he demands that the 
price reflects the measure of that 
value. 

Beginning shortly after the 
armistice, there opened a period 
in which people were intent only 
upon getting the things they 
wanted. The price did not seem 
to matter, and hence it is not 
strange that the matter of price 
was largely subordinated in, or 
else eliminated from, so much 
advertising. 

It is perhaps not generally real- 
ized how small is the proportion 
of present-day advertising that 
mentions prices. In order to ar- 
rive at actual figures, the writer 
selected a typical consumer maga- 
zine, a ‘woman’s monthly, and 
counted the paid advertisements, 
There were 282 in all. Of these 
fifty-nine mentioned prices and 223 
did not. Now women control the 
purse-strings of the nation, and 
statisticians have figured that they 
do 80 per cent of the nation’s 
retail purchasing. Yet in a typi- 
cal woman’s magazine less than 
21 per cent of the advertisements 
quoted specific prices. 

Out of ten advertisements of 


household utensils, only one men- - 


tioned prices. Out of nine elec- 
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tric cleaner. advertisements, eight 
omitted all mention of price. In 
seven washing machine advertise- 
ments all failed to give the figure 
at which it could be purchased. 
Three corset advertisements also 
failed to give prices. 

Among the conspicuous adver- 
tisements which omitted all ref- 
erence to price were such repre- 
sentative products as Glidden var- 
nishes, Onyx hosiery, Crex rugs, 
Carnation milk, Knox gelatine, 
Pyrex dishes, Burson hose and 
Griswold waffle irons. 

Among the products for which 
prices or price ranges were given 
were the Victor talking machine, 
Ryzon baking powder, Com- 
munity plate, Campbell soups, 
Lysol products, the cosmetics 
manufactured by the United Drug 
Company for the Rexall stores, 
and the line of household utensils 
manufactured by Landers, Frary 
& Clark. The last-named firm is 
accustomed to take a page in 
which such articles as percolators, 
bread makers, food choppers, vac- 
uum cleaners, electric irons and 
grills, and electric ranges are not 
only illustrated but priced in plain 
figures. 

When factories were running full 
time and orders were booked for 
months ahead, it is easy to see 
why manufacturers should have 
confined their advertising to the 
institutional, prestige or publicity 
kind. But in the face of a falling 
market and “cagey”’ consumption, 
many manufacturers are debating 
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in their minds whether this policy 
should be continued. They are 
asking themselves: 

Is it possible in all circum- 
stances to advertise the price as 
well as the product? 

If possible, is it also desirable? 

If it is both possible and de- 
sirable, is it time to do it now? 

Have buyers ceased to respond 
to institutional, prestige and pub- 
licity advertising, and if so, what 
will start them going again? 

In this connection a prominent 
advertising agency man, one of 
broad experience in merchandis- 
ing, said the other day: 

“To my mind the failure to 
quote prices has always been one 
of the great weaknesses of mod- 
ern advertising. So strongly do 
I feel on this subject that I re- 
gard even the quotation of the 
range of prices as an evasion, An 
advertisement is a step in a sales 
process, It is therefore not com- 
plete unless the price is named. 
An advertisement is not an at- 
tempt to get a customer to ac- 
cept an article as a gift, but .to 
get him to buy it. Therefore, how 
can you expect to complete your 
transaction until you have named 
the thing on which it is to be 
based—the price? I have always 
endeavored to impress this view 
upon our clients, but not always 
with success, especially in recent 
years. 

“Advertising is just«as effective 
as it ever was. Its fundamentals 
have not changed. The only trou- 
ble with modern advertising is 
that it has been colorless for the 
last five years, and one contribut- 
ing cause has been the failure to 
name prices. 

“One other trouble is that we 
have all been trying to do busi- 
ness far in excess of the limits of 
our capitalization. Too many con- 
cerns have been trying to get a 
watermelon income out of a pea- 
nut capital. We've got to get back 
to a solid inventory basis, where 
the principle of competition will 
be a factor again. Only upon 
such solid ground can advertis- 
ing do its best work. 

“But notwithstanding all I have 
said, I think the present is the 
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worst time to advertise prices. 
Conditions are too disturbed to 
permit of its being done. A man 
may start to print a schedule of 
prices and find that the market 
has gone down 10 or 15 per cent 
before the ink has gotten dry.” 


MILITATE AGAINST ADVERTISING 
PRICE 


Against this view may be 
matched the opinions of the man 
who is opposed to advertising 
prices under any circumstances. 
He points out that prices are sub- 
jected to too many influences to 
make: it possible to fix uniform 
schedules, These influences come 
under the head of nature of prod- 
uct, quantity purchases, condition 
of market, location of plant, re- 
lations with jobbers, freight rate 
differentials and other factors 
which enter into the broad ques- 
tion of policy. 

One national advertiser, maker 
of a household appliance, who has 
never named the price of his ar- 
ticle, summed up a widely preva- 
lent view on this point the other 
day as follows: 

“The price of our product is 
not mentioned in our national ad- 
vertising because the publications 
used have more or less distribu- 
tion in territory in which our 
product sells at four different 
prices. We have a price for the 
territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a different price in Canada, 
and still another price in Eng- 
land. Aside from this . general 
policy on an article of this kind, 
I very seriously question the ad- 
visability of mentioning price un- 
til the customer has felt a real 
need for the commodity.” 

In order to arrive at something 
like a consensus of opinion, 
Printers’ Ink recently sought the 
views of a number of different 
manufacturers on these questions. 
Roughly, these manufacturers may 
be divided into four classes: 


1. Those who believe in ad- 
vertising prices and practice it. 

2. Those who believe in ad- 
vertising prices but have ceased 
to do so in recent times. 

3. Those who believe in ad- 
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vertising prices but do not do so 
in their own case. 

4. Those who do not believe 
in advertising prices at all. 


The manufacturers in division 
No. 1 may be subdivided into 
(a) those making a low-priced 
article and having a “mass” ap- 
peal, and (b) those making an 
article having a “class” appeal. 


SUCCESSFUL PRICE ADVERTISER 


Representative of (a) is Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc., manufacturer 
of hammers, hatchets, sledges and 
axes. Advertising Manager Green 
answers thus for this company: 

“Briefly, we have found our 
policy of advertising the retail 
price of Plumb hammers, hatchets 
and axes pleasing to dealer and 
consumer alike. Even on the 
present high price plane, the fact 
that the price is quoted in our 
advertisement gives the purchaser 
confidence that he is not being 
overcharged. Moreover, adver- 
tising prices actually is a protec- 
tion to the purchaser. The con- 
sumer prices quoted in the adver- 
tisements of Plumb hammers, 
hatchets, axes and sledges are 
such as will provide a fair, but 
not excessive profit for both the 
wholesaler and the retailer who 
distribute them. It is to our in- 
terest to see that these tools get 
into the hands of consumers at 
prices that will be fair-to all, but 
that will not allow the distribu- 
tors to place upon them ‘all the 
profit that the traffic will bear’ on 
account of the recognized fact 
that ‘they’re worth more.’ 

“We do believe it possible and 
desirable to continue to advertise 
prices under present conditions. 


If it becomes possible to place. 


Plumb hammers, hatchets, axes 
and sledges in the hands of the 
consumers for less money we 
- shall be interested in seeing that 
it is done. The prices we adver- 
tise will, of course, take into con- 
sideration not only our current 
quotations to wholesalers, but 


also the effect of these prices on 
the stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributors. 

“We believe that the quotation 
of prices 


in an advertisement 
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helps to crystallize the desire of 
the purchaser for the article into 
a decision to buy. 

“We would not attempt to say 
what we think is needed to start 
the consumer buying generally 
again, but we believe that what 
we should do to keep him and 
her buying Plumb tools in in- 
creasing volume is first of all to 
back up the claim fully in our 
advertising that Plumb hammers, 
hatchets, axes and sledges are bet- 
ter than can be made in any other 
factory in the United States 
(which means in the world), and 
that consequently ‘they’re worth 
more’ on account of their ‘double 
life’; and secondly to keep on 
advertising this so that more and 
more people will know what we 
know about these tools and real- 
ize that they won’t be happy till 
they get them.” 

Another article having a pop- 
ular or mass appeal is the elec- 
trical device known as the Star 
vibrator manufactured by the 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It has been very success- 
iully advertised within the past 
year or two in connection with 
its $5 price. Says B. G. Peck, sales 
manager: 

“Advertising the price of the 
Star vibrator plays a part in the 
success in the merchandising of 
it. The reason for this is the 
public have always visualized vi- 
brators as an expensive luxury 
and not a product that can be 
purchased at the popular price of 
five dollars. 

“I myself am a firm believer of 
plainly stating prices in national 
advertisements of all popular 
priced articles. In nine cases out 
of ten the reader instantly knows 
whether or not he is interested in 
this product at the price at which 
it is sold. 

“The consumer will start buy- 
ing again when he is convinced 
that merchandise is fairly priced 
and inflated prices are done away 
with.” 

Let us now hear from a man 
who manufactures an article 
which by common consent has 
more of a “class” appeal—auto- 
mobiles. He says: 

“It has been the invariable prac- 
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No Profiteering 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN does not 
find it necessary to announce‘any return to 
normal prices. 


Due to our firm conviction that conditions 
in the publishing business during the past 
eighteen months were abnormal and tem- 
porary and that advertisers were entitled to 
protection in the matter of advertising rates, 
we refrained from advancing our prices to 
meet current conditions. 


As a result of this conservative policy we 
have represented in our advertising columns 
many prominent advertisers who are regu- 
larly reaching the great small-town field at 
a lower rate than is obtainable in other 
women’s publications. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O ffice 


W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Hanne, Mgr. 
80 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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tice. of this company to embody 
prices in its advertisements. 

“We believe that it is a duty 
to the public to include in our 
announcements all ‘the news’ of 
our proposition that space will 
allow. It is scarcely fair, we 
think, fo require an interested 
reader to seek further for im- 
portant information which we can 
readily give him. 


“Again, if the prospect knows 


the price when he calls on the 
retailer, it saves time, both to him- 
self and to the salesman. 

“Again, it is a protection to the 
buyer against dealer profiteers 
who perhaps might be inclined to 
add a little ‘velvet’ to the list. 

“Such fellows are bound to 
creep into large organizations no 
matter how scrupulous the man- 
ufacturer may be in selecting his 
representatives. 

“What is needed to start the con- 
sumer buying again? 

“First of all confidence that 
prices have reached a probable 
level. Unfortunately most peo- 
ple do not dig deeply enough into 
the factor-of value. 

“This, you will appreciate, is at 
the present time somewhat to the 
disadvantage of those who have 
bought and built economically, 
managed their affairs skilfully, 
and rested content with a close 
margin of profit. Such manufac- 
turers are unable to reduce prices 
because their increases have car- 
ried only the additional costs of 
production. If the consumer will 
carefully study the prices of va- 
rious cars over a period of two 
or three years, he will have a 
better index of value. 

“There is another solution. One 
word explains it and that word is 
—Work. In the past, motor cars 
have been sold without any inten- 
sive effort on the part of the sales- 
man. The supply of desirable cars 
has not for years been equal to 
the demand and dealers generally 
have fallen into what seemed the 
easiest way of doing business. 
There has been, I am sorry to be- 
lieve, less system, method, fore- 
sight and perspicacity in retail- 
ing automobiles than most any 
other business I have come. in con- 
tact with. 
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“There are some fine fellows 
in it—clever and conscientious 
merchants, too—but, as most of 
us would probably do if it seemed 
sufficient—they have failed to put 


their houses in order for real: 


nose-to-the-grindstone work. I 
know of no line where depen- 
dence has been so nearly wholly 
placed upon ‘leads.’ I met a man 
only the other day who has for 
years enjoyed an income of $10,- 
000 or better and occupies a down- 
town office in a prominent build- 
ing, who said that never in his 
life had he been solicited to buy 
a car. There must be thousands 
of like cases. 

“To sum up: When prospec- 
tive buyers begin to scan values 
instead of mere prices, and when 
dealers go after business instead 
of waiting for it to blow in at 
the front door, business will re- 
turn to the old dimensions. 

“With basic conditions as good 
as they are, all that is required 
is confidence and discrimination 
on the part of the consumer and 
better directed effort on the part 
of the salesman.” 


PRICE ADVERTISING WITHDRAWN, 
AND WHY 


Now for category No. 2, which 
includes those who believe in price 
advertising but have _ recently 
ceased to use it. A certain man- 
ufacturer producing a_ nationally 
advertised brand of clothing said 
the other day: 

“We are convinced that the fea- 
turing of a definite price creates 
confidence on the part of the con- 
sumer; that is, makes our adver- 
tising more productive. 

“We expect to feature definite 
prices as soon as conditions be- 
come stabilized. 

“As to whether or not it is de- 
sirable or possible to advertise 
prices under present conditions, 
we have found it to be confusing 
to the public and a disadvantage 
to the retailer to feature retail 
prices at a time when things are 
being sold without any reference 
to their original costs, 

“To start the consumer buying 
again, the first immediate need is 
some good, seasonable weather. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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T the fall business conference 

of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, held in Chicago, 
November 11, President George 
W. Sisson, Jr., of Potsdam, N. Y., 
gave warning that fifty years 
from to-day the country would be 
without paper unless it adopted 
a more vigorous programme of 
forest conservation and reforest- 
ation. 

Such an announcement, of 
course, has a peculiar interest for 
advertisers, since the cessation of 
the paper supply would bring the 
advertising industry virtually to 
a dead stop, and even a dwindling 
of the supply would have serious 
consequences. Warnings as _ to 
the effects of the increasing short- 
age of pulp timber have been is- 
sued before, but few have been 
so blunt as this. Advertisers will 
therefore be keenly interested in 
any proposed remedies. 

“Tt is no news,” Mr. Sisson said, 
“that this country has but recently 
awakened to the actually critical 
situation facing the pulp and 
paper industry. This realization 
has come as somewhat of a shock 
to many. and to the general public 
who have in the past paid little 
or no attention to the matter so 
long as their needs were served. 
It would doubtless be true to say 
that the alarm over the pulpwood 
situation, while well founded, has 
been somewhat overdone so far 
as its psychological effect on the 
wood and the pulp market is con- 
cerned. It is no time for either 
the industry or the public to lose 
their heads, but rather to make a 
careful and earnest survey of the 
situation and evolve from this 
study some policy that will, per- 
haps, not correct the trouble very 
soon, but through which the crisis 
can be tided over and an ultimate 
and permanent solution found 
within a reasonable length of 
time.” 

A forestry programme to be sub- 
mitted to the new national admin- 
istration was outlined in a report 
read by Frank L. Moore, chair- 


A Paperless Nation in Fifty Years? 


Legislative Programme Urged by American Paper and Pulp Association 
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man of the Committee on Forest 
Conservation. Congress is to be 
urged to appropriate $10,000,000 
a year for five years for the pur- 
chase of lands which should be 
added to the national forest sys- 
tem, whether or not on the head- 
waters of navigable streams, as 
such purchases are now limited. 

“Much of the responsibility for 
forest production lies with the 
states and private owners,” de- 
clared the report. “To define that 
which lies with the Government, 
and hence is properly for the 
consideration of Congress, the fol- 
lowing legislation is proposed: 

“1. Authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture after consulting 
appropriate local agencies to ap- 
prove an adequate policy for each 
state, covering the essentials of 
fire protection on timbered and 
restocking lands, reforestation of 
denuded lands, and, where and to 
the extent necessary, the cutting 
and removing of timber crops so 
as to promote continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor, and authorizing 
his co-operation in the work re- 
quired, provided there is also sat- 
isfactory local compliance in state 
legislation or administrative prac- 
tice. Chief, although not entire 
emphasis for the time being, is 
placed on fire prevention, as the 
most important single step, and 
not less than a million dollars 
should be annually available for 
such co-operation with the states. 

“2. A survey to obtain neces- 
sary information as to forest re- 
sources, forest production and 
forest requirements of the nation. 

“3. Provision for studies and 
experiments in forest reproduc- 
tion methods, wood utilization, 
timber tests, wood preservation, 
development of by-products, and 
other steps to bring about the 
most effective use of the nation’s 
forest resources. 

“4. Provision for a study of 
forest taxation, to assist states in 
devising tax laws which will en- 
courage the conservation and 
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growing of timber. Investigation 
also of methods of insuring 


against forest losses by fire. 

“5. Provision for more rapid re- 
planting of the vast areas of de- 
nuded lands within the National 
Forests. 

“6. Appropriation of ten million 
dollars a year for five years for 
the purchase of lands which 
should be*added to the National 
Forest System, whether or not on 
the headwaters of navigable 
streams as such purchases are 
now limited. 

“7. Authorizing acquisition of 
similar lands by exchange of land 
or timber when clearly in the 
public interest. 

“8. Authorizing the addition to 
National Forests of lands now in 
other forms of government own- 
ership but found chiefly suitable 
for permanent forest production.” 

It was stated that an agree- 
ment as to a federal legislative 
programme had been reached in 
joint conference with representa- 
tives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Association 
of Wood Using Industries, the 
American Forestry Association, 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 





Berg Hats in National 
Advertising 


Fred. Berg & Company, Orange, 
N. J., manufacturers of felt hats for 
men, ‘have entered the national adver- 
tising field. The account has been put 
in the hands of Joseph Richards Com- 

my, Inc., New York. The schedule 
includes national magazines and the 
more important newspapers throughout 
the country. The initial copy is now 
appearing in current issues of these 
publications. 





A. H. Hopkins with 
J. Roland Kay Co. 


Albert H. Hopkins has resigned from 
the presidency of the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers’ Association of Chicago, and 
from the managership of advertisin 
and sales promotion departments o 
the C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, to be- 
come Chica 4 es for the J. Ro- 
land Kay Mr. Hopkins_ will de- 


vote particular attention to the agency "s 
domestic division. 
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D. M. Pierce Becomes Pierce’s 
Farm Weeklies Publisher 


Dante M. Pierce has succeeded his 
father, James Melville Pierce, who er 

t Des Moines, Ia., on Novem 
pu ublisher of Pierce’s Farm Weeklice 

he Iowa Homestead, Farmer and Stock- 
man and The Wisconsin Farmer. 

In The Iowa Homestead of Novem- 
ber 11 the new publisher says: “There 
will be no change of editorial policy in 
these columns. shall continue to stand 
for those things which I believe to be 
to the best interests of Iowa farmers, to 
uphold the work of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, to attack things which I believe to 
be wrong, to expose such evils as I find 
to exist—in a word, to try to serve the 
readers of The Iowa Homestead in every 
possible way, just as he did.” 





More Favorable Prices for 
Newsprint Paper 


Within the last week a few thousand 
tons of newsprint from foreign sources 
were sold in oss York as low as $5.90 
a hundred. Previously spot newsprint 
has brought fourteen cents and more. 

The fall in price is coincident with 
the arrival on the local market of paper 
and pulp from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Finland, Germany, and the Ori- 
ent. Another factor has been a les. 
sened consumption of paper, due to 
economical and conservation policies 
put into effect by publishers. Although 
there are some predictions of higher 
prices for 1921, it is believed that con- 
tract prices for next year will seek a 
somewhat lower level than fhas been the 
case in 1920. 


I. F. Paschall Heads Associated 
Clubs Programme Committee 


Irvin F. Paschall, advertising director 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed chairman of the national 
programme committee for the Atlanta 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Mr. Paschal! 
has been active in the work of the asso- 
ciated clubs, and was chairman of the 
exhibit committee in Philadelphia. 


Hare’s Motors Absorbs Motor 
Truck Co. 


Emlen S. Hare, president of Hare’s 
Motors, Inc., announced this week that 
the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Com- 





pany and its plant at Springfield, Ohio, 
would hereafter be op. y Hare's 
Motors, which con the Locomobile, 


Mercer and Simplex caueniehs 





Mitchell & Faust Have 
Cheney Account 


The advertising account of the Che- 
ney Phonograph aa Chicago, has 

en given over the advertising 
agency of Mitchell ‘x Faust, of that 
city. 
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He dresses, too 


A fruit grower is as fastidious in 
his dress as any of us. He must 
have his overalls for work.” His 
sheepskin for winter weather. 
His dress clothes for social affairs. 
Bear in mind that the fruit grow- 
er’s family dresses, too. 


And when he buys, he is going to 
be particular where he buys. He 
will take the advertised goods 
every time. A few clothing manu- 
facturers have known this, too, 
for during the first six months of 


1920 
1,494 lines of 
Wearing Apparel advertising 


appeared on the pages of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO’ 

The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising = | 
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The New mk Shaving Package 


Your Dealer now has 


Collier's The Nationa) Weekly 
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Colgate 
—| and Collier’s 


Colgate & Company 
are using more 
space in Collier’s 
than in any other 
weekly publication. 


Collier's 
THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
J. E. Wiliams, Advertising Manager 
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isin Sales 
La Ging 


in Baltimore 


7 IS astonishing to learn that none of the twenty brands 
of package raisins now on the Baltimore market has 50% 


distribution. 


In fact, sixteen have even less than 5%, while seventeen stores 
of the hundred visited during our raisin investigation sell no 


raisins at all. 


Little wonder sales are lagging! But why should they? Baltimore’s 
big productive market offers tremendous possibilities for any first class 
med ee merchandised and advertised in the right way.- Get behind 
your raisins! Merchandise them thoroughly and constantly sustain 
your distribution. Simultaneously, send your message to the people in 
a forceful, consistent way through Baltimore’s great afternoon ; 
The NEWS, for NEWS advertising wields an unlimited lczeen 
over “dealer push” and “consumer pull”. 


Baltimore has 120,000 homes; 90,000 are occupied by White people 
who speak English. On the other hand, The NEWS has a total 
circulation of over 100,000 and 87,000 are sold every day in the city’s 
limits. 

Our raisin report embodies the names of brands om present market, 

aimee oe sales and distribution, — ratings, reports of 

wholesalers and retailers, etc., together with valuable information as 

to cost of newspaper advertising. If interested write us on your 

business stationery for a copy. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
mo pais A LnaderR First Nat’! Bank Bide. Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Built on Dealer 
Tie-Ups 


Ingersoll Finds This Plan Most Successful in Making Merchandising 
Easier and Quicker, in Interesting Salesmen and in Obtain- 
ing the Hearty Co-operation of Retailers 


By Edward T. Tandy 


Bo SE TING your dealers inter- 
ested in your advertising tie- 
ups—so interested that they are 
keen to use them, will even ask 
your salesmen for them, and be 
ready to give a larger order if 
necessary to get them—. What! 
Does it not sound like something 
that might follow the millennium? 
All the same, it is being done. 
What is more, the method that 
wins the dealer wins the sales- 
men! 

No advertiser to-day needs to 
be sold upon the enormous value 
of dealer tie-ups in multiplying 
the power of advertising and con- 
verting the buying impulse into 
actual purchase. What he wants 
to know is some way of getting 
his tie-ups used as intended, and 
some way of getting his sales- 
men interested enough to induce 
the dealers to use them. Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. believe they have 
struck upon a way of doing this. 

The trouble with most salesmen 
is that they are so confoundedly 
human. They naturally think 
chiefly of the sales they can make 
at the moment. They forget that 
what the dealer buys, or thinks 
he is buying, is profits, and that 
the goods are merely a-means to 
that end. They forget that it is 
up to them to help make the profits 
not only sure but quick profits. 
They are so anxious to sell a 
man a good bill, they hesitate to 
take any risk with their direct- 
to-sales talk until they have the 
dealer’s name on the dotted line. 
After that they try to get away 
as quickly as possible lest the 
dealer have a second thought and 
cancel part of his order. 

As a rule there is very little 
scientific sales talk on advertis- 
ing and advertising tie-ups be- 
tween salesman and dealer. Most 
dealers are inclined to the be- 
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lief that the salesman who tries 
that sort of talk is only trying 
to put something over on them. 
Some salesmen have been dis- 
heartened out of trying. Much of 
this, it must be admitted, is often 
due to the advertising and the tie- 
ups themselves. 

In many cases, even where the 
advertising value of advertising 
tie-ups is well understood, insuf- 
ficient thought is given to the 
preparation of ,such tie-ups. Much 
money is often wasted on them 
because not enough is spent. 
Again, the dealer and his needs, 
his. limitations, desires, foibles, 
and the other parts of his busi- 
ness, are not adequately consid- 
ered. Nor is it always realized 
that times change. 


TIE-UP HAS OUTGROWN ITS ORIGINAL 
FORM 


Time was when it was suffi- 
cient to send a dealer a reprint 
of an advertisement and say, 
“Paste this up in your window.” 
In places that still works, but they 
are places where the sales are 
small and are bound to remain 
small. In the worth-while places 
a dealer’s tie-up to-day has to be 
something more than a reprint of 
an advertisement if he is to be 
got to display it. Sending re- 
prints is usually good and pays; 
it Shows your dealer that you are 
advertising, shows him the adver- 
tising, interests him in it, and he 
is flattered by the attention. But 
it no longer does to rely on re- 
prints alone as tie-ups. The art 
of the tie-up has outgrown the 
reprint, - 

The production of advertising 
tie-ups is becoming one of the 
great arts of the advertising busi- 
ness. Success in it is worth at- 
taining, worth even a lot of trou- 
ble in the attaining; and where 
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big and costly space is being used, 
good tie-ups repay their cost 
many-fold. 

Moreover, the merchandising 
importance of the advertising tie- 
up is now being more fully rec- 
ognized. This importance does 
not lie merely in completing the 
work of the advertising in mak- 
ing sales. Proper tie-ups make 
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in the experience of Robt. H. In- 
gersoll & Bro. 

One of the surprises of the 
trade this year has been the re- 
markable amount of window dis- 
play obtained everywhere by the 
house of Ingersoll. Almost every 
kind of store that could well be 
expected to carry Ingersoll 
watches, also some unexpected 

ones as varied as 





cigar stands and high- 
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class opticians’ stores, 
were showing Inger- 
if. soll advertising  tie- 
} ups and watches. The 
wide distribution pos- 
sessed by this house 
has for years been 
a matter of admira- 
tion. But this show- 
ing of special display 
reaches a continuous, 
ever - changing and 
dominating level that 
could not be other 
than surprising. 
Here is how it was 
brought about, told by 
means of contrast 
with the previous ex- 
perience of Ingersoll. 
It was obtained sim- 
ply by devoting 
thought to the ques- 
tion of tie-ups. 

For many years the 
company provided 
dealers with a neat 























A TYPICAL INGERSOLL PAGE, SHOWING HOW THIS FIRM 


PUTS OVER ITS DEALER TIE-UPS 


not only good silent salesmen but 
quite an astute sort. of salesmen. 
They can direct sales along spe- 
cial desired lines. This power is 
of great value to houses that 
make and advertise several dif- 
ferent lines, and for factory or 
other reasons want at some par- 
ticular season to lay selling stress 
on one or two lines rather than 
on others. But, even to take the 
simplest cases, they can be used 
effectively to stimulate lines that 
are lagging at certain points, and 
so help to stabilize the work at 
the factory. 

All these features have been 
found and are being made use of 


and handy counter 
showcase. It was an 
unusually good coun- 
ter showcase for those 
early days. It was 
made of mahogany with a plate- 
glass sloping top, below which 
half a dozen or so watches lay 
on bright green.silk plush. Im- 
provements were made from time 
to time in its details, such as in 
the manner of opening, etc., and 
new ones could always be ob- 
tained either for the asking or at 
some quite inconsiderable charge. 
But Ingersoll salesmen did not 
carry new showcases, and the 
dealers used their old ones as long 
as they would hold together. 
Often when they did obtain a 
new one, either it or the old one 
would go into some corner of the 
window. In the end most of 
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these showcases got into a con- 
dition that was injurious rather 
than helpful to the business be- 
catise of the bad impression they 
made. 

New ways had to be discovered, 
something with more merchandis- 
ing influence, and by great good 
foresight they were started on and 
were well in hand by the time 
that the war and war -costs set 
the house of Ingersoll face to 
face with what was practically a 
revolution in its business. The 
famous “Ingersoll Yankee,” the 
dollar watch, which this firm had 
been making and improving for a 
quarter of a century, and on which 
its world-wide fame and good-will 
had been founded, could no long- 
er be made to be sold at a dol- 
lar. Then began the advertising 
and merchandising experience 
which in its results has enabled 
this house to be selling more 
watches to-day at their increased 
prices than it sold in the days of 
the dollar-watch; and its good 
will, it believes, is stronger than 
it ever was, 

When in the early days of the 
war Ingersoll started on its new 
advertising lines and its new ex- 
perience, the advertising experts 
insisted that advertising and mer- 
chandising were inseparable and 
must be continuously considered 
together and made to work to- 
gether. Then came the call for 
wrist watches which overwhelmed 
the factory and gave the adver- 
tising experts their first big mer- 
chandising problem—and in was 
some nut to crack. 

The demand was for small wrist 
watches. Almost in a week every 


Ingersoll small wrist watch was . 
sold and it was seen that they- 


could not be made anything like 
fast enough to keep pace with the 
market. At the same time, In- 
gersoll had a big stock of larger 
watches which were better for 
the purpose, and the factory equip- 
ment allowed of their being 
turned out very rapidly. But they 
would not sell for the wrist; men 
thought them clumsy. 

It is interesting to record the 
fact that this sentiment against the 
big watch and its resulting con- 
ditions were completely changed 


. 
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by one series of clever advertise- 
ments. These advertisements de- 
scribed the larger watch as “A 
He-Watch.” That did it. The 
dealer saw the point and grabbed 
at reprints and simple tie-ups 
which had been hurriedly pre- 
pared and were merely cards sup- 
porting the watch in its strap and 
calling it “The ‘He’ Wrist Watch.” 

That piece of advertising ended 
the threatened upheaval in the 
factory. It also gave the firm the 
necessary time to go on with the 
making of its Radiolite watch, 
then being rushed for the market. 
In addition it threw much light 
on the tie-ups and the Ingersoll 
dealers. 


THE RADIOLITE TIE-UP 


When the Radiolite was brought 
out, it was accompanied by a 
series of unusually picturesque 
advertisements, but it had to com- 
pete with other luminous dial 
watches selling at a much higher 
price, a much larger profit per 
watch to the retailer, and with a 
strong prepossession in their fa- 
vor on account of their higher 
price. The common thought was 
that as radium was so extremely 
costly only the dials of costly 
watches could possibly have any 
of it. The tie-ups for the Ra- 
diolites were very beautiful, 
framed reproductions in sepia of 
the magazine advertisements. Their 
sheer beauty got them across. 
Dealers, who would not have 
pasted reprints on their windows 
and who preferred to sell the 
watches higher priced than the 
Radiolites, gladly hung the sepia 
reproductions in their stores. 

But it was after the war was 
over and the company had to 
face the field with prices perma- 
nently increased that the real big 
problems came. It was found that 
no less than 80 per cent of the 
manufacturing cost of an Inger- 
soll watch was labor cost. Con- 
sequently no considerable reduc- - 
tion in price could be looked for. 
Moreover by this time the num- 
ber of models had increased to 
twelve in place of the four of 
early days and pre-war prices. 

By this time, however, expe- 
rience had shown that the way to 
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solve the problem was by means 
of dealer tie-ups which would 
multiply the power of the big ad- 
vertising. All the while new little 
things in the way of display win- 
dow fixtures had been tried on 
the dealer and had been found to 
be acceptable so long as they were 
really helpful to him.” The im- 
portance of the dealer tie-up came 
to be so well recognized that it 
was determined to reverse the 
customary process and design the 
tie-up first and the advertising 
afterwards, making the advertis- 
‘ ing fit the tie-up instead of mak- 
ing the tie-up a mere sort of sup- 
plement to the advertising. The 
success of this method was seen 
in the Ingersoll 25th Birthday 
Celebration advertising early this 
year, the elaborate window dis- 
plays for which were drawing 
crowds everywhere. 

The method is used in the cur- 
rent campaign which illustrates 
how far this way of putting over 
your advertising tie-ups can be 
carried. Five of thirteen full 
pages in a popular periodical are 
devoted exclusively to the dealer 
and the tie-up, and on the days 
that those advertisements appear 
an exactly similar advertisement 
is run in thirty-two of the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the country. 

“The plan,” explained C. R. 
Hoffmann, the Ingersoll advertis- 
ing manager, “is to decide first on 
a good tie-up. We ge for some- 
thing we can feel sure will help 
the dealer and therefore be ac- 
ceptable to him. It must, in fact, 
be something that the dealer will 
want the moment he knows it is 
coming. In its mechanical detail 
it must be good and its finish such 
that he will be proud to put it 
in his window. When .you get 
that sort of stuff, you are not 
only sure of your dealer but you 
know that your salesman won’t 
hesitate to push it. They're proud 
of it, too. 


WINDOWS IN THE ADVERTISING 


“Take, for instance, our No- 
vember advertisement. It shows 
our ‘Bulletin Watch,’ and has a 
hook in it that brings in every 
dealer. Beside the picture of the 


‘Bulletin Watch’ the line,-‘Now in 
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dealers’ windows,’ stands out bold- 
ly. The ‘Bulletin Watch’ is a 
goodly sized window fixture, well 
made, in the form of a watch. It 
carries the twelve Ingersoll mod- 
els. In front of it, looking at 
it, are drawn five figures, a pro- 
fessional man, a woman, a boy, a 
laborer and a mechanic. On the 
base of the fixture is the slogan, 
‘There’s an Ingersoll for Every- 
one.’ 

“On the face of the ‘Bulletin 
Watch’ is ‘Find Yourself in This 
List,’ followed by a list of all 
classes of watch buyers with the 
numbers beside each name re- 
ferring to the Ingersoll models 
hanging on the dial as the sort of 
watches best suited for that class. 
For example, a boy is recom- 
mended to buy a Yankee Radio- 
lite, a Wrist Radiolite, a Water- 
bury or a plain Yankee, A woman 
is recommended a ‘2-in-1’ Radio- 
lite, a Midget, a Wrist Radiolite 
or a Midget Radiolite. 

“The copy in the advertisement 
says: ‘Fit Yourself to an Inger- 
soll—by this window display. 
Watch needs—and watch tastes— 
differ. But there are Ingersolls 
to fit every need or,taste. The 
display pictured above helps you 
to fit yourself. Find a display 
and then: find yourself. It’s a 
fascinating quest and bound to be 
successful. Maybe your taste 
doesn’t correspond with the choices 
we suggest. All right, make your 
own choice—so much the better. 
Ingersolls are made to meet your 
likes, not ours.’ 

“The whole thing is, of course, 
based on human curiosity and the 
inclination to make the suggested 
search is almost irresistible. The 


advertisements are also education- 


al. But our point is make sure 
of getting the fixture tie-up into 
the dealers’ windows. Notice how 
the copy works directly to that 
end while being none the less good 
selling copy. Notice the line ‘in 
this window display,’ and the line 
‘Find a display,’ and then see how 
we send them into the store with 
that ‘make your own choice, so 
much the better.’ That copy sells 
the fixture to the dealer as well 
as watches to the public. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


That the people of 


Philadelphia 


appreciate the endeavors of 


The Bulletin 


to give them 
all of the news of the day 


as fairly, as exactly and as impartially as it can be laid 
before them is attested by the fact that the name of “The 
Bulletin” is a household word in practically every home 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the 
six months ending October 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a 
day. 








The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one 
of the largest in the United States. 
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The Akron Press 


MONG Ohio cities, Akron is one of “The 
Big Five.” 


Akron has a greater population than Atlanta, Omaha, 
Worcester, Birmingham, Syracuse; and has nearly 
double the population of Albany, N. Y. 


To get best advertising results in Akron, the columns 
of THE PRESS are indispensable. 


This well-balanced, attractive metropolitan news- 
paper enjoys the goodwill and confidence of the 
reading public and of the merchants, to a high 
degree. . 


During the six months ending October 1, 1920, The 
PRESS led all other Akron papers in circulation 
gain. 


The PRESS is the only Akron paper which keeps 
its columns free from offensive and questionable 
advertising. . 


The PRESS does NOT use premiums, circulation 
contests or other “forced” methods of building 
circulation. 


The PRESS is a three-cent afternoon newspaper. 
Its circulation growth is based on editorial merit. 
Figured on the basis of results for each dollar of 
advertising investment, The PRESS is the first 
“buy” in Akron. 
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ev Aths from advertising in Scripps 
Newspapers are unusually big. 


Cost of advertising in Scripps Newspapers is 
remarkably small. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Porland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News —~ Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago Office: Ist Natt. Banx Bupa 
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October Advertising in Chicago 





















advertising for the month of October, 1920: 


Automobiles - - ---.-.+-.-. 


The Daily News, 87,635 lines. 
Next highest score, 55,707 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Churches -----c--es=s 


The Daily News, 5,915 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,208 lines. 


Clothing - «-ccsscces 


The Daily News, 278,515 lines. 
Next highest score, 248,040 lines. 


Department Stores - - - - - 
The Daily News, 524,635 lines. 
Next highest score, 384,234 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 


Educational - - - ------. 


The Daily News, 8,458 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,098 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores - - - 


The Daily News, 64,736 lines. 
Next highest score, 19,037 lines. 


Furniture ----+-+-+-+<««=-s 


The Daily News, 68,563 lines. 
Next highest score, 41,262 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 


Hotels and Restaurants - - 


The Daily News, 5,225 lines. 
Next highest score, 4,742 lines. 


Household Utilities - - - - - 


The Daily News, 12,492 lines. 
Next highest score, 9,061 lines. 


Musical Instruments - - - - 


The Daily News, 42,217 lines. 
Next highest score, 40,217 lines. 


Publishers - - --1--+--=-- THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 23,506 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,830 lines. 


THE DAILY ‘NEWS 
THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


Jewelers eseee eee eee THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 14,665 lines. 
Next highest score, 11,619 lines. 


Real Estate - 


The Daily News, 15,275 lines. 
Next highest score, 11,286 lines. 


Shoes --<«cccececeseee 
The Daily News, 38,096 lines. 
Next highest score, 32,926 lines. 


Total Display Advertising - 
The Daily News, 1,362,088 lines. 
Next highest seore, 920,124 lines. 


“ses es 8 © « THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


ribed to by all Chicago newspapers 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


(Figures furnished Oe Adreratein Record Co., an independent audit service 
eu ) 
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“We have worked this with pic- 
tures of groups of people and 
the caption, ‘Which Is You?’ and 
with farmers, women, business 
men, boys and workers ; in the 
farm papers with everybody i in the 
family. We have also had sketches 
of big city, town and country, 
with people moving in the natural 
manner of the different localities 
and the same sort of caption, 
‘Which Is You?’ or ‘Find Your- 
self in this group.’ The tie-ups 
have been the greatest sort of 
successes. Each has gone strong 
and built a desire for others. 

“For Christmas, in our adver- 
tising of December 4, we shall use 
a family group and our tie-ups 
are small decorative card easels 
to carry a watch, with burning 
candles, festoon of holly and one 
of the heads of the family group 
in an oval at the top. At the 
Christmas season the dealers can- 
not give us much space in their 
windows, but by dividing the 
group into separate cards we shall 
get some of the cards shown at 
any rate. The holly festoon, the 
burning candles and the heads are 
reproduced in our magazine ad- 
vertising, though of course not in 
color. 

“Five of such dealer tie-up ad- 
vertisements are sufficient, we 
find, in a campaign of thirteen 
issues covering the year. The rest 
of the campaign is devoted to 
general advertising with the ex- 
ception of three issues which 
carry our feature, directed mostly 
to boys, ‘Ingersoll Time’ pages. 
Many of the dealers will use the 
tie-ups for quite a while, some- 
times almost filling up the inter- 
val between two of them. 

“These dealer tie-up advertise- 
ments have another advantage. 
They largely reduce the time it 
takes to make a sale in the store. 
A dealer quickly gets a would-be 
purchaser down to a choice be- 
tween two models. The rest is 
easy for him. Again, while pick- 
ing themselves out in the groups, 
people think of others as well as 
themselves, either members of 
their family or friends, and often 
two or even more sales result.” 

That is the method, designing 
the dealer tie-up first and then 
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building up the advertisement upon 
it, that the firm of Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro. is using—and that is 
the reason why it is getting such 
a surprising amount of display in 
dealers’ windows everywhere. It 
has found that the tie-up is the big 
feature and cannot be given too 
much thought. 





Biddle Agency Gets New 
Accoupts 


The Biddle Agency, of Philadelphia, 
has secured the account of Richardson 
& Robbins, plum pudding and boned 
chicken packers, Dover, Delaware; the 


- Unit Construction Company, and the 


Famedupete and Chester Dairy Supply 
a | manufacturer of machinery. 

jley has been appointed office 
manager of the Biddle agency. 


Commercial Illustrators Or- 
ganize in Detroit 


The Craftsman Studios, a firm of 
commercial illustrators, has been or- 
at in Detroit by John J. Hammer, 
red Mannero and Carl Godwin, for- 
merly with the Illustration Studios, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hammer and Mr. Mannero 
have been engaged in illustration work 
in Detroit for a number of years. 


Apex Motor Truck Appoint- 
ment 


Robert W. Walsh has joined the 
Apex Motor Truck Company, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., as advertising manager. Mr. 
Walsh has been with the’ Maxwell 
Motor Company, the Briscoe Motor 
Corporation, and more recently the 
King’ Motor Car Company, in the 
capacity of advertising manager. 


Cleveland Man Again Heads 
Coffee Association 


C. W. Brand, of Cleveland, was re- 
elected president of the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association at the closing ses- 
sion of the tenth annual convention, 
held in St. Louis last week. 








Pioneer Products Account with 
H. K. Carter Agency 


The H. K. Carter Company, Inc., 
New York, is now handling the adver- 
tising account of The Pioneer Products, 
Inc., manufacturers of ‘“Air-Peds,” 
rubber. shoe bottoms. 


S. A. Pease Leaves Western 
Advertising Agency 
Spencer A. Pease, president of the 
Western Advertising Agency, Racine, 


Wis., has joined the Clum anufactur. 
ing Company, Milwaukee, maker of 





automobile switches. 
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Can Any One Plan of Marketing 
Monopolize Our Distributing 


System? 


A Discussion of the Chains Versus the Mail-Order Houses 


Boston Eventnc Recorp 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I would like to suggest that G. A. 
Nichols, in his recent chain store ar- 
ticle with reference to reviving the 
country stores, may possibly minimize 
the effect the big mail-order houses 
have ‘had in killing such stores. This 
is not criticism, but is in line with my 
opinion that the mail-order development 
is more significant by far than the chain 
store, as the individual manufacturer 
has a chance to keep his product alive 
through backing the independent party, 
whereas he is absolutely helpless in the 
face of the power behind the mail-order 
industry, which, if so planned, could 
ultimately absorb all the sources of pro- 
duction and distribution that amount 
to anything. 

W. H. Putnam, 


Director of Advertising. 


OME business executives hold 

the same opinion as does Mr. 
Putnam.. They feel that the mail- 
order business is a more signifi- 
cant development than is the chain 
store and for this reason has a 
greater future before it. 

We are inclined, however, to 
disagree with this view. - It is a 
question on which it is unsafe to 
generalize. We would say that 
the catalogue houses and the chain 
stores are both significant de- 
velopments. Each has its legiti- 
mate province in our scheme of 
merchandising. It is unlikely that 
either will expand so extensively 
as to dominate completely the 
country’s whole system of distri- 
bution. 

The mail-order houses came into 
existence to meet a need for mer- 
chandise and for a certain kind 
of sales service that existed very 
keenly in many parts of the coun- 
try. In most instances this was 
a service which local merchants 
failed to give, or if they did give 
it they failed to sell it as well as 
was evidently necessary. Many 
competent observers believe that 
the catalogue houses have pros- 
pered just to the extent that re- 
tailers have fallen down on ful- 





filling the possibilities of their 
jobs. 

Julius Rosenwald, himself, than 
whom there is no greater author- 
ity on selling by mail, in an in- 
terview given to Printers’ INK 
some time ago, which has since 
been widely quoted, said that it is 
more natural and iogical for peo- 
ple to buy from a retailer. Ob- 
viously the advantage always lies 
with the retail dealer because of 
his accessibility, the fact that he 
has the goods to show and ready 
to deliver, and for numerous 
other reasons so apparent that it 
is not necessary to detail them 
here. 


HARD TO KEEP UP WITH THE 
MARKET 


The advantage which the local 
retailer possesses has been unfor- 
gettably emphasized | during the 
last few months since prices be- 
gan to hit the toboggan. Most 
of the mail-order houses were hit 
rather hard. Because of the very 
nature of the business, they were 
caught with huge inventories on 
which prices dropped so rapidly 
that their catalogues and special 
bulletins were not able to catch up 
with the market. A story is told 
of one mail-order concern that 
had a lot of sugar on hand. An- 
ticipating a decline in its price, 
the company got out a special cir- 
cular quoting an under-the-market 
figure. By the time the circular 
was in the mails, chain stores 
were selling at still lower price. A 
new circular was prepared in 
which further. reductions were 
made in the quotation. Again the 
chain and ‘independent grocers 
beat the mail-order concern to it. 
This see-sawing kept going on for 
several weeks, to the disadvantage 
of the catalogue seller, until the 
market was stabilized. 

Mail-order houses are in neces- 
sity bound to do their merchan- 
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dising ahead for the period of 
the catalogue’s life. This inevi- 
tably slows up the concern’s turn- 
over. It must make arrange- 
ments in advance to have enough 
goods ready to meet the avalanche 
of orders which the catalogue will 
produce. If a dress is featured 
conspicuously, there may be sev- 
eral thousand orders for it. The 
exact dress shown must be de- 
livered in each case. That re- 
quires buying preparations of a 
colossal nature. No retailer, no 
matter how large an operator he 
is, would buy over a few dresses 
of a number. If he sold many 
dresses of the same kind in a 
community, he would not stay in 
business long. 

So it is easy to see the diffi- 
culties that the catalogue houses 
are confronted with in a fluctuat- 
ing market. These troubles have 
been quickly reflected in the sales 
of the companies. Most of the 
chains on the other hand have 
registered an increase in sales. A 
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very good explanation of this was 
recently given in The Wall Street 
Journal. It said: 


While the September gross sales of 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
declined on an average of 18.5 per 
cent from September, 1919, seven chain 
store companies showed an increase of 
28 per cent over September, 1919, sales. 
This indicates that as far as higher 
priced goods are concerned, the public 
is not tempted to buy until they are 
on the bargain counter. On the other 
hand, there has been little falling off 
in the buying of negessities, such as 
the low priced merchandise carried by 
chain stores. 

Although all the chain store com- 
panies ow substantial increases in 
sales over the corresponding periods of 
last year, it would be too much to 
claim that they were not affected by 
the present business depression. The 
September sales show handsome in- 
creases over September, 1919, sales; 
but in many cases the increase is not 
nearly as much as the nine-month in- 
crease. September, consequently, was 
not as large a month in sales as the 
average 1920 month has been. This 
fact is due half to seasonal dullness 
and half to the fact that there has been 
a falling off in prices in a number of 
the necessities, 

f the chain store companies, J. C. 
Penny Company showed the largest in- 
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creases, 58.2 per cent for September 
and 47.1 per cent for the nine months, 
due to the number of stores being in- 
creased from 197 on September 30, 
1919, to 309 on September 30, 0. 
United Cigar Stores, with an increase 
of 38.8 per cent, showed ‘the second 
largest gain, while Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea was second for the longer pores. 
with an increase of 45 per cent for six 
months 


That the mail-order companies 
have been going through harassing 
trials and the further fact that 
there are difficulties inherent in 
the system which they have con- 
stantly to overcome, should not, 
however, lead anyone to be pessi- 
mistic about the future of the 
mail-order business. The cata- 
logue has thoroughly established 
itself as one of our distributing 
necessities. The scope of its sell- 
ing usefulness is bound to grow 
with the expansion of the na- 
tion’s business. 

On the other hand, neither 
should we lose our perspective by 
imagining for a monient that the 
mail-order companies could, even 
if they wanted to, “ultimately ab- 
sorb all the sources of production 
and distribution.” One thing that 
would prevent the consummation 
of such a monopoly, if nothing 
else would, is the insatiable de- 
sire of most persons, women es- 
pecially, to shop. If most people 
didn’t have the opportunity to go 
into a store and rag the retailer 
and. rummage through his wares, 
our commercial system would soon 
find itself in the clutches of the 
eternal bow-wows.—[Ed. Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK. 





Coffee Advertising to 
Continue 





Te consumption of coffee in 
the United States for the last 
fiscal year was 12.7 pounds per 
capita. This is an increase of 40 
per cent over the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, and with the 
exception of the 1902 figure it is 
the highest per capita consumption 
on record. 

These facts were part of the 
report of Ross W. Weir, chairman 
of the Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee of the United 








States, presented at the annual 
convention of the National Cof- 
fee Roasters’ Association in St. 
Louis last week. 

This portion of Mr. Weir’s re- 
port has particular significance for 
all advertisers: 

“General business conditions and 
the state of the trade have had 
our careful consideration. It is a 
fixed policy of this committee, long 
ago entered on its records, that 
neither price nor market condi- 
tions shall at any time influence 
its course or govern its work. 
That conclusion was reached more 
than a year ago, when we also had 
an unusual market. Accordingly, 
the present situation, though un- 
usual, has not in any way halted 
or hindered the making of our 
plans for a progressive continua- 
tion of our work. 

Certain features of the adver- 
tising that was mapped out a year 
ago had to be abandoned or nar- 
rowed in scope because the funds 
from United States coffee inter- 
ests fell short of expectation. The 
Brazilian funds, however, have 
been received regularly and have 
paid for the national advertising. 

Inasmuch as Brazil is the only 
producing country that sustains 
the campaign, the references to 
Brazil in the copy will in the fu- 
ture be more pronounced. 

The “Coffee Club” of the Pub- 
licity Committee has'a membership 
of 20,000, and Mr. Weir believes 
this may be increased to 50,000 
this year. The summary of the 
report reads: 

“Consumer interest has been 
aroused. The press has responded. 
Consumption has increased. Re- 
search has begun. The Coffee 
Ciub promises to give us the de- 
served distributor interest. Plans 
for at least six months’ vigorous 
advertising are ready and await- 
ing the needed support.” 





Harry C. Marschalk Returns 
to Seaman Agency 


Harry C. Marschalk, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc. New York, and 
recently with the Eugene McGuckin 
Co., at Philadelphia, has returned to 


the Seaman agency in an executive. 


capacity. 
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Height of Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national ad- 


vertisers use THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 


of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY interest 


in mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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No 


“How Can I Choose 


Business Paper¢ 





OW can I can choose between two business 
papers in the same field?” said the Ad- 
vertising Man to the McGRAW-HILL 


Representative. 


“Suppose I want to reach a certain field, I have a limited amount 


of money with which to do it. 


There are two prominent papers 
catering to that field. Both have a large circulation. 


Both appear 


to be well read, and, in so far as I can discover, both are highly 


regarded by their readers. 


“Being at best a layman in 
the technicalities of their field, 
I cannot, personally, get a de- 
pendable idea of the respective 
value of their editorial char- 
acter to that field. 


“In brief, my slight knowl- 
edge of them and their field is 
insufficient for me to determine 
their relative merit as a medium 
of advertising to ‘this field. 
Superficially, they seem to be on 
a par; and both are ably “sold” 
by their representatives. 


“And yet I simply have to 
decide’ between them. The 
money I have available is in- 
sufficient to cover satisfactory 











Both carry considerable advertising. 


space representation in both. 
One must be chosen. But how 
shall I choose? : 


“That,” continued the Ad- 
vertising Man, “is a problem 
that I am often up against. 


“Subsequent developments in 
a number of cases lead me to 
believe that on those occasions 
I have chosen wrongly. But 
how can I tell? You people 
publish business papers. You 
ought to be able to give me a 
lead in this thing. I am sure 
that there are many others like 
me who are often perplexed in 
the same way. I believe you 
can help us.” 
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“With all the pleasure in life,” 
responded the McGRAW-HILL 


man. 


“From what you say, I should 
judge that you have been over- 
looking an element that is the key 
to the solution of your problem. 


“Bear in mind that for a great 
many people that problem is al- 
ready solved. They KNOW be- 
cause they went ahead and spent 
their money to find out. 


“Having determined—by actual 
trial—which paper is the most pro- 
ductive means of reaching that 
field, they concentrated in that 
paper their appropriation for cov- 
ering that field. 


“Therefore, in my opinion, your 
surest and best guide is to discover 
the number and character of con- 
cerns, advertising products similar 
or related to that in which you are 
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etween Two 
the Same Field?’ 


interested, which are exclusively 
using one of the two publications 
you have in mind to feach the field 
they serve. 


“Then compare your findings. 
The publication which makes the 
best showing when put to this test, 
will, I believe, prove best for your 
purpose.” 

eee ee 


The eleven McGRAW - HILL 
publications are always ready to 
meet this test. 


In every field served by these 
eleven engineering and industrial 
journals leadership has been 
earned by service, and is demon- 
strated by the number of promi- 
nent concerns, able and willing to 
advertise wherever they can do so 
profitably, who concentrate in Mc- 
GRAW-HILL publications their 
advertising to the fields those pub- 
lications serve. 


McGraw-Hill Company,&- 


Tenth Avenue, at 36th Street, New York 


ge 
Electrical World 
American Machinist 
Journal of Electricity 














Ingenieria Internacional 
Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 








First—as Usual 


For the first 10 months of 1920, The 
Journal printed a total of 13,547,714 
lines of advertising—a gain of 
2,523,460 lines. 


The Journal’s total lineage was greater 
than that of the other 2 Milwaukee 
newspapers together. 


The Journal printed more lines than 
the other 2 newspapers together in 
the following 11 classifications: 


Auto Accessories Miscellaneous 
and Tires Musical 
Building Instruments 
Materials Motorcycles 
Food Products and Bicycles 
and Beverages Shoes 
Furniture Women’s Wear 
Jewelry Classified 


Concentrate in The Journal. Follow 
the judgment of the big majority of 
national, local and classified adver- 
tisers. . You, too, will be covering the 
great Wisconsin sales area—with one 
low appropriation—without dupli- 
cation of advertising costs. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


©O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Singing Words 


Old Man Specific Flings a Spear for Enthusiasm 


By P. K. Marsh 


i leg the writer who 
writes for Art’s Sake and the 
copy-man who pens his phrases 
for Coin’s Sake, there will al- 
ways be a mental handicap in 
favor of the former. 

So long as human nature re- 
mains human nature, the en- 
forced task. will always be han- 
died with something less of the 
Joy o’ Doing. Our hobbies .are 
always petted and pampered and 
lap-fed. It’s a highly illogical 
but highly human fact. _ 

The which is why it is only 
every so often that a piece of 
advertising copy sparkles in truly 
compelling contrast to its neigh- 
bors. The man behind the copy 
once in a while breaks loose from 
his shackles of self-consciousness 
and sense of duty and pens and 
polishes a paragraph which fairly 
sings with his 22-k - enthusiasm. 
And when he lays down his pen 
he does so with that content 
which only an artist experiences 
when he knows that each syllable, 
each chisel-mark or each brush- 
stroke is everlastingly right. 

Word-pictures painted in mo- 
ments such as these leave lasting 
impressions upon the minds of 
your readers and justify those 
disciples of advertising who hold 
it to be something more than a 
mere commercial pursuit of live- 
lihood. 

In this work-a-day eight-hour 
world of ours it is self-evident 
that achievements of this kind 
cannot be attained in uninter- 
rupted regularity. Neither can 
your devotee of Art for Art’s 
Sake guarantee an eternal mas- 
terpiece or epoch-making tour de 
force at every attempt. 

The goal is always present, 
however, and that copy-man is 
no credit to his calling who does 
not continuously nurse the dream 
of such creations, 

To select actual examples after 
an introduction of this nature is 
obviously to risk a fire of crit- 


icism. .The shrewd playwright 
handles a parallel problem more 
wisely. He makes his hero per- 
form his master-tasks discreetly 
off-stage while the eulogistic 
comment of his supporting cast 
wafts the good newS§ across the 
footlights. 

Appreciation is so purely a-per- 
sonal matter—your ten-foot shelf 
of favorite books would be so 
utterly different from mine— 
that, if. not all of these examples 
seem to you to sing with enthu- 
siasm, grant at least that they 
have appealed deeply (as I have 
found by test) to a_ sufficient 
group to prove that, in toto, they 
reached a more-than-worth-while 
audience. 

For instance, did you expe- 
rience a genuine thrill, as I did, 
that day that your breakfast 
newspaper told you with full-page 
emphasis: 

“Over beyond Kimberley they’re 
digging diamonds—a hundred 
miles from nowhere. They’re 
pushing in there by every trail. 
Men—real men—from San Fran- 
cisco and Baffin’s Bay, from 
Glasgow, Yokohama and Broad- 
way.” . 

(Isn’t it needless to add that I 
followed that lead into the safety- 
razor story which it introduced in 
equally artistic sequence?) 

Or did you happen on this skil- 
ful black-type irritant one muggy 
day last summer? 

“Continued Warm!” 

en the chocolates melt in 
the box and georgette crepe 
seems a burden, and the fore- 
cast man atop of City Hall is 
obdurate— 

“Then—the Great Lakes!” 

“Out of the hot harbor. Out 
of the mouth of the river. Past 
the lighthouse on its lonely rock. 
Out in deep water, black as black 
marble and patterned with deli- 
cate, white tracery of foam”— 
and then, in similar vein, four 
more paragraphs of specific ex- 
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periences familiar to everyone 
who has enjoyed the Great Lakes 


trip. 

No lack-lustre drudgery in 
those two pieces of copy! The 
pens that worded them were 
backed by an artistic enthusiasm 
which “lived” the facts the copy 
sought to reproduce. And the re- 
sult is that they compete on equal 
terms with the word-pictures of 
the art-for-art’s-sake _fictioneer. 
Thank goodness no conservative 
Czars-of-the-Blue-Pencil grimly 
condemned them with: two azure 
death sentences: “We are selling 
razors—not real estate,” and “Our 
strong point is the fare—$115.75 
—feature that and our slogan ‘A 
cuisine for the critical’!” Un- 
adulterated enthusiasm ‘is already 
too rare in advertising pages. 

For there’s enthusiasm and en- 
thusiasm—from the _ genuine, 
whole-souled variety down to 
that spurious blend which betrays 
itself in spread-eagle hyperbole. 
Let no one confound the two. 

For example, can you suspect 
for one instant that the copy-man 
who wrote this sincerely believed 
it? 

“Where good dressing suggests 
good breeding, you always find 
this mark in shirts. No better 
materials or maker’s skill find 
their way into any shirts. Many 
new, seasonable styles, smart and 
mannish. Haberdashers most 
everywhere sell these good shirts, 
long the preference of careful 
dressers.” 

That paragraph is as neat, as 
proper, as correct and as lifeless 
as a clothing dummy. 

On the other hand, I stumbled 
across a narrow column of 
rhythmic argument this week 
which will always make a certain 
other line of men’s wear stand 
apart in my mind from all its 
rivals. When enthusiasm can 
smile it is usually that much 
more winning in its appeal. The 
best part of this other argument 
read: 

“Double-sided-leather, one side. 
That’s the dust and cold and sun- 
side. Gabardine—the cravenette 


side. That’s the never-mind-the- 
wet side. For the Pelter gives 
you shelter, be the weather as it 
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may.’ It’s a beauty, built for duty, 


_ yet it’s trim and dis-tong-gay! 


Now the days are growing cris- 
per, here’s a little hint we'll 
whisper: ‘Want a coat that you 
can use any place and time you 
choose? Get a Pelter; light and 
warm—buckle it about your form, 
laugh at wet and snow and storm, 
be in style and know the shelter 
of a Pelter.’” 


SINGING WORDS SELL AN IRONING 
BOARD 


It would take a more hardened 
cynic than I am not to relax into 
a trace of a grin at the clever 
way I was coaxed through that 
writer’s full storehouse of ar- 
guments. Very similarly, [I'll 
wager, many a feminine memory 
will cling to the seven-word pic- 
ture with which the Rid-Jid Iron- 
ing Table headlines a_ recent 
quarter page: 

“Cannot wiggle, wabble, jiggle, 
rm - or slide.” : 

et a commuter repeat that 
tantalizing phrase a few times: 
“Cannot wiggle, wabble, jiggle, 
slip or slidé,” and the very car 
wheels will warble it back to him 
all the way out to Wildwood— 
if they are not already jingling 
to him the latest “Arrow” mes- 
sage—“The right little collar with 
the tight little knot.” 

The phrase “Singing Words” 
almost automatically suggests ac- 
tual verse, for verse, more than 
any other form of writing, finds 
its greatest inspiration in enthu- 
siasm or deep-felt emotion. Since 
Milady’s appearance has always 
been an inspiration and an invi- 
tation to poetry, it is hardly sur- 
prising, then, to find this skilfully 
artistic pair of couplets: 


“Flutter of skirts and a flicker of 


eet, 

Silken-clad ankles surpassingly 
neat, 

Shimmer of glimmering lustre 
that glows. 


—Van Raalte Hose.” 


It is, however, farthest from 
my purpose to suggest that metre 
and rhyme are necessary in the 
slightest degree to achieve sing- 
ing words. A faddish influx of 
actually metrical copy is just 
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about the last thing 1 would care 
to welcome into our advertising 
pages—there are too few pens 
fitted to so complex a task and 
too few trained ears among those 
who hold final sway over copy 
because they pay the bills. 

Virtually all the pictorial ef- 
fect of verse can, fortunately, be 
gained through skilful prose—wit- 
ness, in proof, these thriftily- 
worded phrases: 

“A drapery of taffeta here—a 
silver embroidered flower there— 
tulle ruffles for sleeves—and the 
result is a party frock. Black, 
turquoise, orchid, rose and sun- 
set.” 

Even more ambitious in treat- 
ment is another word-picture 
clipped from a magazine of fem- 
inine appeal: 

“When the long fibre is washed 
in Ireland’s limpid waters and 
woven on Irish looms into a fab- 
ric of rare fineness and uncanny 
strength—when  [Ireland’s _ bril- 
liant sunlight has given it the 
shimmering lights and shadowy 
depths that are ever after re- 
flected from its silken surface— 
we call it Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linen.” 

Much depends upon the sub- 
ject. Exalted phrasing at times 
is eminently fitting, yet it would 
burlesque the great majority of 
perfectly respectable but humble 
commodities. In other words, the 
advertiser of overalls ought to 
strive for convincing enthusiasm 
even though, for all time, the gate 
is closed to him to the colorful 
word-landscapes permissible to 
the perfumer. The border be- 
tween exalted language and pain- 
ful straining for effect, however, 
is hard to detect. A jury would 
almost certainly split over this 
example: 


“Chevalier d’Orsay, knight of 
the realm of Arcady: overlord of 
the enchanted gardens; prince of 
perfumes—whose fair fame is a 
poem in fragrance, by the Per- 
fumer Laureate of France.” 


I tried that on a feminine mind 
and the comment came back: “It 
leaves me dizzy—but” (a pause) 
“I guess the perfume must be 
wonderful.” 
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Childhood is a period of high 
and easy enthusiasms, hence it is 
wholly natural that copy-pens 
treating of juvenile topics are 
usually less cramped by the too- 
rigid harness of adult dignity. 
“Hugged in his Ascher’s Knit 
Garment,” reads the leading sen- 
tence below a picture of a chubby 
child and a yelping terrier, “he 
disarms the coldest wintry days.” 
It is the unhackneyed freedom of 
the single word “hgwgged” which 
lends the phrase its vivid force. 

Did you ever rebel at romance- 
robbing grown-up admonitions 
as to wet feet?—or are you too 
old to thrill again at the sym- 
pathetic appeal in this? 

“A rubber made especially for 
feet that kick and scuff. If your 
children trip daintily and care- 
fully around puddles, let them 
wear ordinary rubbers. U. S. rub- 
bers are for feet that scuff and 
kick and splash. An or- 
dinary rubber is soon ground 
away under the steady wearing 
stampede of a child at play.” 

True enthusiasm swallows self- 
consciousness. That is why most 
of the samples quoted are so far 
from commonplace in style: Many 
an over-cautious advertiser, for 
that very reason, might have 
stage-fright if asked to O. K. the 
following paragraph. He would 
be thinking of his friends’ com- 
ments rather than his possible 
prospect’s point of view. Never- 
theless, this is surely a skilful 
foundation for a. beauty-treat- 
ment appeal: 

“Eyes that laugh—or grow 
sombre—as the wind of emotion 
stirs them. Firm, faultless, deli- 
cate line from brow to chin. 
Round throat and perfect shoul- 
ders. Satin-smooth skin with the 
faint flush of vivid blood below 
it—that’s youth. That’s Jane 
Cowl.” 

Undoubtedly the most difficult 
of subjects for a treatment which 
will be vital with enthusiasm is 
the technical commodity, usually 
hedged in by long years of 
strictly matter-of-fact, engineer- 
ing precedent. Personally I feel 
that Reading Pipe reached a glow 
of enthusiasm in the closing 
clause of the following sentence: 
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“Reading Wrought Iron Pipe 
endures because it is made of the 
best wrought iron, its sinewy 
fibres permeated with siliceous 
slag that is as incorrodible as 
glass.” 


EVEN “THREE IN ONE” COPY WRITER 
GETS INSPIRED NOTE 


And how do you like the “local 
color” of this?—doesn’t it make 
you feel right at home? 

“As you reach for your phone, 
‘Squeak’ goes your swivel chair, 
‘Squeak, Squeak!’ protests the 
door at every entrance. Dictat- 
ing machines hitch along; type- 
writers, duplicating and comput- 
ing machines stick and rattle.” 

ere I in small-time vaudeville 
I would claim that a successful 
Three-in-One paragraph argu- 
ment. : 2 

Automobile advertising, in topic 
at least, would seem to be nota- 
bly adapted to “singing words,” 
yet it has been rare indeed that 
recent phrasing has attempted it. 
Of late, however, a reaction has 
apparently set in and at least two 
manufacturers are giving a freer 
play to their advertising pens. A 
carping critic might question the 
tenuous connection between 
Thomas Jefferson and a motor 
car, yet 1 feel he will admit thie 
appeal in—“it would have been a 
car much like his riding-horse— 
quiet, unobtrusive, not showy at 
all; but strong, with plenty of 
power and endurance.” And 
later in the same advertisement— 
“now smooth and quiet in the 
traffic, now like a streak of light 
on the straight, free ribbon into 
the hills.” 

It has always puzzled me why 
the advertising of table delicacies 
should be another ferm of pub- 
licity which has rarely been writ- 
ten with any considerable flavor 
of enthusiasm. Certainly most 
human beings usually hit their 
high-spots of conservational en- 
thusiasm when regaling you with 
a déscription of some toothsome 
culinary masterpiece. Yet, «I 
ransacked twelve magazines to 
find even this sample: 

“Baked—treally baked, in ovens, 
in slow, dry heat. Baked to the 
mealy tenderness of baked po- 
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tatoes, and to the same delectable, 
oven-sweet fragrance. Then 
toasted—a flavor that smacks of 
deep-browned roast meat, of the 
nut-like flavor of Dutch oven- 
bread.” 

Had even this particular piece 
of copy concentrated solely on 
flavor and been less intent upon 
certain claims of process and ex- 
clusiveness here omitted, the 
reader would have been left with 
a far more definite conviction of 
the point of greatest outside in- 
terest—delicious taste. 7 

As a matter of fact, even the 
most prosaic of subjects is not 
debarred from the use of effective 
word-pictures. “Hammer and an- 
vil—foot and floor,” sings Arm- 
strong’s. Linoleum, “the business 
floor, in truth, has a hard-job.” 

No Anglo-Saxon adage con- 

denses an imaginative simile and 
a plain truth more forcefully yet 
simply. A_ great-great -great- 
great-grandson of Ben Franklin 
probably penned it. 
_ Specifications, formulas and 
lists of ingredients would cer- 
tainly be selected as one type of 
writing not susceptible under 
any circumstance to enthusiastic 
phrasing. Beyond ‘all question, 
therefore, these paragraphs would 
be incomplete without quoting 
how Lowney’s prints a “recipe” 
and makes it fairly sing in lilting 
syllables. No less than three ac- 
quaintances clipped it and mailed 
it in my care “for the attention 
of Old Man Specific.” 


“A hen—a bee—a cherry tree, 
An almond grove near Picardy, 
And sugar cane and cocoa beans 
It takes to make these nouga- 

tines.” 


That surely makes the ordinary 

description of candy flat, flavor- 
less and insipid in comparison. 
_ Less job-work, less hack-writ- 
ing, and a greater degree of sin- 
cere, deep-felt enthusiasm would 
accomplish some remarkable re- 
sults in raising the standard of 
expectations from advertising. 





The advertising account’ of The 
Peerless Company, manufacturer of 
raincoats, Newark, N. J., is now being 
handled by Douglass akefield Coutlée, 
New York. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 


OU FEEL the charge of 

throbbing development on 
every side in Indianapolis. 
Ideal labor conditions, coupled 
with the fact the city is the 
economic point for distribu- 
tion in America, has attracted 
more than sixty new indus- 
tries since January 1. Hous- 
ing corporations with capital 
of nearly five million are now 
in actual construction or in 
process of organization, and 
will keep Indianapolis a city 
of homes. 


If you would keep step with 
progress in Indianapolis, the 
story of your product should 
be told over and over again 
in The News. 


“Does Newspaper Co-operation 
eMean cAnything?”’ 
Write for Book Just Published 
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The Indianapolis News 


First in DNational cAdvertising in Siz-Day Evening Field 


Advertising Manager 


FRANK T. CARROLL 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS-ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The South’s Purchasing 
Power 


The purchasing power of the Southern 
States has increased within the past 
decade relatively faster and greater than 
in any other portion of the country. 


While cotton is still an important crop, 
the' value of other crops, of field and or- 
chard, is now of more importance, in many 
respects, than that of cotton. 


Its mines, its mills, its industrial institu- 
tions of every sort, now annually bring to 
the South untold millions of dollars, 
which, added to those received from its 
staple crops of cotton, corn, sugar, fruits, 
and vegetables, from its hogs and cattle 
and dairy products, make the annual 
returns from Southern farming and in- 
dustries a vast factor in the Nation’s 

purchasing power. 
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There is a Stability Now 
In Southern Prosperity 


There is a stability now in Southern pros- 
perity not assured to any section that 
depends upon one industry, on one crop. 
The failure of one crop, or of one industry, 
in the South, has but little influence on the 
remaining sources of revenue. 


And the South is becoming rich on account 
of the diversification of its energies. Any- 
where one may go, there are signs of this 
prosperity. Farms are better and better 
equipped. Farmers are building better 
homes and larger barns. They are using 
tractors and automobiles. 


There is an air of thriftiness and pros- 
perity greater in contrast with the older 
days of one-crop industry. The cities, too, 
are equally responsive to this farm de- 
velopment and farm improvement. 


“SELL IT SOUTH 
Through Newspapers” 


because this method affords the national 
advertiser the best means to profit by the 
rising purchasing power of the South. It 
has the cash and the resources that make 
it a fertile field for development. 


THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri | ‘ 
._ The Market 240,000 


Goods can be merchandised in the Joplin district in 
at a greater average net profit than in many other th 
markets where costs are increased through inade- 3 
quate jobbing facilities and the necessity of several a 
newspapers for satisfactory advertising coverage. fc 
The splendid and diverse wholesale houses of Joplin “ 
and unusually good transportation facilities—7 rail- e 
roads, 2 interurban electric lines and a webbing of 
wonderful hard surfaced roads—combine to lower - 
the cost of selling goods to the trade. i 
Unlike Any Other Newspaper ; 
0 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 24,896 


Average for 6 months ending September 30, 1920 


ee eet ee ae Oe oe OS 


Line Rate 8c. Flat Mornings Except Monday 


The Globe is merchandised on merit throughout the entire 
Joplin district. It is more than a daily newspaper. Its 
Farm Sectiop enjoys a select following among the farmers, 
and the Mining Section is recognized as the authoritative 
trade paper for the district’s lead and zinc interests. 


In Joplin proper the Globe’s circulation frequently ex- 
ceeds the total number of families. Most of the circula- 
tion in. the suburbs, reaching about every second family, 
is delivered to subscribers before breakfast. 


The need for only one newspaper for satisfactory cover- 
age of the market of 240,000 population lowers the cost 
of selling goods to the consumer. 


On the basis of actual met profit, compare Joplin with 
many other markets. 


Advertising in the Joplin Globe is a splendid investment. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


New York Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
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Responsibilities of the “Teaser” 
Campaign 


More and More of Them in Evidence and the Exacting Character of 
Conducting This Form of Publicity 


By A. L. Townsend 


Dp pleoy obed the past few weeks 
we have witnessed the launch- 
ing of more “teaser’ campaigns 
than have been known for many 
amoon. In fact, during the year 
now at its close, we have seen a 
rush of this peculiar and exacting 
form of advertising. 
We use the word 


First comes the period of a 
single-column teaser, artfully 
worded and illustrated. 

This jumps into just double the 
space. 

On the third day it is a three- 
column campaign. 

And, finally, a full. page or 
something close to 
it, takes the reader 





“exacting” advis- 
edly. 
The teaser cam- 
paign carries great 
responsibility with 
it. If the slightest 
thing goes wrong 
it means a tre- 
mendous waste of 
money. Once ex- 
pended, it can 
never be returned. 
More than one 
teaser series has 
been wrecked on 
the reefs of an 
unforeseen tribula- 
tion. 

Just when the 
big news was to 
break, just when 9? 
the cat was to be ° 
let out of the bag, 
a crashing intona- 
tion of news has 
jumped into the 
newspaper 
arena and spoiled 
things. 

A great steamer turns turtle at 
her dock, there is a disastrous 
fire, some news of international 
importance breaks. 

There comes a_ psychological 
moment when the teaser campaign 
must reach its culminative point. 
It must spill the beans, divulge its 
secret. 

Certain rules and regulations 
have always governed this form 
of advertising. A harder blow 
should be delivered each day, cul- 
minating in a smash. 





Evangeline 


ee 


THIS TEASER ADVERTISING WAS 
ATTRACTIVE AND GOT WIDE 
ATTENTION 


into his confidence. 
“Here, folks,” it 
virtually says, “we 
have kept you wait- 
ing long enough. 
You have a right 
to know what this 
is all about. We 
have kept you in 
suspense, Well, the 
truth is so-and-so. 
We simply wanted 
to make you hun- 
gry for the news.” 
No teaser cam- 
paign should last 
longer than a 
week, Five days 
are even better. 
People grow weary 
of waiting. Delay 
aggravates them. 
hey gradually 
grow resentful. It 
is too much like a 
hoax, too long- 
drawn-out. It is 
the dough that 
rises in the pan and suddenly falls. 
It has been shown, by actual 
tests, that you can keep the pub- 
lic waiting, and in expectancy 
just so long and then you must 
turn the cards face up. 
For’ complete effect, there 
should be no other distracting 
element in the air. That is why, 


when a campaign divulges its se- 
cret on a day when some great 
national news item also breaks, 
the culminative impact is sadly 
lessened. 
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Yet it is a chance that must be 
taken. 

Here is another peculiar truism 
of the teaser advertisement: If 
several such campaigns are run- 
ning in a newspaper at the same 
time, there is a marked tendency 
on the part of people to look upon 
them as units of one campaign. 

We have had the peculiar §sit- 
uation, during the last few weeks, 
of witnessing three teaser series 
launched at. the same time. Com- 
petition was keen, and the public 
state of mind rather tangled. 

First came D, R. B. with the 
most exasperatingly complex and 
mysterious hand lettered slogans, 
such as “Want a 
doctor quick?” 
“When you don’t 
know where to buy 
it,” “When you 
need a locksmith 
quick—” and equal- 
ly inexplicable 
phrases. 

These were sin- 
gle-column teasers, 
three or four dis- 
tributed through a 
newspaper. 

Once the adver- 
tiser was content 
to run a single ad- 
vertisement in one 
paper. Now he 
scattersthem 
through the va- 





rious pages. The 
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increased to two columns, such 
enigmatic lines as “Evangeline 
helps your one dollar unfold a 
new, sweet story,” forced the 
reader to scratch his pate and 
wonder 

Lo aad behold, teaser campaign 
number three was launched! 

This time, half-tone photo- 
graphic studies of well-known 
men were used. There was Sam- 
uel Gompers, and General Persh- 
ing, and Elbert Gary, and Dr. 
John Finley, and Mayor Hylan of 
New York, and Colonel Arthur 
Woods. If you purchased two or 
three daily papers you were con- 
fronted with other galaxies of 
notables. 

The text was of 
the same general 
trend: 

“They all agree 
on this vital ques- 
tion affecting every 
citizen of New 
York” (for it was 
a purely local cam- 
paign, as was true 
of the others). 
“Do you agree? Be 
prepared. See to- 
morrow’s papers.” 

Finally, at the 
end of the week, 
the truth was told 
in full pages. 

This last ‘ cam- 


paign was a teaser 

series for The Boy 
reader is confront-" Scout movement. 
ed with those tan- And Evangeline 


talizing queries 
and pictures from 
the first sheet to 
the last of all the 
big dailies. There 
is no escaping the 
campaign. It simply must make 
an impression on the reader’s 
mind. 

While the D. R. B. series was 
in full swing, newspaper readers 
were perplexed to see the word 
“Evangeline” flashed repeatedly 
and in a most mysterious manner. 

Coupled with this campaign was 
a silhouette illustration of the 
well-known figure, looking out to 
sea. Dollar-marks were scattered 
around promiscuously. On the 
second day when the, space was 


ONE OF A SERIES THAT WAS IN- 
TENDED TO JOLT THE READER 
INTO ATTENTION 








a ——— was merely a new 
trade name for a 
brand of chocolates 
put out by the 
United Candy 
Stores. One dollar 
buys a pound box of Evangeline 
chocolates. 

Evangeline was handled in a 
most dexterous manner. The 
sizes used, as we have said, were 
climbing. Gradually, day after 
day, they grew larger and larger. 
The culminating blow was a page, 
or very near it. Its sponsors had 
been all through the teaser cam- 
paign idea before. That was how 
the “Happiness in Every Box” 
slogan thought was put over in a_ 
city that was supposed to be en-~ 
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BUSINESS DISTRICT—CONNERSVILLE 


‘*Star’’ Lights on Indiana— 
A Beam or Two on Connersville 


Half way between Indianapolis and Cincinnati lies Conners- 
ville, an industrial city of some 12,000 inhabitants, popu- 
lated almost wholly by native-born, English-reading, home- 
owning people. 


Connersville is one of the most thriving of Indiana’s indus- 
trial cities, manufacturing a variety of products ranging 
from automobiles to toys, and paying top wages to industrial 
workers. 


Connersville has two excellent daily newspapers; that in 
addition to these, 665 daily and 1,150 Sunday copies of The 
Indianapolis Star are read in Connersville proper, while 1,148 
daily and 1,190 Sunday copies of The Star are read in 
Fayette county, of which Connersville is the county seat, 
shows clearly the progressive spirit of the community. 

It is the financially able, responsible class of people who buy 
Indiana’s leading morning daily in Connersville, as in 
all Indiana cities. Data gathered from 28 cities within a 
75-mile radius of Indianapolis show that one out of every 
five professional and business men read— 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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tirely too busy to take special 
note of any advertising campaign, 
however shrewd. 

But what is the psychology of 
the teaser series? Why are they 
used at all? 

For five days the advertiser gets 
no return from his investment, 
it would seem. His names does 
not appear in the advertising. It 
is merely a waiting game. Still 
the teaser idea persists, now with 
greater popularity than ever. 

Well then, this is what the 
teaser series can do—never fails 
to do, as a matter of fact: 

It quickly, surely, unerringly, 
introduces a new product or an 
old one to the busy reader. 

The teaser campaign is similar 
to the Town Crier of olden days. 
People just must listen to its call. 
For all of us are inherently 
curious. 

We are born curious. We never 
get over it. Mystery is what 
makes crowds gather before the 
simplest tricks and scenes. The 
persistent desire to find out is in- 
grown. 

We have a gambling instinct, 
too. We wonder if we are smart 
enough to guess the answer. 

To illustrate: If you had a 
Wizard Washing Soap and began 
advertising it as such, from the 
first, it might not cause a ripple. 
You would be compelled to ad- 
vertise for years to get the trade- 
mark brand over and make peo- 
ple remember it. 

But if you ran a teaser cam- 
paign for a week, with the first 
five advertisements featuring a 
wizard, doing all kinds of strange 
tricks, with no mention of the 
product, you would have an au- 
tomatically prepared audience for 
your final announcement. 

The teaser idea is excellent tor 
a new product. It is a clever 
means of making all the people, 
all the while, concentrate on your 
final announcement. 

A teaser campaign will intro- 
duce a product to the community 
in one week and do it with em- 
phasis, where the old, conserva- 
tive idea might require years. It 
is subterfuge but it is effective 
subterfuge. The only danger lies 
in practicing too much deceit. The 
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campaign must play fair with the 
reader. It must not be too far- 
fetched. There is always the pos- 
sibility of an unpleasant reaction, 

Two courses are open to the 
new advertiser with a new prod- 
uct. He can go at it, sturdily, 
seriously, with common-sense 
copy from the start. 

Or he can be morally certain 
of public interest from -the very 
first day. The teaser campaign 
makes people come to the door 
and look and listen, and ask 
questions. 

But be sure you do not fool 
them beyond a certain limit. For 
they will turn and rend you. 

Which means that a sublime 
sort of inspired cleverness should 
build the teaser campaign and 
keep it in motion. 





Navy Sales Department Has 
House-Organ 


The Sales Division of the wow De- 
partment is now publishing a_ house- 
organ under the name of “Selling It.” 
The first issue appeared on Novem- 
ber 8. 

It is the intention of the Navy Sales 
Division to get out this publication 
weekly. It will be distributed to the 
personnel of the force only and will 
contain news notes regarding sales plans 
and market conditions, as wel! as sug- 
gestions for the more efficient prosecu- 
tion of material disposal. 

The publication of “Selling It” will 
be part of the work of the new navy 
gic office, recently opened in New 

ork. 


Trade Paper Moves to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Strawberry . Items, a publication of 
the Lightner Publishing Company, New 
Orleans, which has had its headquarters 
at Hammond, La., will hereafter be 
published at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


C. H. Tallant with 
McGraw-Hill 


C. H. Tallant, former! odvertsing 
manager of the Pelton ater Whee 
Co., has been appointed San Francisco 
office manager of McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., New York. 











Warren Kelly with “Current 
Opinion” 

Warren Kelly, who was for ten years 
with Vogue and House & Garden, New 
York, has been made advertising direc- 
tor of Current Opinion, New York. 
Mr. Kelly will be associated with H. F. 
Campbell, 
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More People Are 
Reading The Sunpapers 


than ever before in their history. All three issyes— 
THE MORNING SUN, THE EVENING SUN 
and THE SUNDAY SUN—are enjoying splendid 
gains and have broken all their circulation records. 


@ The average net paid circulation of THE SUN- 
DAY SUN for October, 1920, was 141,260—a gain of 
14,785 over the same month last year. 


@ The average net paid circulation of THE MORN- 
ING SUN for October, 1920, was 109,681—a gain of 
15,149 over the same month last year. 


@ The average net paid circulation of THE EVE- 
NING SUN for October, 1920, was 84,876—a gain of 
12,654 over the same month last year. 


@ Advertisers in The Sunpapers are buying reader 
interest and reader confidence on a rising market. It 
is literally true that 


Everything In. Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 

JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 

Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
oes taiag hie stiffiee “i ee 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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More circulation at 3c 
than at Ic or 2c a copy 








The Chicago Evening American, 
at 3c a copy, sold more news- 
papers last month than it aver- 
aged for the month of October, 


during the six previous years. 


The Chicago Evening American 
sold at /¢ a copy, during the first 
three years of the previous six- 
year period; the Chicago Evening 
American sold at 2c a copy, 
during the second three years 
of the previous six-year period. 








Now over 360,000 daily 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 





THE ONLY! 


—the only “Roto” between New York and 
Boston. 


—in the only Sunday newspaper in a 
32-mile radius. 


These, in short, are the reasons why the 
Hartford Sunday Courant’s “Roto” Section, 
which takes its place as a regular Courant 
feature Sunday, Dec. 5, is such a good 
medium for your sales-story. 


Tell it pictorially—with all the tone and 
charm that well-printed “Rotos” alone can 
give. The Courant “Roto” Section repro- 
duces beautifully, and—remember—it is 
the ONLY paper in that wonderfully fer- 
tile sales-field, Hartford and the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. 


Space in the new Courant “Roto” Section 
is limited; let us work with you so that 
* your campaign may be most efficient. 


THE HARTFORD 


COURANT 


Continuously since 1764 


GitmMman, Nicotit & RUTHMAN 


Representatives 


World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Why COURANT Readers Sit in the «Angle of Interest”—See Next Week's Adyt. - 
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Which Labor Policy. 


The Right Road for Prosperity, Better Business and Safety 


By William B. Dickson 


Vice-President, Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 


[Evrrortat Nore: Scarcely any one 

ech delivered by a big business execu- 
tive in the last few years has caused 
more comment than that delivered by 
the vice-president of the Midvale Steel 
Company before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. It defines 
most clearly the essential differences 
between the two schools of labor rela- 
tions in America to-day. In its severe 
arraignment of the policy which shuts 
down production in an attempt to hold 
prices the speech will interest every ad- 
vertising and sales executive. Mr. 
Dickson might well have pointed out 
that advertising could play a threefold 
part in the development he suggests. It 
can carry over to men the ideals of 
management by direct advertising meth- 
ods—it can inspire more pride in crafts- 
manship, and insure continuity of em- 
loyment by building steady future mar- 
bets and demand by the force of na- 
tional advertising to the consumer. ] 


WHEN your committee in- 
vited me to take part in this 
discussion, I assume they knew 
that I was not an. engineer. 

In a long business experience, 
however, I have been identified 
with some large enterprises, de- 
manding the highest degree of 
technical skill. The usual pro- 
cedure was for the non-profes- 
sional members of the official staff 
to decide what was wanted in the 
shape of final product and then 
turn the problem of securing re- 
sults over to the engineering ‘staff. 

I propose to handle my part of 
this discussion along samewhat 
similar lines by pointing out what 
I consider some of the weak 
points in our social structure, and 
some remedies, but leaving to you 
the part which your profession 
can play in meeting these prob- 
lems. 

Most men will agree that our 
present social order is showing 
signs of instability. This is par- 
ticularly true abroad, but we in 
America are not lacking in signs 
which point to a disturbed state 
of mind, especially on the part of 
workingmen. The authority of 
old standards and convention is 
being questioned, sometimes in 
such a manner as to take one’s 


, 
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breath away. For instance, in the 
proposed Plumb bill for handling 
the railroads. 

The term “Mechanical” in the 
title of your society would seem, 
on first thought, to be “essentially 
materialistic—“of the .earth, 
earthy”—and, therefore, furthest 
removed from ethical problems. 
In the last two or three genera- 
tions, however, mechanical devel- 
opments have played such a large 
part in shaping our social order 
that they have become an impor- 
tant factor in ethical problems. 

The question has been raised 
by thoughtful men whether or not 
the applied sciences, progress in 
which is peculiarly the boast of 
our age, have really advanced the 
human race in the path of evolu- 
tion. I believe that they have; 
but, nevertheless, there are grave 
dangers attendant on modern con- 
ditions of work and living which 
must be recognized and counter- 
acted, if American ideals are to 
be preserved as energizing factors 
in our civilization. 


SPECIALIZATION MENACE 


About a year ago, in speaking 
to. the Philadelphia branch of 
your society, I dwelt on what I 
consider the menace of the highly 
specialized task in our modern 
factories. I am going to mention 
it again, because I have been 
seeking light on it ever since, but 
without success. I am wrong 
in my premises, I wish you would 
show me. If I am right, I would 
like to know the answer to the 
problem. 

The danger to which I refer is 
the high degree of specialization 
in modern industry. The division 
of labor, which is such a marked 
characteristic of modern industry, 
has added a new complexity to 
the relation of employer and em- 
ployee, and has brought with it 
new problems, which vitally affect 
the community life. 

I tried to draw a parallel be- 
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tween the village blacksmith and 
shoemaker, whom I knew as a boy 
in a country village in Western 
Pennsylvania, and their modern 
successors, who operate the auto- 
matic machines in our factories. 


My point was that the old con-. 


ditions furnished what I feel to 
be an essential factor in a nor- 
mal life—ié. e¢., joy in work 
through the exercise of the crea- 
tive instinct. 

It is difficult for me to asso- 
ciate this feeling with a highly 
specialized task, where the work- 
man performs a simple operation 


over and over perhaps for years. ~ 


I feel that the opportunity for 
the expression of the creative in- 
stinct in our modern factory is 
very limited. I am also convinced 
that the natural, inevitable effect 
on the individual of the deadly 
monotony of highly specialized 
factory work is to stunt him men- 
tally, morally and physically, un- 
less it. is counteracted by some 
other vital force. 


AGAINST REACTION 


It is unthinkable that there 
should be any backward step in 
our industrial progress. No sane 
man would propose to solve this 
problem by reverting to the old 
conditions. Our shoes, clothing 
and all other products essential 
to our present civilization will 
have to be made by highly spe- 
cialized automatic machinery. 

But if I am justified in my 
premises, there is a human prob- 
lem which must be faced, and in 
my opinion it is a problem in the 
solving of which lies the question 
of the survival of our democratic 
ideals.” 

EFFICIENCY 
“We have a cabinetmaker in our town 
Who learned his trade in Italy, and 
loves 
More than the sight of some rare Chip- 
pendale 
To reproduce a piece himself, with here 
And there some little change that more 
refines, 
Or scroll or a of his own design. 
You cannot hurry him; he works by 


n 

And, like an artist, broods his plan— 
to saw : 

And scrape with happy haste when all 
goes well. 

To put a-job aside for weeks, perhaps 

When something else of .more appeal 
turns up— 
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Which is not good for business, of 
course, 

I often work beside him in his shop. 
Using his tools and his advice, and 
while . 

I make some clumsy chair or mirror 

frame, i , ‘ 
He brings a lovely highboy into life 
And vents his scorn on furniture that 
comes 
From ‘Meecheegan,’ turned out upon 
machines, 
Or tells me how in Italy, at home, 
*You want a t’ng, you tell the cabinet- 


man, = 
He make.you what you want; it is all 
yours: 

And in his shop, seventy-five, maybe, 
Maybe a hundred boy all work and 
learn.’ X 
Alas! he has but one to learn from him; 
The rest are turning lathes in ‘Meechee- 


n’— 

Unthinking cogs in that machine which is 

Our new industrial efficiency. 

The other day, beside myself and Joe, 

The lad, a third had come to tinker 
there, 

So, four of us were busy at our work. 
The pungent shavings curled up through 
my plane—- sti : 
Joe’s saw was singing in a tight-grain 

rd, 
A hammer rang, a chisel bit the wood— 
And Tony suddenly looked up and 
laughed: : 
‘Some busy,eh?’ he cried. ‘T like it so! 
I like it when the shave they pile up fast; 
In my home, Italy, we work like that. 
Seventy-five, maybe, all make somet’ing 
Himself, the legs an’ arms an’ seat an’ 
back!’ ° é 
His chisel bit the wood again, and he, 
With smiling face and eyes that saw 
ar off, 
Began to sing, ‘Donna e mobile. 


Watter Pricuarp Eaton. 


o” 


FREEDOM IS EFFICIENCY 


It has been said that free gov- 
ernment is more important than 
good government. I believe this 
to be a profound truth, and ap- 
plying it to the form of govern- 
ment and admitting the manifest 
advantages of a concentrated gov- 
erning class in securing a highly 
efficient social order, I would say 
that if there must be a choice, 
it is better to be free and ineffi- 
cient than to secure efficiency by 
having men become mere cogs in 
a complex social machine op- 
erated by a so-called superior 
class. 

Efficiency in all lines of human 
endeavor is greatly to be desired, 
yet I fear that we are. at present 
in danger of making a fetish of 
efficiency to such an extent as to 
endanger human freedom. 

It is a deadly menace in a peo- 
ple clothed with political power, 
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HAT is the purchas- 

ing power of circu- 
lation — 350,000 people 
spend about $700,000 
a week attending New 
York Theatres. And this 
money is spent too after 
these people have bought 
all of their personal or 
family needs. 


This tremendous  pur- 
chasing power can be 
reached economically 
only through New York 
Theatre Programs. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. ; 
108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bldg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
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but stunted in body and soul by 
their environment. As I said, I 
have not been able to find a sat- 
isfactory, practicable answer to 
this problem, and I leave it with 
you. 

The principal theme, however, 
to which I wish to direct your at- 
tention is a broader one, and in 
the working out of the social 
problem which I present, I am 
hopeful that an answer will be 
found also for the problem of the 
specialized task. 

My theme is this: What is the 
supreme issue confronting man- 
kind to-day? In my opinion, sim- 
ply the same issue which runs 
back through all history, and 
which we have fondly dreamed 
was settled once and forever by 
the American people, namely— 
aristocracy vs. democracy. 

We Americans are so accus- 
tomed to think of democracy as 
the normal system of human gov- 
ernment, the very flower of civili- 
zation, that the mas in our midst 
who would seriously question this 
apparently self-evident truth would 

ooked upon as abnormal, to 
say the least. 


DEMOCRACY NOT ACHIEVEMENT 


We achieved, or we fondly 
hoped we had achieved, political 
democracy when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. As a mat- 
ter of fact, democracy is not an 
achievement ; it is an opportunity 
for further struggle upward. 

We must now set our minds to 
the task of applying democratic 
principles to industrial relations. 

I believe there is a grave men- 
ace to our American ideas in the 
highly centralized, autocratic con- 
trol which is becoming a marked 
tendency in our great industries. 

The feudal system was based 
on the ownership of land and its 
appurtenances—such as highways, 
mines, streams, fisheries, etc., by 
the barons, and it was effective in 
securing autocratic control of the 
workers, because the vast majority 
were tillers of the soil, or workers 
in other industries controlled 


through land’ ownership. 

The tendency of our modern in- 
dustrial system is toward auto- 
cratic control 


of the workers 
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through ownership of what our 
socialistic friends term “the tools 
of production,” which include not 
only the natural resources, but 
also the furnaces, mills, factories 
and transportation systems. 

Instead of indulging in glitter- 
ing generalities, let me cite two 
instances of what has happened 
under the existing system of cor- 
porate control. 

Some years ago, a gentleman 
at the head of one of our great 
corporations decided that prices 
must be maintained in the face of 
a diminishing demand. In order 
to accomplish his purpose, he re- 
stricted production by shutting 
down a number of large plants 
located in different communities, 
each of which had been built up 
largely as an adjunct of the plant. 


CONDEMNS CLOSING DOWN 
DUSTRIES 


OF IN- 


Some of these plants were kept 
closed for about a year, and the 
result was disaster to the com- 
munities. The merchants were 
driven out of business, real estate 
values were depreciated, and the 
workers were thrown on their own 
resources and had to break up 
their homes and seek employment 
elsewhere. None of these persons 
had any voice in the momentous 
decision, which was made in a 
New York office, and which re- 
sulted in social paralysis in all of 
these communities. 

This last summer the president 
of one of the largest textile com- 
panies suddenly announced that 
his mills would close for an in- 
definite period, and they were 
closed in the same arbitrary, au- 
tocratic manner as above de- 
scribed. 

History is filled with instances 
where centralized power has led 
to conditions inimical to human 
progress, as that term is usually 
understood in America. It is the 
effect of the unconscious insolence 
of conscious power. 

Consider for a moment, the des- 
potic power which our modern 
system of industry gives a few 
men over the lives and fortunes of 
hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow-citizens. By reason of this 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The Blackman| 


ADVERTISING 
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To Manufacturers of 
Industrial Belting 


E would like'to dis- 

cuss immediately 

the marketing and 
advertising of belting with a 
progressive manufacturer of 
either leather, rubber, Balata 
or fabric belting. 


We have a marketing idea 
which would, we believe, 
provide a distinct and ef- 
fective new basis for both 
personal salesmanship and 
advertising. This idea first 
affects the manufacturing 
side of the belting manufac- 
turer’s business, but not to 
the extent of making neces- 
sary any changes in his pres- 
ent equipment. 

We have submitted the 
idea privately to men who 
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are familiar with technical 
products and industrial buy- 
ing habits. They agree that 
it is a new and exceedingly 
promising thought in the 
marketing of belting. They 
believe with us that some 
belting manufacturer will 
sooner or later adopt this 
plan with telling results. 


No obligation is incurred 
in getting in touch with us— 
though we naturally desire 
to share this idea with the 
manufacturer who is most 
eager to win for himself an 
outstanding position in the 
belting field. 





Compan York 


116-122 ~ W. 4224 ST, 
























OU have a booklet to be 

printed, or a catalog, or some 

other form of sales literature. 
You want high-power results. 
You want the kind of a job that 
means hard thinking in planning, 
skill in illustrating and engraving, 
expert and painstaking care in 
putting through the press. 








Here is the quickest and surest 
way to get it: 


Call up Longacre 2320. 

Ask for Sales Department. 

Name day and hour for 
interview. 





Charles Francis Press 


. 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 
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When the Big Sales Argument 
Loses Its Punch 


How the American Scrubbing Equipment Co. Shifted Its Advertising 
Appeal from a Specific Talking Point to a General Idea 


By Arthur Cobb, Jr. 


[s it always a good idea to use 
the saving of money appeal in 
an advertising campaign? 

When a product is analyzed 
one of the first things an adver- 
tiser seeks to establish is the econ- 
omy of the price. This is always 
important where the sales unit is 
large, say $100 or over. If the 
saving is extraordinary, the temp- 
tation to play it up is almost irre- 
sistible. It is always hard for 
human nature, as universally con- 
stituted, to turn away from a 
good specific argument that scores 
big with the immediate buyer 
group, to the use of a broad, gen- 
eral appeal that touches the en- 
tire public. 

If the product is seeds, should 
the advertiser talk good seeds, or 
better gardens? If a washing 
machine, shall the argument be 
saving in cost of operation, or 
homes free from drudgery? If 
safety razors, which appeal will 
bring the bigger response, shaves 
at a low cost per each, or fresh, 
clean faces every day? 

The experience of the Ameri- 
can Scrubbing Equipment Co. is 
interesting to other advertisers 
who have asked themselves the 
question. ‘ 

This compary manufactures 
what it calls the Finnell System 
of floor scrubbing equipment. The 
scrubbing machine itself is elec- 
trically operated and comes in 
several different sizes. It is usu- 
ally sold in connection with two 
or three auxiliary appliances. One 
of these, called a water absorber, 
dries the floor after it is scrubbed. 
Another, called a mop truck, is a 
water carrier for keeping clean 
the mops used to rinse the floor. 
It has two compartments, one for 
clean water and one to receive the 
dirty water from the mops when 
they are wrung. Taken all to- 
gether, these appliances provide a 
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practical and efficient power scrub- 
bing equipment for factories, office 
buildings, hotels, hospitals and 
large -stores. 


BROADENING THE ADVERTISING AP- 
PEAL 


When the company first started 
to market its wares it followed 
what seemed to be the line of least 
resistance. That is, it chose’ the 
most obvious selling plan. In its 
advertising it dwelt on the fact 
that the Finnell System of power 
scrubbing would save so much 
labor hire as compared with the 
old - fashioned hands - and - knees 
method that it would pay for it- 
self in a very short time, in addi- 
tion to doing the work much more 
thoroughly. 

This was a very cogent argu- 
ment and sold considerable equip- 
ment, especially in textile mills, 
where immaculate fioors are a 
paramount consideration. Much 
money is necessarily spent in tex- 
tile mills to maintain clean sur- 
roundings, and any saving is a 
big object. 

But for some reason the mar- 
ket didn’t broaden as it ought to. 
In spite of continued advertising 
and concentrated selling drives, 
the volume of business reached a 
certain point and then seemed to 
stand still 

The selling plan was carefully 
scrutinized. Sales were being 
made direct to users, usually the 
purchasing agents of factories, of- 
fice buildings, hotels, department 
stores and other buildings of more 
than ordinary floor area. These 
purchasing agents were being 
reached by advertising in various 
trade journals, and called upon . 
regularly by the company’s sales- 
men. No jobbers or dealers par- 
ticipated in the distribution be- 
cause the equipment requires an 
educational. presentation and a 
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selling demonstration which is 
felt to be beyond the range of 
anyone not directly connected 
with the company. 

So no one could see a good rea- 
son for changing the selling plan. 
If the company’s own representa- 
tives were not able materially to 
increase the volume of business in 
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and hotels, know how very un- 
favorable they are impressed 

the sight of dirty, ill-kept floors, 
What is not so obvious is the fact 
that unsanitary conditions in fac- 
tories producing articles consumed 
by the general public, such as food 
and clothing, may have a much 
more direct bearing on the public 
health, as well as on 
the health of the 





Clean People Want 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in American Business 


‘Te know that 2 hovel « cisan is to 
fee! ics respectabe 








FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF POWER SCRUBBING 


EMPHASIZING THE PRODUCT OF THE MACHINE THAT IS 


BEING ADVERTISED 


spite of increased efforts, it would 
be idle to expect jobbers or deal- 
ers to do so. 

“We finally decided,” said an 
official of the agency handling the 
account, “to sell the idea of the 
desirability of cleanliness, rather 
than the machine itself or the 
money it would save. In other 
words, we would go direct to the 
general public with an advertising 
message dwelling on the advan- 
tages of clean floors in all types 
of buildings. 

“People who frequent public 
buildings, such as hospitals, stores 


Unies the fleers are ChaAm, the emab- 
heghmment ws mov CLEAR. 





employees of such 
plants. 

“We felt that em- 
phasizing a few of 
these facts in general 
publications would 
help to mold public 
sentiment in favor of 
clean floors as a gen- 
eral proposition, This, 
in turn, would serve 
strongly to influence 


ia at Sues noe no case bot these’ various insti- 
methods . * 

eT a et Sianommege tuitions when direct 

see tar be | en ha selling methods fall 
. = Cheat bt . 

tcanuiecioarmapeinenies wes a ene aren The wiete 

nat enn me is that public opinion 

ee srnnae Cie an is an infinitely more 

AMERICAN BQUIPMENT CO. ° y 
‘om 7 a Sewn powerful selling force 


than any kind of in- 
dividual argument can 
ever hope to be. 
Therefore, if we 
could use it to advan- 
tage in our particular 
case, there was our 
cue.” 

In preparing its ad- 
vertising copy along 
these lines, the com- 
pany has adopted the 
slogan, “Clean Floors 
Reflect Clean Busi- 
ness.” This is the 
central idea of all the 
advertising, and the various in- 
sertions elaborate on it in differ- 
ent definite ways. One piece of 
copy that did unusually good work 
is headed “Clean People Want 
Clean Floors in American Busi- 
ness.” 

In its exploitation of the idea 
of cleanliness, many interesting 
advertising by-ways have been ex- 
plored by the company. For in- 
stance, a certain big department 
store in Cleveland installed the 
Finnell System and _ straightway 
proceeded to make capital out of 
the fact. This store mentioned in 
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The Brunswick ghepeemegh and rec- 
cmongat th le of lis 
© people o po 

and the Northwest B te h a cam- 

rung in The eapolis 

une, placed by — Brunswick- 

Balke Cellendes Com: 7 etet? 
-sized arr. well ilustrated 

ed up b is Eeetic and large 

circulation 0: bune, is causing 

this take hold’”’ and is 


helping campaign 0, Soames their sales. 


The latest addition to the list of 
advertisers in the rotogravure section 
of The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
is the Stanley Insulating Company, 
which has reserved four-column space 
for the Ferrostat Stanley Vacuum 
Bottle. MacLean Libbey, sales man- 
ager and director of a vertising for 
the Stanley Insulating Company, 
giving his personal attention te this 
rotogravure advertising cquneien. 
Copy 57 Lo By and placed by 
the J. r ompso mpany. 
Arranged well inside Tieaty of white 

, stress is laid in the copy upon 

e fact that the Stanley Ferrostat 

bottle ‘‘will not break’ by means of 

contrast between the display 
lines and the argumentative body of 
the copy. Copy runs until the first of 
the year. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is complet- 
ing a three-months’ campaign on r- 
igarettes for the Falk 





bert Tareyton o 
Tobacco Company. Copy came from 
the Federal Adv ing Agency da 
schedule in The Tribune hes) ven 
quite an impetus to sales in nne- 
spolis and the Northwest. 
The Sehl Advertising Ag has 


sent The Minneapolis ls ‘riba os a ached. 

ule for Calumet Baking P er, run- 

ning twice a week until Jane 1921. 

Calumet is an old friend with ibune 
thanks to th 
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for this enterprising advertiser. 
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Once-a-week copy for L. C. Chase 
ae pe 
a june. © campaign was 
Tnced by S. A. Conover & Co. 


The Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States has 
selected The Minneapolis Tribune for 
a cam of education to the peo- 

le of See 4 and the Northwest 
n behalf of coffee as a table bev- 





compane* carried by local coffee 
roas houses. The a “4 
fluence should help materially to in- 
fluence a larger use of coffee. Copy 
comes from the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Agency. 


Strouse-Baer, Inc., has been 4 
to the growing list of advertisers in 
the beautiful rotogravure section be- 
ing published as & pest of The Min- 
seapett Sunday bune. The fact 

this section is prepared and 
printed in the —— office, thus en- 
abling the editers and art directors to 
carry local features of 
RL. J as those of na 





prostiee ’s emote’ necth section. Advertisers. 


their products in this 
gravure color tone portrayal to the 
people of Mirneapolis and the N 

west. Inasmuch as I . 
oan of The Minnea 





in _ orthwest it is the only me- 
enables adve: 
the ple of this part of the country 
t way. 

The Universal Advertisi Agency 
“has. sent The ya ay a 
campaign for the Cake Cor- 
poration advertisin com) "s 
attractive line of + He es to 


the people of this section. 








ember 4° ®:C: 


FIRST 
oe Ase Is the oldest and best dai 
” paper published in Mi 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 
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its local 
that its floors were kept clean by 
electrical scrubbers. It even went 
so far as to display the scrubbing 
apparatus in one of its windows. 
It felt that cleanliness in floors 
was a badge of respectability and 
a promoter of prestige with its 
own customers. 

The company seized this idea at 
once. It got out a folder, ad- 
dressed to its customers, entitled 
“A Big Idea for Your Advertis- 
ing.” This folder shows a re- 
production of one of the com- 
pany’s own advertisements and 
calls attention to the slogan al- 
ready mentioned. It then pro- 
ceeds: 

“Tie your advertising to the 
clean floor campaign. 

“The slogan in the advertise- 
ment reproduced on the opposite 
page is mightier than it looks. 
Study of it from the public’s view- 
point will reveal the truth of 
that statement. The persistent 
repetition of this phrase in a 
national advertising campaign al- 
ready started is creating public 
interest in clean floors and their 
benefits. 

“As time goes on and, one after 
another, the Finnell System ad- 
vertisements drive home the mes- 
sage of truth expressed in the 
slogan, the buying public will 
look with increasing favor upon 
the merchandise of those adver- 
tisers whose floors are known to 
be clean. 

“Employees, too, will be influ- 
enced. They will appreciate the 
clean establishments. They will 
look for clean floors, preferring 
to work where the advantages of 
such thoroughness may be en- 


joyed. 

“‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean 
Business’ will appear in every 
Finnell System advertisement. 


Picture, now, your own adver- 
tisements appearing in the same 
publications that carry this Amer- 
ican Scrubbing Equipment copy, 
the many benefits of clean floors 
described in our advertisements, 
while your own advertising, reach- 
ing the same readers, tells them 
that your product is manufactured 
amid clean surroundings on clean 
floors—and that you are, thereby 
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newspaper atvertising giving your customers a clean 


product and a clean service.’ 

At the bottom are shown proofs 
of two sizes of small cuts. Either 
is sent gratis to any customer re- 
questing them. They consist of a 
small illustration showing an elec- 
tric scrubbing machine in opera- 
tion, with the legend: “Our Elec- 
trically Scrubbed Clean Floors 
Help to Make a Clean Product.” 
The customer completes the sug- 
gested tie-up by running one of 
these in his own advertisements. 

It is sometimes a delicate and 
daring enterprise to start out on 
a new advertising tack, such as 
was done in the case of this com- 
pany. But did it work? The 
best answer is the fact that the 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. is now from three to four 
months behind in filling its 
orders, and is materially enlarg- 
ing its plant equipment. 





Builders Join in Co-operative 
Campaign 

Forty builders of homes in Benson- 
hurst, Brooklyn, formed an organiza- 
tion, under the name of the Benson- 
hurst Builders’ Association, and used 
full es in New York, newspapers to 
sell her houses, a short time ago. 

Each builder was assessed $35 for 
each house offered for sale. Local 
real estate brokers promised to turn in 
one-third of their commission on sales 
oi these houses, and similar contribu- 
tions were secured from building ma- 
terial companies. 

The first campaign covered a period 
of three weeks with satisfactory re- 
sults. A number of the houses were 
sold which the association believe would 
not have had purchasers, had concerted 
advertising effort not been made. An 
extension of the campaign is now con- 
templated. 

An interesting feature of the cam- 
paign was the use of a uniform sign 
on all of the houses, on the brokers’ 
offices and on the automobiles used to 
carry prospective purchasers from the 
subway stations to the houses adver- 
tised. This sign bore the legend, 
“Member, Bensonhurst Builders’ Asso- 
ciation,” and the newspaper advertising 
urged prospective buyers to look for the 
sign. 





Edward Melia with 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


Edward Melia, recently with the 
General Ordnance Company, maker of 
“G-O” tractors, New York, . now with 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New York, 
as assistant general sales and advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Another Mighty Power 
Harnessed forIndustry 


UR railroads are but the aids of 
Industry in serving the public. 
Mighty forces generated by steam and 
electricity are working day and night 
to assist the distribution of raw 
materials and finished products. 


KE So, too, has the force of motion 
ee. \ pictures been fitted to Industrial 
' needs. Truth productions represent 
all of the power of the screen coupled 
with years of experience in its applica- 

tion to business problems. 
v Truth productions are but another 


\ medium for the improvement of sales, produc- 
‘ tion, morale, public welfare and plant practice. 





















In ninety-nine out of a hundred busi- 
nesses investigation develops valuable uses for 
Truth Productions. It is a part of our service 
to investigate and determine the manner in 
which this medium will prove effective in 
your work. We are anxious to place this 
service at your disposal without obligation. 


Among others we handle the Industrial 
Film advertising for Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., New York Milk Con- 
ference Board and Splitdorf Magneto. © 









HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distrifutors of 
Gndustrial Educational Films 

New York City 


Offices and Studios 230~232 West 38%- Street 
7 
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Our Clients 


AMERICAN PHOTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. X-ra: x 2 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Tobacco Products 

ASPHALT ASSOCIATION 

NEw Yor« City phalt 

Bass 3 HEUTER R PAINT COMPANY 


N FRAN 
BEECH-NUT PACKING conra NY 
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CANAJONS Riz, N.Y. ‘ood Products 
BLAIR AND COMPANY 
New Yor«k City Bankers 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 
New Yorx City , Milks—Condensed, Evaporated 
and Flaked. Confectionery 


Mal 
cone 7. Rigg -® MACHINE COMPAN 


Auto-Crane 
CALIVORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
N FRANCISCO, CAL Blue mens Almonds 
CALIFORNIA A OLIVE “ASSOCIATIO N 
cote pe paves 


Los AN Calif 
CALIPORNIA-OREGON tet oe 


SAN FRAN fo Servies 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
N FRANCISCO, CAL. Monte bs Fruits 


A Vv 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Lumber 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los ANGELES, CAL Diamond Brand Walnuts 
3.1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


ILL Detour Tractor Plows 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., GONSOLIDATED 


‘w YORK Ciry aseline Products 
CLEVELAND METAL ewes COMPA ANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO pty Oll Cook Stoves, Per- 
ection Heaters, Aladdin Utensils 
La AES TRACTOR COMPANY 
ND, O8 letrac Tyee Tyee Tractors 
COLDWELL Lawn MOWER or 


N 
CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


ENVER Troleum Product 
CRESCENT WASHING MACHINE COMPAN 
New Y. Dish Washers and Metal Parts Washers 


ate 


“isco, CAL Inebrosia 
s. DODGE, INC. “SPRYW HEEL DIVISION 
| Tractor 


RK CITY 
EASTERN “MANUFACTURIN COMPANY 
New Yorxk City * and Ledger Papers 
aes STOVE _CGRSPA Ne 


ANSFIELD. Stoves 
ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES 


ND, ORE. Santiseptic Lotion 
FINDEX_ CO} COMPANY 


San Francisco, CAL Office Equipment 
J. A. FOLGE Rt & COMPANY 
SAN » CAL. Coffee 


FRAN A 
E, GORS & COMPANY 
HALLMARK YSEWELTRS 
New Yor« Crrr Silverware and Jewelry 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
New York Cirr Trucks 
LIBERTY ya BANK 
New York CITY 
a. PAPER COMPANY 
w YORK Liberty Tapes and Moisteners 
LOGANJOHNSON Conran ray vir 
BosTon ams, ellies, Frul aD Syrups 
MAGNUS FRUIT PRODUCTS 
tain Products 


NCISCO L. Foun 
MANUFACTURING | CO. OF AMERICA 


Cigars 








PHILADELPHIA U-All-No Mints 
MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 


Opt 

MOHR STEEL COMPANY 

» CAL Bulldog Stump Pullers 
NATIONAL ©) CITY BANK OF CLE 
NAT] ONAL ARM EQUIPMENT COM NY 

w Yorx« CiTy e Kirk spray 8 

NATIONAL PAPER propucrs COMPANY 
By Y oes Preducts, Towels, Sopozon 


NELSON, BAKER & COM MPANY 
bono, Mica, Garden Court Toilet Preparations 


ystem 


niay 














ery 
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NUJOL LABORATORIES 
EW : rule! 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
BosTon, Mass. kers 
PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY | seattle 
AN CISCO AL. mber, 
PARAFFINE COMPANIES. INC 
SAN , Cal Roofing and Floor Coverings 
PUBL. ISHERS PI PRINTING COMPANY 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Ew Yorxk C 
SAN. SDIBGO— CALIFORNIA g 


N Dip Ca Be San Diego 
SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPA! Y 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Medusa Portland Cement and Water 
W. F. 8c aRAr FT & SONS confonatt ‘ION * 


Boston, Mass Confectionery 
SECU RITY’ SAVINGS BANE 
SAN FRAN Bank 
sor, « CROP "SERVIC E, POTASH "SYNDICATE 
w YORK City ertilizer 
SPAULDING LOC LOGGING Cc OMPANY 
on VALLEY RArae COMPA 
N FRAN Mu rie Water Service 
STANDARD. OIL to. ‘Or CALIFOR 
San cisco, Petroleum Products 
STANDARD — co ‘OF LOUISIANA 
NE La. troleum Products 
STANDARD ¢ OiL ‘CO: OF NESRASKA 
OMAHA, NEB. roleum Products 
STANDARD OIL CO, OF NEW ERSEY 
New York City Petroleum Products 
ae — — OIL CO, OF NEW YORK 
w YorK CITy leum Products 
STANDARD oT "Co. OF OHIO 
Petroleum Products 
sw EET CANDY. COMPANY 
Sati Lakr City UTAH Candies 
SWIFT "* COMPANY 
CHICA Vream Pear ut Shortening 


UNITED STATES RUBBER bi mf | (Mechanical Goods) 
Ra CITY ubber Products 


New Yor 
ZONITE. COMPANY 
New York CITY AND ATLANTA, GA. Antiseptics 
ACCOUNTS OF THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY LIMITED 
Cc a ny COMPANY OF CANADA, are 
Electrical Conduit 


DOMINION. CANNERS, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONT. Dominion Brand Canned Fruits and 


JOHN GOODISON THRESHER A LIMITED 
SARNIA, ONT. ng ME KTiee 
HARVEY-HUBBELL CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED 
‘ORONTO, ONT. Electrical Ri vialties 
GEO. H. HESS. — « COMPANY, LI 
TORONTO, r Seats 
HYDRO ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION. ‘OF ONTARIO 
Toro OnT Electrical Devices 
IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT leum Products . 
INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONT. im Producers and Refiners 
WM. A. Ry Co., LIMITED 


lectric Washing Machines 
LIMITE 


HesrELER, ONT 
OFF ICE B SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
Office ED and Filing Syttems 


PERFECTION STOVE Co., LIMITE 

SARNIA .ONT Cookstoves and Heaters 
VITRIFIED CLAY PIPE rungcrt BURFAU 
RONTO 


tos los 


trified Clay Pipe 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway-Mw York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Zoning System in 
San Francisco to Check 
Food Waste 


Too Many Grocery Stores in Cer- 
tain Localities and Consumers 
Have to Pay the Excessive Over- 
head That Results—Effort to.Be 
Made to Market Perishable Food 
with Less Loss 





= of a zoning system to 
eliminate waste in the distri- 
bution of foods to the consumer 
is being planned by the Consum- 
ers’ League of San Francisco. 

Aaron Sapiro, attorney for 
fourteen co-operative organiza- 
tions of food producers on the 
Pacific coast, said in a Chicago 
interview that co-operative organi- 
zation among producers is the 
only salvation of the food con- 
sumer. 

“However,” he declared, “co- 
operative food producing organi- 
zation must be by —aeey. in- 
stead of by territory. We have 
proved that conclusively on the 
Pacific slope. What I mean by 
commodity organization, is socie- 
ties of orange growers, almond 
growers, prune growers, etc., each 
independent of any other class of 
food growers. That plan gives 
pure co-operation, centralized ef- 
forts in each line, and gives, in 
addition, a merchandising policy 
instead of a dumping policy. 

“We are. approaching that same 
policy in San Francisco now from 
the other end, the consumers’ end, 
and it is taking hold wonderfully. 
The secret of true co-operation 
among consumers is elimination 
of waste in food handling and 
proper merchandising. The aver- 
age grocer is not a profiteer; as 
a matter of fact, he is not netting 
so much money as the bricklayer. 
We have found that out in San 
Francisco—and we have also 
found out the why of it. 

“In that city are 1,200 groceries, 
or one to every eighty families. 
There is an enormous duplication. 
One good store can serve 600 fam- 
ilies, we have found. Some ac- 
tually are serving well 1,000 fam- 
ilies. San Francisco, for efficient 
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service, should have no more than 
200 groceries instead of 1,200. In 
one part of the city, in two blocks, 
there are seventeen groceries. Not 
one of them can adopt a real mer- 
chandising policy; there is too 
much duplication. The consumers 
in those two blocks are paying 
the overhead of every one of 
those seventeen stores; they 
should be paying for only one 
store, two at most. 

“In co-operative marketing we 
have found that the grower can 
take care of all waste between 
himself and the wholesaler by 
having his own marketing system. 
But the consumer is the only per- 
son who can care for waste be- 
tween the wholesaler and the con- 
sumer. The consumer is the un- 
fortunate one in a bad system. 

“In our plan we are zoning the 
city for the placing of 150 to 200 
stores. This we know will give 
the consumer a 25 per cent saving 
directly upon his retail purchases. 
Furthermore, we are working out 
a merchandising system where- 
by overproduction of perishable 
foods can be placed before the 
consumers at the least possible 
cost and without loss to the pro- 
ducer.” 





Maytag in the Newspapers 

The Maytag Washing Machine Com- 
pany, of Newton, Ia., is planning a test 
newspaper campaign for Detroit and 
Philadelphia. he plan involves news- 
paper promotion work with publishers 
and dealer co-operation. The copy is 
being placed by Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, of Chicago. 





Shiffer and Pearson with 
Portland Agency 


J. Bernard Shiffer, who was formerly 
vice-president and art director of the 
Arthur Crumrine Company, Columbus, 
O., has joined Botsford, Constantine & 
Tyler, Portland, Ore., as art director. 
A. R. Pearson has joined the staff of 
this agency as account executive. 





Chicago Publication Has 
New York Office 


A New York office has been estab- 
lished by The American Food Journal, 
Chicago. J. T. Emery, who was for- 
merly advertising manager of the Red 
Cross Magazine, has been appointed 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
in New York. 
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She Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


HEATER attend- 

ance, we believe, is 
a pretty fair barometer 
of prosperity in a com- 
munity. Crowded houses 
go hand in hand with 
good business and in- 
dustrial conditions. 


bd 2 s, 2 
ee er . : see 


New Home of The Hartford Times 


An attendance census was recently taken of the 
largest theaters in Hartford (movie and legitimate) , 
and the approximate attendance per week was found 
to be 138,270. 


With a population of 138,036 this attendance indi- 
cates a healthy state of employment. It shows that 
Hartford is still spending money freely on luxuries 
and that no serious wave of depression has struck 
town. 


It’s a good time for National Advertisers to push 
their wares. Complete coverage of this territory 
may be secured by using 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 


National Representatives 


_~KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bidg., 
New York Chicago 
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SALESMAN at the New 

York Auto Show is a great 
aid in placing before the- public 
the merits of any automotive 
product. He arouses interest and 
he creates desire as only personal 
contact can. But he works under 
a severe handicap. He rarely 
closes the sale because the noise 
and confusion around the booth 
makes an immediate decision on 
the part of the customer highly 
improbable. Most prospective 
buyers express a desire to wait 
until they have had time to digest 
the pros and cons in the matter. 
Nearly all of them want to get 
away from the influence of the 
salesman and the noise of the 
crowded galleries. They go home 
and in this seclusion they calmly 
arrive at a verdict. 


joyed by the Dollar § 
close promptly on De 


119 West Fortieth Street 
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r sctor’ Show-time 


ND then the January Auto 
Show Number of MoToR 
commences to wield its influence 
for every advertiser using its 
pages. This extra big edition is 
regarded by _ well-informed 
motorists as the year-book of the 
industry. The better class of 
dealer feels the same way about 
it. They all know that it con- 
tains the announcements of the 
big manufacturers; they use it in 
deciding which product they will 
buy—or sell. And because this 
Show Number of MoToR is so 
‘interesting and valuable to them 
—they willingly pay one dollar a 
copy for it— an unusual price for 
a magazine. The story of an au- 
tomotive product is naturally best 
told in the Show Number that 
most people gladly pay more 
money to read. 


New York, New York 
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Artistic Use of Graphic Space by 
Hampton Shops 


Illustration Shows One of a Series Being Run 
Exclusively in the New York Evening Post 


SATURDAY GRAPHIC THE EVENING POST 4 NEW YORK NOVEMBER 6 i930 





The Service of Frampton Shops 
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Hampeon Shops 


__ 18 Gast so*street- 
faring St Patrick's Cathedral 
ew York 


Deeoration Antiquities Kurniture 





Quality and buying power of readers 
is of primary importance in selection 
of medium through which to market 
merchandise of the quality illustrated. 

The results of one advertisement 


oe 


justifying an extended campaign, The 
Hampton Shops, well known makers of 
artistic furniture, have begun a series 
of pages in the Saturday Graphic of 
the New York Evening Post. 
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Should the Cub Salesman Be 


Treated Roughr 


Experiments Often Show That Youngsters Are Spoilt by Too Much Petting 


By A. H. Deute 


Manager Distribution and Advertising, The Borden Sales Company, Inc. 


HERE isn’t.a sales manager 

who doesn’t take pride in his 
“finds’—youngsters he discovered 
in high school, in retail stores, 
selling newspapers or what not. 

There isn’t a real, live, 22-karat 
sales manager in existence who 
hasn’t, at least in his secret diary, 
one page devoted to the sad rec- 
ord of such a “find” proving a 
distinct disappointment. 

And the third truism may be 
set down as follows: There 
isn’t a sales manager who doesn’t 
look back with keen regret to 
the moment he had to part with 
his “find” and said “find” walked 
out with the definite belief that 
the boss had “gone back on him” 
and failed to give him a square 
deal. 

But the optimistic sales man- 
ager, like the ever optimistic pros- 
pector for gold mines, covers up 
ris disappointment and starts out 
in his search for other discoveries. 

Now and then these make good 
and many of the most prominent 
executives of to-day were “finds” 
ten, fifteen, twenty years ago. 
There are just enough of them 
who become real business men 
and stand out as credits to. their 
discoverers to make the search a 
favorite indoor sport. 

If the typical youngster, just 
breaking into the selling game, 
could realize how strongly the 
sales manager is pulling for him, 
he would open his eyes in awe. 
But it is a good thing that he 
doesn’t realize, because if he did, 
he would become so self-satis- 
fied and so dependent upon the 
manager’s effort to have him suc- 
ceed that he would surely be 
doomed: to fail. 

In fact, it might almost be put 
down as an axiom that one sure 
road to failure on the part of the 
cub is for the sales. manager to 


let him get the idea that his suc- 
cess means sonfething to his boss. 

Which brings us to a considera- 
tion of Jones. Jones came to the 
attention of this particular sales 
manager while the said Jones was 
a general roustabout and window 
trimmer for a general merchan- 
dise store. He was probably 
twenty-four years old. He had 
all the earmarks of a salesman 
—the physical make-up and the 
mentality—and he was a hard 
worker in the store. The sales 
manager found out that customers 
liked-him—liked to buy from him, 
He had that something in his 
make-up which made it easy for 
the buyer to place the order. It 
was easier to buy from Jones than 
to turn him down. 

Everything combined to make 
him the ideal sort of “find” and 
the sales manager had discovered 
him personally. That night, they 
had a talk. Jones was getting 
$16 a week. The sales manager 
started him out at $25. 


TOO EASY A ROAD 


The new man went to work 
and started auspiciously. Then 
he said he was thinking of getting 
married and the sales manager 
encouraged the move. It would 
more firmly establish young Jones 
as a coming business man. He 
gave him a small salary advance. 
He went to the wedding. Jones 
married a nice sort of a girl who 
was willing to work and: help 
Jones get started. ~ 

The sales manager was so well 
pleased with the showing of Jones 
that he began talking to him about 
adding to his territory and mak- 
ing him.a sub-manager, with three ° 
or four men under him. 

Right in. the middle of all this 
the props seemed to be kicked out 
from under, and before the sales 
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manager knew what had taken 
place he had had to take: on his 
most executive manner and “fire” 
Jones out coldly and cruelly. 

The latter skidded and slipped 
and landed in a heap, making a 
complete wreck of himself. After 
being discharged he and his wife 
spent the better part of the two 
weeks’ salary given him when he 
left, telling friends and acquain- 
tances of how a fickle sales mana- 
ger had taken Jones up and then 
plumped him coldly to the ground. 

During those weeks the manager 
nursed a bump of wounded van- 
ity and ruefully figured up the loss 
to the house and the loss of pride 
on his own part. 

Now, just what happened to 
Jones was this. He and his wife 
became convinced that the boss 
was interested in Jones’s success. 
Instead of making the most of it 
and realizing that every good job 
he did would get full credit, 
Jones became inoculated with the 
idea that the boss was looking 
after him. Instead of flourishing 
in the light of the boss’s favor and 
using his opportunities to the ut- 
most, he began to sit back and 
take it easy under the impression 
that the boss would see him 
through. Instead of justifying his 
sales manager he began to capi- 
talize him. He shortened his 
working hours on the road, 
slipped home Thursday nights 
and didn’t slip back out until 
Tuesday morning and counted on 
the friendship of his boss to ac- 
cept the excuses which took the 
_ place of orders. He failed to 
realize that his selling cost was 
we and that far from being 

“find” he was rapidly becoming 
a “pest.” 

When the boss told him how 
he stood he took on an air of in- 
jured innocence. When he was 
finally discharged, it hurt him 
enormously, but he will never 
realize that it hurt the sales man- 
ager a good deal more keenly. 

That particular “find” has 
_ brains and ability. The unfor- 
tunate part of it is that his first 
sales manager invested ; sum of 
money in him on whicl some fu- 
ture concern will cash in, because 
this youngster is going’ to make 
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good after he has two or three 
similar rough treatments. Grad- 
ually and unconsciously he will 
learn and his attitude will change, 
but “he will never know just why 
he was discharged and unless he 
becomes exceedingly broadminded 
he will never realize that he him- 
Self was to blame. 

But on the other hand, was he 
to blame? . 

Isn’t there another side to it? 

The young “find” is invariably 
new and untried. His sales man- 
ager should know from expe- 
rience what a young cub can stand 
and what will break him down. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL RULES 


One sales manager, particularly 
successful with youngsters, but 
who became successful after some 
early failures, sets down a few 
simple rules: 

You may think the world 
of a youngster, but don’t let him 
have > slightest idea of it. 

2. He may be just the type of 
young chap you would enjoy tak- 
ing along to a football game or 
taking to the club with you. Don’t 
do it as you value his success. 
You can’t mix socially with the 
youngster who is working for you. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand it will 
ruin the youngster. The other 
case may be all right and the 
thousandth young chap may not 
be injured, but it isn’t worth the 
risk, 

3. The more you think of him 
and of his chances for success, 
the more indifferently you want 
to treat him. 

4. Pile the work onto him and 
favor him by singling him out 
for all the tough jobs. That gives 
him a chance to grow and make 
good. Treating him kindly only 
weakens him by making a molly- 
coddle out of him. 

One particularly “hard boiled” 
sales manager sums it up with the 
borrowed phrase: “ them 
young; treat them rough and tell 
them nothing.” The finer sensi- 
bilities of the sales manager may 
rebel at this method. ut the 
middle path is hard to follow. It 
is a hard thing for a sales mana- 
ger, full of hope for a youngster 
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Kansas City Dealers know first- 
hand that all their customers 


read The Star. 


Kansas City Dealers depend on 
The Star in attracting and 


holding trade. 


Kansas City Dealers prefer to 
buy and handle goods which 
are popularized through the 
medium they themselves use in 
moving their own merchandise. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during October: 


Morning Evening Sunday 
212,275 216,230 217,196 
Chicago Office New York Office 


1418 Century Bldg. 2 Rector St. 
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he has discovered and, is trying 
to develop, to refrain from show- 
ing a friendly interest. But over 
and over again it has proved the 
sure road to ruin and final loss 
of the man on trial. 


ROUGH TREATMENT MADE HIM 


I know a sales manager to-day 
who was a well-known “find” in 
his own locality a few years ago. 
The man who discovered him is 
proud of him to-day. 

“How did he treat you?” we 
asked. 

“He fired me several times and 
I had to sell miyself to him all 
Over again. He cut my pay and 
made me so infernally sore at him 
that I vowed I would stay with 
him whether he paid me or not, 
just to show him that he lacked 
judgment in talking about firing 
me. In all the years I spent with 
him I never received a single word 
of praise or favorable comment. 
If I got an order for $950 when I 
felt that an order for $500 would 
have been a great deal, he would 
tell me that if I had had any real 
ability or purich I wouldn’t have 
stopped at $950, but would have 
brought it up to one thousand. 
I used to walk out of his office 
fighting mad and if he had been 
a younger man many a time I 
would have undertaken to thrash 
him on the spot for his cold com- 
ment. 

“T used ‘to wornter why he 
singled me out for especial sar- 
casm and passed by others who 
were not trying so hard. But to- 
day I know that he knew what 
he was doing. He knew me bet- 
ter than I knew myself. He knew 
just about how much poking up 
I would stand and he knew that 
I could go harder under adver- 
sity than with everything rosy.” 

And so, let us give some 
thought to the attitude of the 
sales manager toward his “find.” 
Too often the sales manager in 
his enthusiasm and in his anxiety 
to see his man make good is apt 
to lean over backward and rush 
the youngster along faster than 
he can stand, with disastrous re- 
sults to the young salesman and 
chagrin to the sales manager. 
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Is an Advertising Degree 
Required? 


Attanta, Ga., November 8, 1920. 


‘Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Whenever a national crisis has de- 
veloped, from out of obscurity there 
has come a mar. or body of men, quali- 
fied to cope with the situation exist- 


ing. 

§ feel that at this time conditions 
entirely warrant an “official baptism” 
so far as advertising men are con- 
cerned. Our classification is at present 
rather vague and yet at the same time 
has ramifications which touch the dan- 
ger line. 

No one ever refers to an “actor 
man” or to a “medicine man” except 
facetiously. Such reference would not 
be good form. 

To say one is an “advertising man” 
might mean that he sold or bought 
space, wrote copy, sold novelties, etc, 
The appellation , not convey, with 
Caneeves dignity, the full import of the 
title. 

Colleges confer the degree of B. A. 
after a student has finished certain 
studies and has otherwise measured 
up to the required standard. Surely 
an “advertising man” puts in some 
hard hours of study, research and ex- 
perience and is deserving of a “‘de- 
gree.” 

Now cannot the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World solve the 
thing? After a man has studied sales 
promotion, distribution, copy writing 
and the other details of our business 
—should he not be entitled to a “de- 
gree”? This will be an endorsement 
of his - and will prove a key 
that will unlock many doors more 
ay, If necessary let the A. A. 
C. W. conduct an examination of ap- 
plicants for a degree, such as is held 
for aspirants who wish to become 
C. P. A. What do you 


C. I. Harris. 


owners of the 
think of this? 





New Agency Formed 
in Chicago 


Paul Crissey, former sales manager, 
and Matthew A. Carpenter, former 
space buyer of Robel & Bryant, Inc., 
hicago, have resigned to form an 
agency under the name of Crissey & 
Carpenter, with office in Chicago. Mr. 
Crissey was for a time assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiama. Mr. Carpenter has 
served as detail man, space buyer and 
production manager. 





U. S. Gypsum Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


J. J. Williams, formerly of the sales 
department of the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, has become advertising manager 
of the United States Gypsum Company, 
of Chicago. G. L. Lincoln, who has 
been assistant manager of the com- 
pany, will continue in that capacity 
under Mr. Williams. 
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hour is thrift, and the ?il- 

lions which are needed to 
absorb our floating debt and the 
Liberty Bonds now held by our 
banks must be obtained from the 
savings of the masses,” then the 
efficiency of our Postal Savings 
System is of paramount impor- 
tance. And, according to the 
amazing facts presented by 
Harry Thompson Mitchell, the 
grievous faults of this system are 
making it a failure. “Is Uncle 
Sam a Poor Banker?” Read 


LESLIE'S 


For November 20th 


| “the primary need of the 


Have you been reading Leslie’s lately? 
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CLEAR THINKING 


in Planning 


’ ‘HE best men for planning are 
those whose mental processes are 
soundest. Soundness begets progress. 


Gladstone initiated more sound plans 
for England than any other statesman 
of his century. 


His secret was work—clearly directed. 
His first great reform, when head of 
the Board of Trade, came after months 
of study both broad and minute, of 
Britain’s industries and commerce. In 
his diary of that period, he says he 
seldom worked less than 12 hours a 
day, and often 18. To aspire, was with 
him a great point of conscience. 


A good ‘planner clings to clear think- 
ing from first to last—in determining 
where his plans should be headed—in 
determining what lines of research are 
worth following—in discriminating 
between the fundamental and the 
superficial in what research reveals 
—in drawing sound deductions —in 
constructing sound policies—in fram- 
ing sound plans. 
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He has powers of vision, but he is 
sensitive to facts. Therefore he in- 
dulges his vision under the restraint 
of facts—-and studies his. facts under 
the stimulation of vision. Hezis slave 
neither to the one nor the other. He 
has courage to follow his own clear 
thought. . 


There is no virtue in research itself, 
nor in planning. The virtue is in the 
quality of thinking behind them. 


More clear thinking is being done in 
advertising today than ever before. 


There is ground for honest pride in 
this fact—and there is incentive to 
keep on. 


EJ.ROSS COMPANY 


'NCORPORATEDO 


ADVERTISIN 
U9 “West Fortieth Street, NewYork 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 














E are fortunate in being able to introduce Miss 
Bess M. Rowe, who will represent The Farmer’s 
Wife in the field, editorially, in the Eastern states. 


For the past three years Miss Rowe has been a leader 
of home demonstration agents in Montana, in which 
position she has earned the friendship and appreciation 
of all who have come: into contact with her. 


This experience, with rural teaching as a basis, has 
well fitted her to secure from the Eastern farm wemen 
with whom she will come in contact, much of help to 
the readers of The Farmer’s Wife. We believe that 
her close touch with rural organizations, home demon- 
stration agents, and all agricultural editorial activities 
in the East will not only be of particular interest to our 
readers but eventually to our advertisers as well. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 















































Helping a World Organization to 
Advertise 


How the Vacuum Oil Company’s Foreign Organizations Are Learning to 
Inject American Efficiency into Their Advertising Efforts 


By Ray Giles 


HIS is a story about . foreign 

branch: managers and_ red 
Gargoyles. It also deals with the 
translation of art work as well 
as texts from the “American” 
language into English, French, 
Chinese, Italian, Arabic, Dutch, 
Spanish, Greek. The theme is of 
inter-racial sweep and _ interna- 
tional scope—in such a _ subject 
Walt Whitman would have de- 
lighted. But for us it is specifi- 
cally a story of what one Amer- 
ican company is doing to spread 
American efficiency in advertising 
methods to some of the remotest 
quarters of the globe. 

Singer teaches the world to 
sew. The’ Standard Oil has 
taught the world to use kerosene 
lamps. Travelers long since re- 
ported the use of Heinz “57” 
pickle watch-charms among the 
Bedouins. The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany is teaching the world scien- 
tific lubrication—or, as any Vacu- 
um Oil man would tell you, it 
is spreading the gospel of “The 
right oil in the right place in the 
right way.” 

To do this work calls for ad- 
vertising—advertising not only in 
America, but in every country of 
the world that is taking up ma- 
chinery. The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany once listed its foreign 
branches on its letterhead. The 
present letterhead is without them 
—the list long since became too 
formidable. 

In a growing way these 
branches and foreign connections 
are commencing to advertise, and 
they are doing their advertising 
with an American pattern before 
them. A gentleman who recently 
visited these shores from France 
told Eben Griffiths, 
manager of the company, that out- 
side of some of the patent medi- 
cines, Gargoyle Lubricants were 
the only products being. adver- 
tised in France- which employed 


advertising 





copy of the “reason-why” kind. 

The words “branch managers” 
were used a few paragraphs back. 
Some day a six-act tragedy will 
be written staging a branch man- 
ager as hero. I hope I will not 
have to go, for this play will be 
a bleak and lonesome affair to sit 
through. Icicles will hang from 
the back-drop and _ side-pieces. 
The winds will whistle dismally. 
It will show how a promising 
young man, full of energy and 
hopes, was hired by the home 
office of some huge big-city cor- 
poration and sent out to Dallas, 
Texas, or Bangor, Maine. The 
second act—ten years later—will 
show that nobody back home ever 
paid the young man any attention 
thereafter, except to kick if or- 
ders didn’t come in_ regularly. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
acts will be pretty much a repeti- 
tion of the second. 


THE BRANCH MANAGER’S ISOLATION 


I met two such branch man- 
agers some months ago—impor- 
tant men, representing an impor- 
tant house in two western cities. 
They took my card, looked at it, 
listened to my connection with the 
home office and their company. 
The man farthest west laid me 
out before I had a chance to ex- 
plain why I had reasonable hopes 
of being of assistance to him. 
“They have left me alone for 
twenty-seven years,” he said, “now 
I am used to it. You go back 
and tell them that if they expect 
me to attend to city trade, sell 
engines to farmers and make 300- 
mile trips down into the Okla- 
homa oil-fields, that the least 
equipment they can send me is a 
cub assistant and a bookkeeper.” 
The other branch manager lived 
still with hopes. He admitted 
that once, some years ago, one 
of the vice-presidents dropped off 
to see him for an hour. He was 
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even optimistic enough to believe 
that it might happen again. 

If we should begin to look at 
all the ways in which the Vacuum 
Oil Company ties together and 
helps the managers of its Ameri- 
can branches, we would have a 
sizeable book before we were 
through. But this is about foreign 
branch managers. If a Kansas 
City representative of a New 
York house gets lonesome, what 
about the representative who has 
spent a dozen years or so in Sin- 
gapore, Kobe, Christiania, Shang- 
hai or Lisbon? It is with this 
problem that the company is 
wrestling with growing success. 


VACUUM KEEPS IN TOUCH 


A few weeks ago twelve men 
met in New York. They were 
a very few of the Vacuum Oil 
managers who are meeting con- 
stantly in the home offices of the 
company. The aim of the home 
office is, as Mr, Griffiths puts it, 
“To have a constant flow of ex- 
ecutives back and forth—between 
the home office and the branches 
in all parts of the world.” 

A frequent caller at the home 
offices of the company never 
knows what delightful interna- 
tional gossip he may pick up on 
his visits there. One day, for 
instance, a man of the typical 
American business type was ex- 
pressing his eagerness to return 
to Singapore, in spite of the fact 
that he had been in America only 
a few weeks, and after many 
years’ residence in the Far East. 
“Yes,” he confided, “it is hot there. 
The temperature runs pretty fre- 
quently around 120 degrees F.” 
His wife, a native of Boston, was 
lonesome during her first year in 
the Far East, but was now quite 
as eager as he to be back there. 

A gentleman from Hong Kong 
provided entertainment by telling 
the story of a coolie who had 
been with the company for over 
twenty-five years. One day, for 
the first time, he handled a half 
barrel of Gargoyle Steam Cylin- 
der Oil, 600-W. He changed the 
name of the oil to “300-W.” Why? 
He reasoned it out that since the 
full barrel was always called 


“600-W,” a half barrel‘ of the 
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same oil must naturally be called 
“300-W.” 

But with this company there is 
no mere social purpose in bring- 
ing foreign branch managers pe- 
riodically back to the home office. 
Nor, on the other hand, is the 
occasion one for the administra- 
tion of artificial stimulants. It 
is a get-together—a get-together 
for mutual benefit and interchange 
of ideas. Prominent as a fea- 
ture of the foreign branch man- 
ager’s visit has become his session 
with the advertising department. 
The company is a strong believer 
in advertising, and is coming more 
and more to see the necessity of 
imparting its convictions and 
methods to foreign branch man- 
agers, regardless of the problems 
peculiar to their countries, 

“One thing we have always be- 
lieved,” says Mr. Griffiths, “is that 
people are much alike the’ world 
over.” Vacuum Oil advertising 
in foreign countries is being con- 
ducted accordingly. The develop- 
ment has come about simply and 
naturally. It is becoming a uni- 
form advertising effort, yet in 
nearly every country are found 
necessary points of- departure. 

There was the Gargoyle, for 
example. You would think it 
simple enough to maintain a 
trade-mark—particularly when it 
was plainly marked on all mer- 
chandise. Yet the red Gargoyle 
—the company’s mark of manu- 
facture—was subjected to all 
kinds of abuse before an organ- 
ized effort standardized its fea- 
tures and color throughout the 
world. A look over old scrap- 
books reveals Gargoyles with 
parrot beaks, Gargoyles with gi- 
raffe necks, fish-faced Gargoyles, 
Gargoyles with various dog faces 
—pug, St. Bernard, Airedale—and 
even Gargoyles facing head-on, 
instead of in profile (and if you 
want an interesting experiment, 
get a picture of a Gargoyle head- 
on and try to have your friends 
tell you what it is), A local Chi- 
nese artist even pictured a Gar- 
goyle with goat whiskers, The 
instability of this design was one 
indication that pointed to the need 
for more fruitful intercourse be- 
tween the foreign branches and 
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GLEN BU CK Advertising 
CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING SOWS THE 
SEED AND THE SALESMAN 
REAPS THE HARVEST. BUT 
THE QUANTITY OF THE HAR- 
VEST ALWAYS DEPENDS 
UPON THE QUALITY OF THE 
SEED. SKILFUL ADVERTIS~ 


ING IS MORE IMPORTANT 
NOW THAN EVER BEFORE. 
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the home office. One of the first 
jobs of the advertising depart- 
ment was to set about establish- 
ing a standardized Gargoyle in 
all the sales literature and adver- 
tising matter produced by foreign 
branches. To-day, after compara- 
tively few months of effort, the 
Gargoyle is true to character 
wherever your Cook’s Tour may 
take you. 


NO ALIBIS ACCEPTED 


The next step has been to con- 
vince foreign branch managers as 
to the value of advertising. The 
cost of advertising placed by the 
foreign connections is added to 
their own overhead. So _ the 
branch manager is in a sense pro- 
prietor of his own business, and 
at first was inclined to hesitate. 
Often he is a man of foreign ex- 
traction or citizenship, and thus 
was not brought up in a country 
where advertising is much be- 
lieved in. Perhaps he is decidedly 
skeptical. When you look the 
facts squarely: in the face, why 
shouldn’t he be? Fifteen years 
ago no lubricating oil manufac- 
turer, even in this country of ad- 
vertising, was taking large space 
in the big national publications. 

Even where the branch manager 
is an American he was apt at 
first to fall back upon alibis. But 
through patient and _ intelligent 
presentation of the facts, these 
foreign branch managers are one 
by one discovering the value of 
local advertising. They find, as 
they do so, that the success of 
advertising in America can be 
duplicated to a surprising degree 
even in -countries where loin- 
cloths serve as winter ulsters and 
the advertising mediums may be 
counted upon the-fingers of one 
hand. 

A constant stream of the com- 
pany’s advertisements in Ameri- 
can publications, together with 
booklets and technical papers, 
flows to every foreign branch. 
The company reprinted the entire 
1919 American campaign on Gar- 
oyle Mobiloils and Gargoyle Lu- 
ricants in book form as an addi- 
tion to the recipient’s reference 
library. Such reminders, together 
with letters, have produced inter- 
esting results. 
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Take Portugal. Portugal lacks 
advertising mediums. The people 
are not great readers. To reach 
Portuguese motorists someone 
had to exercise ingenuity. The 
result was a complete touring map 
of that country. It comes in eight 
sections which may be pieced to- 
gether if desired. These eight 
sections are placed in a little en- 
velope which has an_isinglass 
face. The desired section of the 
map may be placed face up 
against the transparent insert. 
Each-section carries the Gargoyle 
mark. On the reverse is an ad- 
vertising message about Gargoyle 
Mobiloils. So useful has been this 
service in that particular coun- 
try that motorists are glad to pay 
a nominal price for the maps, 
which have thus been made self- 
sustaining. 

In Morocco, advertising is done 
partly through an interesting and 
somewhat similar venture made 
by the Michelin Tire people, who, 
from their French headquarters, 
issue a guide-book for motorists 
who cross the Mediterranean to 
that country. In this. publication 
the Vacuum Oil Company takes 
space. s 

The most interesting way, how- 
ever, in which American stand- 
ards of advertising practice are 
expressed in international terms 
is shown by the adaptations of 
advertisements which appeared 
originally in the magazines and 
trade papers of this country. That 
“English” and “American” con- 
tinue to be separate tongues is 
strikingly shown in the case of 
one American advertisement  re- 
cently adapted for use in Eng- 
land. The picture shows a young 
boy talking to his father’ while 
he tinkers with the engine. On 
the steps the rest of the family 
wait impatiently. The caption on 
the American advertisement was 
“Say, Pop, when are you going 
to get through?” By the time 
the advertisement was set up for 
English a by the Eng- 
lish marketers of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils, this heading had been 
changed to “Dad—when will you 
be ready?” 

That: advertising runs through 
similar courses in most countries 

(Continued on page 85) 
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One cent can test the 
whole of reader interest 
in a newspaper. Since 
the price of Minneapolis 
papers went to two cents, 
for example, The Jour- 
nal’s city circulation has 
been affected only 1%, 
while that of its nearest 
competitor has suffered 
twenty-two times that 
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TheObligation 
tobuy(,ood Printing 


yo buy printing for but one purpose—to 
place your message before the many. 

There is a definite obligation upon every man 
who seeks the service of a printer. He must 
not use press, paper, type, and ink—the forces 
which in three centuries unchained the intelli- 
gence of mankind—to produce that. which is 
false, foolish, or ugly. 

The school books of your son and the catalog of 
your business represent more than education and 
commerce. They are monuments to the genius of 
men, who when they thought of printing thought 
always of Better Printing. We know that Bet- 
ter Paper helps produce Better Printing. 

But much more is needed. One must want 
Better Printing. The mill that strives to pro- 
duce a better sheet of paper and the printer who 
strives to print that paper as well as he can, 
are alike helpless if their customer is indifferent. 

It is something to know that good printing is 
more profitable than poor printing. But it is a 
greater satisfaction to feel that your printing ex- 
presses not alone the best that is in you and 
your business, but the best efforts of your printer, 
the ink maker, the engraver, and of the paper 
manufacturer who improved his product as 
much for constructive as for competitive reasons. 

What Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
have done to make Better Printing possible and 
desired can be seen in Warren’s service books 
and brochures in the shops of large printers, 
and in the-offices of paper merchants who sell 
the Warren Standards. These books are also 
on exhibition in the public libraries of our 
larger cities and in those clubs which devote 
attention to graphic art. 
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IGHLY polished steel ' 
reflects light. Your 


hand throws back but 

little light. The 
camera sees these reflections 
so truly that the texture of 
both steel and flesh show 
clearly in the photograph. 

A good engraving is al- 
most as distinct as the photo- 
graph it is made from. That 
steel does not look like steel 
and flesh like flesh in the 
actual printing is very often 
caused by the unsuitability of 
the paper. 

Crescent Coated Book is a 
high finish paper that repro- 
duces faithfully the hardness 
which you know belongs to 
steel. Yet it is not so pol- 
ished that it loses the soft- 


ness you associate with a hu- 
man hand. It is an ideal 
paper to use for booklets and 
catalogs that show cuts of 
machinery and men. 

Crescent Coated Book is 
one of the papers of The 
Lindenmeyr Lines which also 
comprise Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, Strathmore 
Covers, Buckeye Covers, 
Brookdale Linen Bond, New 
Era Bond, Tradesmens Linen 
Record and Pennmont Eng- 
lish Finish Book. Your 
printer will be glad to tell 
you more about Crescent 
Coated Book and why it is 
safer to use a paper of The 
Lindenmeyr Lines. Dum- 
mies and sample sheets of 
Crescent Coated Book will 
be supplied on request. 
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is clearly indicated. The adver- 
tisements used by the Vacuum Oil 
Company in this country several 
years ago are at the present time 

eat favorites in many lands. 
The reason is not hard to find. 
The development and-.use of the 
motorcar in those.countries more 
nearly corresponds to its develop- 
ment and use in this country at 
the time when the advertisements 
were originally prepared. When 
it first began advertising in a 
large way, the Vacuum Oi! Com- 
pany made use of popular, yet 
semi-technical, copy, believing it 
to be the type best suited to 
American conditions. Motorists 
at that time needed a great deal 
of education. Similar conditions 
obtain in many foreign countries 
to-day, hence the appearance of 
the earlier American copy. 

One of the popular advertise- 
ments originally used in the 
United States, but recently adapt- 
ed for use in France, Italy, Great 
Britain and other countries, con- 
tains a diagram of the inside of 
an automobile cylinder. Possible 
sources of power leakage are in- 
dicated by arrows. The copy 
deals simply with compression 
and the relation of full power to 
scientific lubrication. 

The company’s Chart of Auto- 
mobile Recommendations —a 
Standard feature in the American 
advertising—has become similarly 
standardized in the advertising 
done in other countries. The 
names of the cars listed in the 
Charts vary, naturally. Every 
year the members of the com- 
pany’s engineering board, both at 
home and abroad, must revise the 
Charts to include the new makes 
and models. Close co-operation 
is needed between all of the 
branches and the home office. In 
parts of the world like Indo- 
China, for example, the home 
office has to call upon France for 
booklets, as the French language 
is largely spoken there. 

One of the interesting points in 
looking over Vacuum Oil cam- 
paigns in different countries is 
that “reason-why” copy seems in- 
ternationally popular and univer- 
sally safe. Even in France, where 


picture advertising is the rule, 
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those responsible for the adver- 
tising of Gargoyle Mobiloils have 
used “reason-why” copy with fine 
results. As stated before, the 
company is probably the only ad- 
vertiser, outside of patent-medi- 
cine companies, that uses this type 
of text. 

Recently a farm-tractor show 
was held just outside of Paris. 
A sixty-line advertisement was 
inserted in a Parisian newspaper, 
offering to the reader the com- 
pany’s booklet on tractor lubrica- 
tion. Although there are prob- 
ably only a few thousand farm 
tractors in France, the advertise- 
ment produced nearly 500 in- 
quiries for the booklet. 

Technical terms differ as you 
go from one country to another. 
Your  spark-plug, for instance, 
becomes a “sparking-plug” once 
it lands on British shores. Your 
gasoline is converted into “petrol.” 
The Italian equivalent for chauf- 
feur sounds and is spelled sus- 
piciously like our word “conduc- 
tor.” But did you ever realize 
that the pictures require extremely 
careful translation, as well as the 
text ? 

Italian sunshine differs vastly 
from that found in America. The 
advertisements used by the Italian 
branch managers for the Vacuum 
Oil Company show the American 
pictures redrawn accordingly. 
Solid black shadows under the 
cars. There are no patches of 
shaded lines, nor. any  cross- 
hatching. Every part of the pic- 
ture is either solid black or solid 
white—decidedly in the shadow 
or decidedly in the sunlight. 

In Great Britain the character- 
istic British pen-and-ink  tech- 
nique is found, with its liberal use 
of “northeast” pen-strokes and 
incon ening British draftsman- 
ship. 

Art work in the Scandinavian 
countries suggests robust climate 
and landscape. A review of the 
French advertising brings home 
strikingly the temperamental dif- 
ferences between the French and 
American people. Two gentle- 
men may have been talking quietly 
in the American advertisement. 
When translated into French, 
however, the drawing shows the 
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gentlemen no longer stolid, but 
with é¢yes lit with enthusiasm. 
They are apt to gesture vigorously 
with one hand, while they point 
dramatically at the Chart. They 
stand no longer at attention, but 
bend forward excitedly. They 
have grown flowing, curly mus- 
taches, and the French motorist 
seems almost invariably to wear 
spats. 

During 1919 the company’s ad- 
vertising was of the institutional 
type. Curiously enough, South 
America, as judged by examples 
from Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro, showed more partiality 
to advertisements in this series 
than the advertisements in other 
countries. 

Local conditions, of course, ne- 
cessitate occasional special cam- 
paigns. One such was run in 
Egypt at the close of the war. 
Over in Egypt, to be on the safe 
side, you must advertise in Ara- 
bic. French and Greek. 

For two years the Vacuum Oil 
people had been unable to ship 
to Egypt. The company’s fleet 
had been commandeered for war 
purposes. Meanwhile there was 
the Egyptian organization to be 
cared for. Over fifty oil-distrib- 
uting stations and _ sub-stations 
were maintained from the coast 
to Assouan, and in normal times 
these gave work to 800 employees 
and required nearly 300 draft 
animals, together with a fleet of 
barges and many tank wagons. 
The enforced years of waiting 
were used as an opportunity for 
further training for the important 
men located there. Many of the 
executives revisited the United 
States and went to other coun- 
tries to better their technique of 
business training and engineering 
service. 

Early in 1918 a director from 
the home office arrived at Cairo 
and remained there closely occu- 
pied for several months. During 
this period new and better execu- 
tive offices were secured in the 
Banca di Roma Building, Cairo. 
The organization, almost to a 
man, was maintained. Salaries 
were advanced to cover the higher 
cést of living, and all this was 
done in spite of the fact that the 
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Egyptian organization was not in 
a position to show profit. 

Then came the armistice, and 
with it the news that a brand-new 
tank steamer, the “C. M. Everest,” 
was on its way to Alexandria and 
Port Said, laden with the first 
cargo of Vacuum Oil Company 
products to reach Egypt in two 
years. Immediately the branch 
got to work. A series of excep- 
tional newspaper advertisements 
was prepared, announcing the re- 
newal of business and telling the 
story of the company and its 
ideals. These ictured, in turn, 
the ships “C. M. Everest” and 
“Vacuum” (which was one of 
the first to be sunk by submarines 
during the war), the company’s 
refineries in Rochester and Bay- 
onne, the home executive offices 
in New York, and other similar 
subjects. The texts were simple 
and direct stories about the com- 
pany’s sérvice, size and scope. So 
great was the interest aroused by 
the series that on the day of the 
arrival of the “C. M. Everest” at 
Alexandria the municipal authori- 
ties declared a public holiday. 

Oh, yes, one thing more. Ad- 
vertisers who wish*some unusually 
beautiful lithographing done for 
them are advised to apply to the 
South China Morning Post of 
Hong ye The pictorial ideas 
suggested by their “art ‘service” 
may astonish you. The latest 
Vacuum Oil Company calendars 
printed there for the eon Kong 
branch pictures, for instance, a 
middle-aged Chinese Lochinvar 
receiving a shaving-mug from a 
solicitous youth before he leaps 
to a saddle. But for. harmon 
and delicacy of color you will 
look far and wide to find any- 
thing better. 

Meanwhile the foreign branch 
managers and their assistants 
continue their trips back and 
forth, and the company is seeing 
to it that their visits to the home 
office not only equip them better 
as lubricating oil experts, but 
that they will carry back with 
them some of the progressive 
ideas embodied in the American 
advertising policy. As Vacuum 
Oil men say, “The work must 
go on.” 
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Musical 
Advertising 


S THE Christmas sea- 

A son approaches, The 

Philadelphia Record’s 

leadership in musical adver- 

tising becomes particularly 
evident. 


The Record carries the 
advertising of more indi- 
vidual musical houses than 
any other Philadelphia news- 
paper. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Peoples Gas Bids. Fifth Ave. Bids. 
















































_ Advertise for Bootleg.Gin 
Counterfeiters 


Makers of Gordon Gin Want Protection for Their Label 


PRE uses of advertising are of 
course without number. It has 
been often set to catch thieves 
and. to trail offenders, and now it 
has been given a job in the sup- 
pression of the bootleg | liquor 
traffic. 

Recently the New York market 
for forbidden wet goods has been 
flooded with offerings in case lots 
of a product labeled “Gordon’s 
Dry Gin.” This was 
a erage held in 


Furthermore, the good name 
and reputation of the Gordon com- 
pany is involved, and these are 
things it is just as careful to pro- 
tect as any other manufacturer. 

It is a mistake to think. that 
former distillers and distributors 
of alcoholic liquors have all gone 
out of business since the national 
Prohibition law. became effective. 
Many of them have preserved 





high esteem in other 
and happier days, and 
since the bottle and 
label looked authentic 
and the contents smelt 
likewise, the purvey- 
ors doubtless found 
business good. 

The buyers must 
have received a shock 


$5,000.00 REWARD 


For information given to this ageney exrtusively, pripr to Jan. 1.1, 
1921, whicb will lead to the arrest and conviction of parties printing 


Tad tnbela referred to ag0 printed on common white pap-r without 


Qencten'dintdinae nm Ota Gite fend caly Web ghaned tuted 
om face, o brown rope-paper strip over top, alwaysa metal on top ot 
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when in the New 
York and Brooklyn 
papers the advertise- 
ment appeared that is 
reprinted with this 





‘The above reward. of preportionat ¢ amount, to those giving abere de 
egibed infarmation, ts offered by 


aoe watapans 2. 6. ee re. te en ee 
Telepaone—Barelay 


Building. New York 
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article. 

Comparison of the 
label on the smuggled 
goods with the gen- 
uine article proved that the former 
was indeed a poor, but plausible, 
imitation and counterfeit. It was 
printed on a cheap quality of 
pi , while the genuine label was 

rraphed on a glazed paper 
of substantial fibre. The Gordon 
trade-mark—a boar’s head—is reg- 
istered in the United States Patent 
Office, and counterfeits are action- 
able at law. 

The Gordon'company, moreover, 
suffers from this traffic in that it 
is made to appear that the firm is 
permitting its product to get into 
illegal circulation. As a matter 
of fact, it is said that there is 
not a drop of genuine Gordon Dry 
Gin on sale anywhere in the 
United States, and it is doubtful 
if there is even any in drug stores 
for medicinal purposes. 


THE PUBLISHED REWARD FOR THE ARREST OF LABEL 


COUNTERFEITERS 


their organizations and have main- 
tained a prosperous business by 
bottling or distributing mineral 
waters, ginger ale and other non- 
alcoholic beverages. A name for 
quality goods is therefore just as 
important to them as ever. 

That the Gordon Dry Gin Co., 
Ltd., does not intend that imita- 
tors of its goods shall go un- 
molested is shown by the fact that 
it has started injunction ptoceed- 
ings against a firm of Brooklyn 
bottle dealers to restrain them from 
purchasing, selling or disposing of 
any bottles or receptacles bearing 
the name of “Gordon’s Dry Gin.” 
In the petition it was asserted that 
one agent of the co had 
bought five gross of fake les 
with the name “Gordon” blown 
in the - 
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Luden’s 
Cough Drops 


They Know 








Luden’s find it advisable to suggest their 
cough drops to the million and-a half 
men and women who read the magazines 
of the All Fiction Field. And volume- 


sales are what count with them. 


| “he | 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,520,000 A. B. C. Circulation 
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Emphasize 
Your 
Selling 
Effort 
Where ° w 








Electrical household specialties are sold most generally where the 
average family wealth or buying power is greatest. Sales effort 
through the hardware trade automatically places the most emphasis 
on those sections of the country where the average family buying 
power is highest. Hardware dealers blanket the country in propor- 
tion to the national family wealth and buying power. 


In Alabama, for example, where illiteracy is high and family wealth 
is low, there are approximately 400,000 families. According to Dun 


_ there are 150 hardware dealers in Alabama rated at $5,000 or more 


—about one hardware dealer to 3,000 families. Again in Mississippi 
there are 350,000 families and 106 hardware dealers of a minimum 
$5,000 rating—less than one good hardware dealer to 3,000 families. 


In Iowa, on the other hand, where there is an automobile for every 
six inhabitants, there are 880 hardware stores rated at $5,000 serving 
$80,000 families—one hardware dealer to every 432 families: In 
Kansas there is one dealer to each 411 families; in Nebraska, one to 
every 338. . 


Hardwar 
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Charter Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Quick Success 





of the Air-Way Distributors 
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HARDWARE AGE has a paid circulation that closely parallels 
both the distribution of the national wealth and the number of worth- 
while hardware dealers in every section of the country—as is spe- 
cifically indicated on the map below. In the Eastern states, for in- 
stance, which contain 26.8% of the national wealthh HARDWARE 
AGE has 24% of its subscribers; in the Western states 9.5% sub- 
scribers as against 10.9% of national wealth; in the Central states 
39.3% compared with 37.8% of wealth. 


Manufacturers of electrical appliances for the home—electric washing 
machines, electric cleaners, electric ironers, electric dishwashers, electric 
toasters—are finding HARDWARE AGE a profitable medium for gaining the 
selling interest and co-operation of hardware merchants the country over and 
through them a more even, more thorough and more solidly established distri- 
bution. The following manufacturers of vacuum cleaners alone are using 
HARDWARE AGE regularly for its applied sales stimulus to hardware dealers: 


The Alr-Way Co. 

Apex Electric Distrib. Co. 
Birtman Eleo. Mfg. Co. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


¢e 
ew York City 


rter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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OVERNMENT 

Pay Days in Wash- 

ington come semi-monthly 

—the Ist and 15th of 
each month, 

They are the days of 
heaviest advertising in 
The TIMES, for this is 
the recognized newspaper 


of a vast majority of - 


Washington’s big army of 

government employes. 
The semi-monthly Pay 

Roll of the government 


humb- Nail Sketches 


of Washington, D. C. 





Gov’t Pay Days 
in Washington 











in Washington amounts 
to over FIVE MIL- 
LION DOLLARS. 

Add to that the city’s 
other Pay Rolls amount- 
ing to over ANOTHER 
MILLION DOLLARS, 
and you find over SIX 
MILLION DOLLARS 
in the pockets of prospec- 
tive purchasers here in 
Washington at the begin- 
ning and middle of every 
month. 


Che Washington Times 








The National Capital’s “Only 3c Newspaper” 








Eastern Representative 


I. A, KLEIN 


Metropolitan Tower 


New York City 


Western Representative 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Chicago, Illinois 
Marquette Building 





















Can Advertising and! Selling 
Method Be Standardized P 


Never in This World, So Long as Man Has Individuality 
By Nathaniel A. Davis 


7. HAVE been selling goods more 

than twenty years. -During 
that time I have sold almost 
everything from books to political 
campaigns, Merchandise, theories, 
advertising, service—I have had 
a successtul shot at them all. And 
I have done it over a great part 
of the planet. My first venture 
was the sale of mouse traps in the 
Far East. Now I am selling dis- 
play plans and material. 

Much ~of the _ high-sounding 
pifle that inexperienced theorists 
shoot off about “salesmanship” 
and “advertising” gives me alter- 
nately a pain and the giggles. 
Much of the sales and technique 
advice given by some of these 
copy hacks makes me think of the 
books on “How to Raise Chil- 
dren,” which a pack of old maids 
have foisted onto the long-suffer- 
ing public, 

Now, do not misunderstand me. 
Very much of the modern sales 
science ts science, It is good stuff. 
I read all I can get at. This I 
do because I find that I am able 
to learn something from all of it. 
In fact, I seldom read anything 
on selling or advertising that has 
no value, 

What I am registering a kick 
over is the impression a lot of the 
mis-called “authorities” try to put 
over that there is any one stereo- 
typed, best, only, and exactly “so 
way to seil or to advertise. There 
isn’t. That is all there is to it. 
There is scarcely a single stand- 
ardized method which I have not 
successfully tried out, or with 
equal success defied and run 
counter to. Advertising and sell- 
ing are not mechanical games. 
You cannot depend on getting re- 
sults by use of a parrot talk, a 
phonograph spiel, a tailor-made 
appearance, a stop-watch sched- 
ule, or any set display scheme of 
form, color, action, or appeal. 
The ‘selling art is like medicine; 


you cannot prescribe the same 
formula or eveh the same dose 
for all your patients—unless, of 
course, you happen to get a rake- 
off from the undertaker or a com- 
mission from the other concern. 


AS LONG AS MAN IS HUMAN 


Selling—and this includes ad- 
vertising, for it is but another 
phase of selling—deals with hu- 
man beings, or at any rate with 
folks who are more or less hu- 
man. The dullest and the most 
inhuman of these have some spark 
of intelligence even if you cannot 
notice it much, and some glimmer 
of individuality and personal pe- 
culiarity. Mass psychology does 
not indicate uniformity among the 
units that compose the mass. All 
it indicates is a general average 
which can be measured and played 
up to. When you get down to 
cases you mighty soon find this 
out, and the big boss who thinks 
he knows better because he has 
read all about it in a book by 
some “never was” would soon find 
it out, too, if he had to make his 
living battling with real prospects 
instead of having visions of what 
he could do with dream wraiths. 

The National Cash Register 
Company used a stereotyped talk 
once, It is freely rumored that 
it has been dropped... The com- 
pany still uses a model talk and 
has a model method, but it has 
learned that a real salesman needs 
to know something of character 
analysis and must adapt talk and 
method to each individual case. 
In'other words, this company has 
learned that selling is a matter 
for brains and not mere formulas 
or to be punched out on an adding 
machine. 

To discover how to.reach a 
prospect; to be able to awaken at- 
tention and interest; to know how 
to convince and impress; to be 
capable of inciting to action; to 
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understand how to leave the ob- 
ject of all of this artistry feeling 
good about it all, is a mosaic of 
art and intellect. There is no 
other achievement of the human 
mind that transcends this. No 
other profession calls for greater 
adaptability, a wider range of 
knowledge, a more highly de- 
veloped sense of humor, a more 
intense power of concentration, 
sounder judgment, more versa- 
tility, or more’ general ability. 
Advertising is the ordering and 
dispensing of knowledge, co-ordi- 
nating with the action which the 
salesman focusses all energies 
into. 

I recall a visit a salesman made 
to me recently. He had a good 
proposition and he had learned a 
marvelous gabble. He had all 
the earmarks of training. His ap- 
pearance was excellent. His cloth- 
ing was immaculate and in good 
taste. His style and personality 
impressed me. His enthusiasm 
was infectious. And talk! My 
land! Well, he ended at last, and 
I had my shot. I said: “Brother, 
I am going to tell you a little 
story. Once upon a time there 
was a parrot who was a marvel 
of a bird. He talked so well that 
you would have thought a man 
was doing it. There was a monkey 
in the same yard who heard this 
parrot talk, and at first was very 
interested, especially when the bird 
called him by the name his master 
had given him. But the partot’s 
talk wearied the monk and he got 
peeved at being cajled for nothing, 
and one day Mr. Monkey decided 
on action. So he watched for a 
chance, and when it came, he 
grabbed the parrot by the neck 
and deliberately plucked every 
feather off of him. When the 
parrot’s owner came home, the 
naked bird was sadly. contem- 
plating his pink skin and solemnly 
saying: ‘I know what is the mat- 
ter with me. I talk too much.’” 
Nuff sed. 

I have seen many a smart aleck 
kid trying to sell machine shop 
accessories to foremen in over- 
alls and himself decked out like 
Solomon in all his glory, fresh 
from the manicure and the band- 
box, gloved and groomed like a 
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ballroom ornament. And we all 
know what happened. 
The same facts apply to adver- 


‘tising methods. You cannot lay 


down rules that always apply. 
Copy and lay out, form, construc- 
tion, color, medium, there is no 
one only trick. The fellow who 
tells you that “lots of white is 
the thing,” and the gentleman who 
insists that polished phrases aré 
passé, the wise one who declares 
that color is essential, and the 
other who swears at or by slo- 
gans, the ius who raves about 
the revival of historic allusions, 
and the authority who raves about 
type faces, they are all wrong 
when they say it must be so. All 
wrong, Agnes, all wrong. 

I know that I am going to be 
reminded that the fellow who in- 
sists that his business or his field 
is different is a back number. But 
I will answer back that nine times 
out of ten that fellow is right. 
The man who will not admit it 
and + a on his blundering stereo- 
typed way is looking for what he 
is going to find—trouble. 

e generalize too much. There 
is need to call a halt on the prac- 
tice. Analysis is needed. Close 
and careful and painstaking an- 
alysis. Nature does not general- 
ize and Nature is the master ad- 
vertiser and salesman. Nature 
never does anything twice the 
same way. Do you think she does 
because her laws know no excep- 
tions? Open your eyes. Look at 
what Nature does. She never 
duplicates anything. Every flower 
is different. Every hue of each 
petal is varied. Every act of life 
differs substantially from every 
other act. There are no straight 
lines in Nature. Diversity in har- 
mony with law is written large 
over the face of the universe. 
Stars and flowers and men and 
sunset glories all differ. Each 
has individuality. 


NO IRON CLAD RULE TO FOLLOW 


There is no inconsistency in 
saying that every method or ‘sys- 
tem or plan ever evolved or: rec- 
ommended by any one has some- 
thing of value in it. But when 
any fellow gets up and declares 
that the salesman must be routed 
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Annual Shipbuilding Number 
of 
MARINE REVIEW 


Shipbuilding, Ship Operation, 
Ship Maintenance 


An Insight into Anierica’s Merchant Marine 
and its relation to the world’s shipbuilding 
and operating industries. 


The Annuat Suipsurtpinc Numser will 
contain complete statistics of American ship- 
» . building activities during 1920. It will give 
“Steal facts about our Merchant Marine, its 

. “present and future aspects. 


Among other features, this Annual Number 
will contain an itemized list of all the ships 
built in American yards during 1920, the 
names and addresses of the yards, the names, 
tonnage, types, sizes, speeds, and other official 
figures never before published. 


In the AnnuAL SurpsBurLp1Inc NuMBER you 
will have a background of exceptional value 
‘for your advertising to the industry. 


The Circulation will be international among 
officials of shipbuilding and operating com- 
panies and other executives in this field. 


Forms Close January 5 


An early reservation will 
be to your advantage. 


THE Marine Review 
A Penton Publication 


CLEVELAND LONDON NEW YORK 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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More Significant than Fanciful 


WATER-MARK ova sheet of Bond Paper may 
A mean much or little; it may merely be a trade- 
mark or it may be both a trade-mark and a desig- 
nation of definite, standardized value as in the case of 


WORTHMORE BOND 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


Nothing fanciful is that water-mark! It isa plain, unadorned and 
unqualified designation of more than ordinary worth, in a sheet that 
has invited comparison for almost a generation. 
White and colors; sizes and weights to meet market 
requirements. Envelopes and ruled headings in stock. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office—CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
BRANCH HoUSsES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kan- 
sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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just so, and say it this way, and 
behave himself in this fashion; 
and. some other authority rises 
and batters that line of talk down 
and says it must be done some 
other specific way, and so on, and 
so on—good night! 

Not so long ago a sales manager 
who is a real one, fully efficient 
and a good fellow, saw some of 
my letters and wrote me a pat- 
ronizing epistle, giving me par- 
ticular fits for my irrelevancy and 
tendency to lese majesty. Now, 
I like this young man. We are 
good friends. But, when I re- 
plied, I reminded him of the great 
fact that “wisdom is justified of 
her chifdren.” The most success- 
ful salesman who ever lived said 
that, and he knew what he was 
talking about. Canaries and geese 
are quite different birds. Any at- 
tempt to make them sing or walk 
alike is going to be a flat fail- 
ure. If a man is a natural goose, 
it is the worst kind of folly to 
encourage him to emulate a pea- 
cock or a nightingale. The best 
he can do is to be a good goose. 

What I am getting at is two- 
fold. First, the science of sales- 
manship is not any particular 
scheme nor the way of any par- 
ticular cult nor of any pile of 
rules. Second; the science of 
salesmanship and consequently of 
advertising is the science of hu- 
man nature. The successful sales- 
man is the: one who knows his 
man and his game and knows 
how to handle the one and play 
the other and in doing this can 
be natural and sincerely ~human 
himself. It is the human equa- 
tion that counts. 

The successful sales appeal is 
based upon and developed out of 
knowledge of men and is as nat- 
ural as the mountains and the 
stars. The moment strain and ef- 
fort and posing are apparent, all 
is off. Where the artifice of the 
wily old fox fails to sell, “a little 
child shall lead them.” 

Ruskin says that Nature is 
Truth shown as beauty, and Art 
is Beauty shown as truth. Nature 
and art are at any rate alike in 
this that both are compounds of 
truth and beauty. And both are 
most of all effective in so far as 
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each is sincere. But the appeal of 
each to the individual depends 
upon his personality. The thirsty 
man wants water, the deaf man 
wants sound, the nervous man 
wants quiet, the obstinate man 
needs encouragement, the flexible 
man must be commanded, and all 
need the same sympathetic hand- 
ling that the true artist gives 
his subject and his materials. The 
fundamentals of selling are Cul- 
ture, Education in the Humani- 
ties, te art of being human. And 
to be human you cannot be any 
body’s duplicate, not even if you 
are a twin. Find out your one 
best way. That for you is the 
scientific way to sell, 





China Neglected by American 
Insurance Companies 


“When I first came to China in 1917, 
I carried one or two health and acci- 
dent insurance policies,” a correspond- 
ent writes Printers’ Inx. “When I 
notified the companies that I was com- 
ing to China the policies were cancelled 
immediately and the balance of the 
premium refunded, the statement bein 
made that the companies couldn't think 
of insuring a person foolish enough to 
live in such a quate of plagues, riots 
and disorder. -Then I wrote to a trav- 
eling men’s protective association in 
Chicago and immediately a letter came 
back to the following effect: ‘We con- 
sider it a patriotic duty to extend pro- 
tection to American business men who 
are pushing American goods in foreign 
aannate and shall be glad to give you 
a icy.’ 

“In spite of the fact that British and 
Continental life insurance has found 
this one of the best fields in the world, 
there isn’t a single American firm . 
operating out here. American fire and 
marine insurance has just entered this 
field and finds it so good they wonder 
why they didn’t do so ten years ago. 
One of the American fire insurance 
men just told me that this should be 
the finest field in the world for Ameri- 
can life, health, accident and casualty 
insurance—provided some real insur- 
ance men would come out here with 
ample capital—and start an American 
company.” 





New Accounts with Detroit 


Agency 

The Carl S. von Poettgen Advertis 
ing Agency, of Detroit, is now handling 
the accounts of Utilities Corporation, 
“Tazz-It” cleaner; Whip-O Corporation, 
“Whip-O”; Detroit eater = 
tion, - and kerosene heaters, and the 
Miracle Company, ‘‘Mir-A-Cle” wash- 
ing compound. . 

Newspaper lists are being made for 
all of these accounts. 
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What the Six-Hour Day 
. Means 


At its last annual convention, held 
a few months ago at Montreal, the 
pen mag Nn oy ae nn 
nizing the ility of a slackening 
in the demand for labor, proposed as 
a remedy that the work-day should be 
red to six hours. 

In commenting on this proposal of 
City Bank 


o labor, the Natio 
of New York said: ae 

“This would artificially maintain the 
prices of factory products at or near 
the war level, while farm products 
would be taking the natural decline. 

course, the farmers are not going 
to stand for that, and ought not to. 
If they adopt the same policy of re- 
stricting the hours of labor and volume 
of juct, prices will be glorious! 
high all groaned and everybody will 
have plenty o leisure, but there will 
be very much less to eat and to wear 
and less of all the things which the 
people are wanting. organization 
will have run itself into the ground. 
The = in living conditions which 
have accomplished by the devel- 
»p -" of mare Za the Et 
tion capt to ustry wi ave 
been sacrificed. 

“Organized labor can do much for 
its members and for the community if 
it works in harmony with the economic 
law, but will do nothing but mischief 
if it works against that law. It does 
not pay anybody to spend his energies 
in trying to make water run uphill, 
and anyone who wants to accomplish 
something in this world will find that 
there is an advantage in working with 
the natural forces and for the general 
—s rather than in opposition to 
them.” 


New Officers of the New York 
Times Club 


The New York Ti Club, com- 
posed of employees of the New York 
Times, held its second annual meetin 
on November 11. 
ficers were elected: 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The 
New York Times, honorary president; 
Hugh A. O'Donnell of the executive 
staff, honorary president; Charles F. 
Hart, mechanical superintendent, presi- 
dent; Arnold Sanchez, er adver- 
tising department, vice-president; Lil- 
lian Gleason, Sunday department, sec- 
retary; Warren Nolan, business office, 
treasurer. 








The following of- 





J. H. Behr Joins Akron 
Advertising Agency 

-. H.. Behr has joined The Akron 
Advertising Agency Company, Akron, 
O., as director of purchases. Mr. Behr 
was formerly with the Werner Printing 
Company, aiter which he was with the 
advertising staff of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, and later was in 
charge of sales for the S. & O. Engrav- 
ing Company. . 
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French Employers Form 
Co-operative Stores 


Eleven of the largest and most im- 
portant industrial enterprises in France, 
employing about a quarter of a million 
workers, are ing a ive or- 
ganization whose object is purchase 
of foodstuffs, clothing and household 
furniture, to be sold to their employees 
on a co-operative s. This orga: 
zation is called the “Sa »”” an abbre- 
viation for the “Société Générale d’Ap- 
provisionnements Economiques.” 


Among the eleven companies which 
are lendi it financial support are 
Schneider Cie, locomotive and_steel 


manufacturers; the Tréfileries et Lami- 
noirs du Havre, one of the largest 
French enoteiuraien companies; the 
Establissements uhlmann, producers 
of chemical fertilizers; and the Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez, which is associated with the 
management of the Suez Canal. 

The “Sa "* was organized by 
these firms in 1917 for the purpose of 
purchasing supplies on a large scale 
which were distributed at different in- 
dustrial centres. The workmen shared 
in any profit realized on the sale of the 
commodities. 

At the present time the “Sapeco” 
maintains grocery warehouses at Paris, 
Havre, Creusot and eaux; coffee- 
roasting plants at Havre, Paris and 
Creusot; a depot of various furnishings 


at these three cities; meat-storage 
lants at Havre, and a deliv system 
in Paris and its suburbs. er re- 


gional agencies are in the course of 
installation. ‘ 


Marking Time in Men’s 
Clothing 


It was declared at a meeting of the 
United National Clothiers, in Chicago 
last week, that men’s y-to-wear 
clothing for spring and summer de- 
livery is being offered at prices 10 to 
30 per cent under last y 's price. 

“The public is not buying and manu- 
facturers and dealers are overstocked,” 
said W. L. Mohr, general manager of 
the association. “The banks are closing 
in on the jobbers, who are forced to 
take big losses to move their stock.” 

The spring business in clothing, the 
sale and manufacture of which usually 
are fully under way at this time of year, 
= ae started yet in the Chicago dis- 
rict. 

Some of the clothing manufacturers 
have salesmen out calling on the trade, 
but for the most part the big companies 
are marking time in the h of being 
able to get something definite soon as 
to next year’s prices. 








Motor Truck Account with 
Akron Agency 
The United States Motor Truck 
Company, of Cincinnati, O., has placed 
its advertising account with The Akron 


Advertising cy Company, of Ak- 
ron, 
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MAHA pro- 
duces more but- 
ter than any other 
city in the world. 
The largest cream- 
eries are also in 
Omaha. Cream from 
97 states is shipped 
toOmahaevery night. 
More than 30,000,000 

nds of butter are 
made in Omaha per 


year. 


Our service de- 
partment will 
cheerfully secure 
for you any in- 
formation re- 
garding this 
territory. Its 
only purpose is 
co-operation with 
the national ad- 
vertiser. 
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Today’s Advertising Must 
Make Sales Quickly! 


How Public Apathy Toward Buying 
May Be Overcome by Copy Based ° 
on Tested Appeals 


N° one can dispute the value of 


prestige or institutional copy. 


But a time has come when mer- 
chandise must be made to move. Goods 
must be offered in such a way that people 
will want them—ask for them—buy 
them... A falling off in demand calls for 
an acceleration in sales appeal—in copy 
power. 


Selling copy—the kind that brings 


quick, definite results—is the sole means I 
of re-establishing the active public de- 
mand for your product. When your 4 


consumer market requires stimulation it 
can be had only through the use of copy 
that negotiates quantity sales quickly. 
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This organization has been built upon 
its ability to prepare advertising cam- 
paigns that show a prompt, direct profit 
on the money invested. 































Among our clients are many of the 
most. successful mail-order. concerns in 
the country. The copy appeals which 
_are producing profitable returns for 
them are being applied with equal 
effectiveness by advertisers selling their 
goods through dealers and without the 
loss of any dignity or beauty in the 
physical appearance of the copy. 


The Tested Copy Appeal Plan has 
established itself in the field of pub- 
licity advertising as an implement with 
which definitely to sell merchandise. It 
is based on the analyzed results of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of direct sales 
copy. And it provides a way for the 
publicity advertiser to test his advertis- 
ing appeals and make sure of their 
strength before making his main adver- 
tising investment. It is a ‘plan that can 
be of particularly important service in 
times like these. 


Without the slightest obligation on 
your part we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of our booklet, “The Tested Ap- 
peal in Advertising,” which describes 
our method quite fully. Use your busi- 
ness letterhead, please. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, zmc., Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. New York 


Chicago Baltimore 
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Dealer Helps 
that help the 


The Lesson of 
Successful Dealer Help Campaigns 


IME was when a happy slogan, a strik- 

ing sketch, or a constructional novelty 
was regarded as an adequate reason for a 
window display or other dealer help. 


But if you examine the most successful 
dealer help campaigns of recent years, you will 
find that they have been distinguished not pri- 
marily by superior art work or clever copy, but 
by sound merchandising and distribution plans. 


What kind of dealer helps will really help 
the dealer move your goods? What kind of 
dealer helps can he really be induced to use? 
How can he be induced to use them? These 
are questions to which answers must be found 
before even attempting to develop copy, art 
work or construction. ‘ 


This organization is serving a number of 
large advertisers not only in the design and 
manufacture of their dealer helps, but in plan- 
ning the merchandizing campaign behind their 
distribution—a complete service from plan 
through manufacture. 

If you are interested in selling more mer- 
chandise through the use of dealer helps 


that help the dealer, write us. Our 
specialized experience will prove of value. 
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The J.R. MAYERS CO, Jue 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned, designed and manufactured 
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Is Good-Will as Important as 
Machinery? 





A Campaign to Insure Manufacturers’ Investment in Training Workers 


SHORT time before Sir 

Auckland Geddes became 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, he had occasion to call 
the attention of long established 
British manufacturers to what 
should have been an _ obvious 
thing. He pointed out the neces- 
sity of so increasing the deprecia- 
tion rate on productive machinery 
that it would be possible for the 
manufacturer to make a complete 
renewal of his plant at the new 
level of prices. Sir Auckland 
was more seriously concerned 
with the possible effect upon the 
employed classes of failure to 
take such action than he was with 
the fate of the individual manu- 
facturer. 

“The distribution of high divi- 
dends without regard to this 
claim,” he said, “is a public dis- 
service, and is pregnant with fu- 
ture danger to the employed 
classes.” 

He might well have delivered 
the same strictures just as em- 
phatically against the manufac- 
turer who, in spite of an increase 
of great proportion in sales vol- 
ume, provides for the mainte- 
nance of his good-will advertising 
only in the same measure and 
fashion as he ‘did in 1914, For 
failure to provide for the com- 
pany’s good-will also jeopardizes 
the future of the employed 
classes. 

Many American manufacturers, 
of course, realize the necessity of 
providing for greater good-will 
advertising in these abnormal 
times—but this realization is not 
especially common among com- 
panies that have not been con- 
sistent users of advertising. This 
fact is sufficient reason for sing- 
ling out the present campaign of 
the Borden Company of Warren, 
Ohio, maker of Beaver pipe cut- 
ting and threading tools. 

is company, established twen- 
ty years, has had in the last three 
years a greater volume of: sales 
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than it had in its first seventeen 
years combined. It had been for 
some time an intermittent adver- 
tiser in a. few trade papers.. About 
a year ago, when it felt that the 
time was not far distant when 
obtaining orders. would .mean 
fighting for them, it turned for 
help to greatly increased adver- 
tising. This company committed 
itself to a good-will campaign, be- 
cause it saw in such a campaign 
an insurance policy for the in- 
creased investments it had made 
in training new workers and in 
enlarging its plants. The campaign 
was entered upon at a time when 
it was oversold, when its two 
forces of workers were “all work- 
ing to capacity night and day 
keeping close upon the heels of 
unprecedented orders.” 


REGULAR ADVERTISING NOW IN THE 
BUSINESS PRESS 


The company’s advertising, 
seen as an insurance policy, has 
had far different treatment from 
what it had in other years. In 
place of intermittent insertions of 
pictures of Beaver tools in this or 
that publication on a hit or miss 
schedule there is a definite ap- 


‘ propriation and a plan. A large 


number of business papers have 
been chosen and a direct follow- 
up provided for. More than 
three times the advertising space 
ever used in any year of this 
company’s advertising experience 
was contracted for. : 

The advertising story indicates 
that the campaign has had 
thought and planning. It is not 
a presentation in words or pic- 
tures of tools, but tells of the 
greater production and _ conse- 
quently lower labor cost that may 
be obtained as a result of using 
Borden tools. 

This theme was taken not alone 
for its effect upon prospective 
buyers, but also for the force it 
would have upon the workers in 
the Borden plant. ‘The company 
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wanted its workers to understand 
that if they turned out greater 
quantities of Beaver tools they 
would be bettering their own con- 
ditions by helping a greater num- 
ber of manufacturers increase 
their own output. 

Enthusiasm for the campaign 
on the part of jobbers, jobbers’ 
salesmen and retailers, and their 
sales forces, has been sought by 
the use of a broadside that ex- 
plains the campaign, and sum- 
marizes the message of the copy. 

Effective good-will advertising 
is, of course, advertising that 
brings expression of good-will in 
the form of orders. The ship- 
ments of the Borden Company 
during the first six months of 
this campaign were 79 per cent 
greater than the corresponding 
period of 1919, which, until 1920, 
was the banner year for sales. 





A Slogan That Will Please 
Architects 


The failure of architects to see the 
value of advertising has often been 
commented on in tnTERS’ Inx. In 
the issue of September 23, the adver- 
tising experience of an architect, A. L. 
Brockway, of Syracuse, N. Y., who not 
only advised architects to advertise, but 
also advertised himself, was given. Mr. 
Brockway had said that “some of the 
large contracting and engineering con- 
cerns of the country tell business men 
who are contemplating building that 
they will make the plans for them. This 
may be in their judgment a good way 
to sell their organization. But it is not 
true.” ¢ 

Copy is running in current indus- 
trial and business publications for The 
Peelle Company, maker of freight ele- 
vator doors. very piece of copy in 
the campaign which this company is 
now conducting has the slogan “Ask 
your architect,” in a-conspicuous posi- 
tion. In some of the copy the slogan 
is the theme, and is followed by advice 
in these words: 

“Your architect possesses specialized 
knowledge which is the result of actual 
experience with various types of ele- 
vator doors. This knowledge is of im- 
mediate and practical value in the solu- 
tion of your elevator door problems.” 





Bollmeyer Leaves Toledo 
for Cleveland 


H. H. Bollmeyer, advertising man- 
ager of The Security Savings nk & 
rust Company, Toledo, Ohio, has be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Bankers’ Savin and Credit System 
Company, Cleveland. , 
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Montgomsy Ward 
Goes After Chicago 
Business 





"| HE Chicago retail mail-order 
house of Montgomery Ward & 
Company is running full-page ad- 
vertisements in the Chicago news- 
papers inviting people to visit that 
establishment and purchase goods 
at retail. The cash and carry plan 
will be utilized and the goods will 
be sold directly over the counter 
as would be the case in a regular 
retail store. 

“There has been an impression 
among Chicago people,” says one 
advertisement, “that they did not 
have the privilege of buying goods 
from this house at regular cata- 
logue prices. This is a mistake. 
We invite the city trade and are 
prepared to take care of it in a 
first-class and satisfactory man- 
ner.” 

In a Printers’ INK. editorial 

article a few weeks ago mention 
was made of radical mew steps in 
merchandising and in catalogue 
distribution undertaken by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company in an 
effort to increase its blisiness. At 
that time the prediction was made, 
based on conditions as they then 
existed, that some further unusual 
steps would be taken in the near 
future by this firm to get more 
retail trade. 
, It has not been such a long time 
since Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany would not sell city trade. 
This stand was taken, not because 
of any desire to protect local re- 
tailers, but rather because the cash 
and carry business was of such 
a character as could not be han- 
died readily under the mail-order 
house’s operating plan. Subse- 
quent events have proved that the 
city trade was important enough 
to justify special provisions for 
its care. 

The increasing aggressiveness of 
Montgomery Ward & Company in 
using regular retail store meth- 
ods in connection with a catalogue 
is taken as a result of the influence 
of the United Retail Stores Cor- 
poration by which the mail-order 
firm recently was acquired. 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 


Three Points About 
The State Journal 


1 , 
Circulation 55,260 


(Sworn daily average for six months ending Sept. 30) 


2 
One Morning Paper 


(The State Journal, within 40 miles of Columbus) 


3 
Established In 1811 


(The State Journal has been published 109 years) 


The Ohio State Dournal. 


Established 1811 





STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Read by the Buying Power for 109 Years 
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This full-page announce- 


ment appeared recently 
throughout the country. 
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The Watermark 
of Excellence 
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The Eagle-A Price 
List ts issued 
monthly. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE-A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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Widespread tie-up 
to American Writing 





- Paper campaign 


More and more buyers are insisting that the 
Printer specify the paper 


ESTIMONIALS and 
congratulations are still 
pouring in from Printers 

and Paper Merchants all over 
the United States on the full- 
page newspaper campaign that 
the American Writing has 
been running. More than 100,- 
000 ‘reprints of these advertise- 


All this is of course very gratify- 
ing. Our attitude has been well 
expressed by Mr. B. E. Hutchin- 
son, Treasurer of the Company, as 
follows: 

“Progress demands the system- 
atic co-operation of all the forces 
or factors bearing on the situation. 

“In the paper industry these fac: 
tors are thre e¢ consumers of 
paper, principally Printers, Lithog- 





ments have been re- 
quested for mailing 
to Printers’ cus- 
tomers. Hundreds 
of electrotypes have 
been used by the 
Printers themselves 
in continuing this 








raphers, etc.; the dis- 
tributors of paper, the 
Paper Merchants; and 
the Manufacturers. 
There appears to be a 
general recognition of 
the fact that in the 
past the co-ordination 
between these three 
factors left something 








campaign. 

“We cannot compliment the 
American Writing Paper Company 
too strongly on its broad-vision 
plan of advertising,” writes Mr. 
W. G. Penhallow, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Typothetae, 
in commenting on the campaign, 
“and we wish to co-operate in ev- 
ery possible way.” 

The Boston Typothetae Board of 
Trade requested 400 reprints of the 
first page, and distributed them to 
their members. 





to be desired, and 
that it is now time to improve upoa 
the past—which is of much more 
practical importance. 

“The American Writing Paper 
Company wants to be thoroughly 
identified with this forward move- 
ment. It is anxious to make its 
full contribution to the solution of 
the problems which confront the in- 
dustry.” 


AMERICAN WritinG Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES~- 
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T takes time for some men 
to learn how to use us right 
— how to get out of us all the 
help we can give. It’s hard for 
an inexperienced advertiser to 
believe that he can leave so 
much to the good sense and 
good intentions of his electro- 
typer. But when he gets there, 
it’s great all’round. You can 
transfer responsibility to us 
by mail. ; 


SFust use the mails instead of a messenger 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago - 
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The Agate Line Costs Money in 
Oklahoma, Too 


Figures That Have a Very Direct Bearing on Advertising Cost 


By T. F. McPherson 


General Manager, The Tulsa Tribune 


HE word “Can’t” has been a 

common one in the vocabu- 
lary of the newspaper publisher. 
It is the bugaboo that causes many 
newspapers to operate year after 
year at a loss. The weaknesses 
as pointed out by Edward T. 
Tandy in his article, “Why Some 
Firms Lose Money Despite Big 
Sales,” which appeared in Print- 
prs’ InK of November 4th, prob- 
ably apply more to the news- 
paper industry than to other man- 
ufacturing institutions. I -believe 
an analyzation of the operating 
reports of all daily newspapers in 
this country would disclose the 
most unhappy fact that 80 per 
cent of all the newspapers are ut- 
terly dependent upon a large vol- 
ume of display advertising in 
order to operate on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

In fact, conditions in the news- 
paper business are so bad in this 
respect that it has been, and still 
is, the custom for publishers to 
expect to lose large sums of money 
during four months of the year 
which are considered dull months 
in the retail business. 

If the line of thought which 
Mr. Tandy applies to manufac- 
turing plants in general were ex- 
tended over into the newspaper 
field and followed out there as 
evidently has been done in large 
manufacturing establishments, it 
would be found, for instance, that 
the classified advertising is gen- 
erally carried at a terrific loss. It 
would also be found that 50 per 
cent of the total national adver- 
tising after deducting the commis- 
sion paid the agencies and the 
special representatives is carried 
at a tremendous loss. 

The circulation department of 
the newspaper business has been 
carried at such a notorious loss 


that it is needless to refer to it. 
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In fact, in no industry is there 
such need of co-operation on the 
spart of some institutions, possessed 
of expert knowledge in the news- 
paper business, with the publishers 
in general as that which the Na- 
tional City Bank extends to man- 
ufacturers with whom its busi- 
ness brings it into contact. 

The newspaper is a highly spe- 
cialized manufacturing slant Its 
product is the most Te shable of 
all manufactured products. 
newspaper plant manufactures the 
agate line which makes its im- 
print upon white paper, The im- 
print of the agate line has been 
proved to be a more potent in- 
fluence in the life of the people 
than any other one manufactured 
product. 


TOO LIGHTLY VALUED 


The fact that the public has 
been able to buy large metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers, as well as 
the country daily for one cent per 
copy for many years, until just 
recently, has always been ex- 
plained as due to the fact that the 
advertiser was obliged to assume 
the entire cost of production and 
distribution, and that the income 
from circulation or subscribers 
constituted the publishers’ profit. 
As a matter of fact both supposi- 
tions were ill-founded, as more 
often the operating reports of 
newspapers showed figures in 
red representing a loss rather 
than an earning. Many news- 
papers were, and are even now, 
owned by individuals or interests 
that are satisfied to publish at a 
loss. The privilege of using news- 
paper circulation in an attempt to 
mold public opinion was regarded 
as ample return upon the invest- 
ment, by this class of newspaper 
owners, 

If space buyers continue to buy 
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bulk’ circulation in the future as 
in the past, it will be because 
newspaper publishers generally 
fail to exercise good business 
judgment. If newspapers generally 
had ‘been conducted as business 
institutions instead of political or- 
gans or regarded as instruments 
to promote the ulterior interests 
of selfish individuals, the common 
practice among publishers of sell- 
ing bulk circulation would never 
have been established. 


TWO YEARS’ INCREASES 


In order to impress those who 
buy advertising space with the 
fact that the newspaper can no 
longer be regarded as a philan- 
thropic institution, it is only nec- 
essary to make a comparison of 
operating costs during the - first 
nine months of 1920, with the 
costs during the same period of 
1918. The great waste in the man- 
ufacture of newspapers, where 
there is inefficiency in the process 
of manufacture, is usually found 
in the-composing room and in the 
reckless consumption of news- 
print paper, therefore labor and 
paper costs are most significant. 

In January, 1918, the scale gov- 
erning wages in the mechanical 
departments, consisting of com- 
posing room, press room and ste- 
reotype department, was $27 for 
a forty-eight hour week, or a lit- 
tle over 55 per cent. In the mean- 
time, certain requirements have 
been specified in the contract with 
the local union which have cut 
down. somewhat the production per 
unit of labor. The result of the 
increase in the scale’ and the 
changes governing the conduct of 
the mechanical departments of the 
Tulsa Tribune in the nine months 
of 1920, as compared with the 
same period of 1918, are as fol- 
lows: 

The working force in both pe- 
riods considered’ is the same in 
number with the exception of such 
classes of work as were affected 
by the change of union rules. La- 
bor in the stereotype department 
nine months of 1918 cost $3,954.16. 
In 1920 the cost of conducting the 
same department was $8,239.86, an 
increase of $4,285.70, or 109 per 
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cent.’ During the 1918 period the 
cost of operating the press room 
was $5,509.03, and during 1920, 
$9,968.93, an increase in 1920 of 
$4,399.90, or 79 per cent. The 
composing room operation during 
the 1918 period cost $32,547.28, 
and during 1920, $63,593.04, an in- 
crease of $31,046.76, or 95 per 
cent. The total increase in the 
cost of labor was $39,731.42, or 
approximately 95 per cent. In 
order to ascertain that there was 
no great difference in the number 
of pages printed, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that during the 
nine months of 1918, 1,588,287 
pounds of paper were consumed 
and that during the same period 
of 1920, 1,653,360 pounds of news- 
print were consumed. The dif- 
ference in consumption of ‘news- 
print was only 23% tons, which 
would print the Tribune for about 
ten days, the average number of 
pages being twenty. 

During the 1918 period news- 
print was costing $3.75 per hun- 
dred f.o.b. the mill, the cost in 
the press room, $3.93. During the 
same period of 1920, the average 
cost in the press room was $5.72 
per hundred, or .an increase of 45 
per cent. During 1918 period of 
nine months, the newsprint cost 
was $62,533, 43, and in 1920 period 
$94,441.56, an increase of $31,- 
908,13, or 45 per cent. Figuring 
the same consumption of news- 
print in 1920 period as 1918 pe- 
riod, the actual increase would. be 
$28,316.58, or approximately 44 
per cent. The total paid average 
circulation in the 1918 period was 
22,156 daily and in the 1920 period 
19. 490 daily 

The total labor cost in the me- 
chanical departments during the 
first nine months of 1918 was $42,- 
070.47. In the same period of 1920 
labor costs in the mechanical de- 
partments were $81,801.83, or ap- 
proximately 95 per cent increase. 
The total cost of labor in mechan- 
ical departments and white paper 
for 1918 period of nine months 
was $104,703.90. For the same pe- 
riod of 1920, the same items cost 
$176,243.39, an increase of $71,- 
639.49, or approximately 69 per 
cent. 
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Send for recent booklet, “Translation Service, 
describing the methods used to attain our stand- 
ards of work. 


17 Battery Place 


INK 






Mark ‘Twain 








aid his respects on many occasions to trans- 
tors who mangle the originals which they seek 
to interpret. Among the horrible examples he 
quoted were: 


“In the foreground near a pond and a 
group of white beeches is leading a foot- 
path animated by travelers.” 

“A learned man in a cynical and torn 
dress holding an open book in his hand.” 

“A Dutch landscape along a navi i 
river which perfuses it till to the back- 
ground.” 

“Some peasants singing in a cottage. A 
woman lets drink a child out of a cup.” 

“Susan bathing surprised by the two old 
man. In the background the lapidation of 
the condemned.” (“‘Lapidation’ is 4 
said Mark Twain, “it is much more elegant 
than ‘stoning.’ ”) 


Catalogues and circulars for foreign trade may 
be effective or they may be as ridiculous as the 
above quotations. 


Our experience and facilities are your guar- 
antee that translations rendered by us will be 
technically and idiomatically correct. 


” 


AMERIGAN EXPORTER 


TRANSLATION BUREAU 
New York, N. Y. 
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The cost to distribute the Trib- 
une in the city of Tulsa during 
the first nine months of 1918 was 
$4,753.43,.and in the same period 
of 1920, $16,948.14. The cost of 
distribution beyond the city limits 
in the 1918 period was $14,719.46, 
and the same period of 1920, $25,- 
825.97. The cost of postage in 
‘the 1918 period was $3,507.71, and 
in the 1920 period $4,057.41. 

It has always been our custom 
to demand that our circulation de- 
partment secure sufficient revenue 
from circulation to pay for the 
cost of newsprint consumed plus 
the cost of distribution. In fig- 
uring our cost of manufacturing 
the agate line we have always 
credited the total gross operating 
expenses with the amount of cir- 
culation revenue. However, dur- 
ing the past two years, it has 


been impossible to advance sub- 
Scription rates to such extent that 
the revenue was sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of newsprint 
plus the cost of distribution, while 
Our newsprint costs average for 
the nine months of 1920, $5.72 per 


hundred. Most of it cost us at 
the mill 6 cents per pound. 

To illustrate how the increase 
in the cost of paper compares 
with the increased revenue from 
circulation, we submit the follow- 
ing tabulated statement: 
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of newsprint cost upon the adver. 
tiser. The foregoing statement 
shows that the cost of newsprint 
in November, 1919, was $8,253 and 
the revenue from circulation $4- 
243 less than the cost of the news- 
print. Within three months we 
had through increasing our sub- 
scription rates and rates to inde- 
pendent carriers and news deal- 
ers increased our income from 
circulation so that the revenue 
from circulation exceeded the cost 
of newsprint paper by about $625 
per month. However, the price 
of paper aprenca ney 1, 1920, 
and again July 1, 1920, and it was 
not possible for us to advance our 
subscription rates rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the increasing 
cost of newsprint. We consistent- 
ly increased our income per copy 
from six-tenths of a cent in No- 
vember, 1919, to one and one-half 
cents in September, 1920, in spite 
of which the cost of newsprint 
in September, 1920, was $5,715 in 
excess of our revenue from cir- 
culation. 

Obviously the experience of 
every publisher has been the same. 
There are very few daily news- 
papers in this country, that enjoy 
a circulation revenue of one and 
one-half cents per copy. The Trib- 
une is delivered in the city by in- 
dependent newsboys. These are 





Average 
Daily 
1919 Circulation 
November 750 
December 
1920 


August 
September 


Average Net 

Circulation Income Per 
Receipts 
“$4,010.54 
5,106.78 


7,675.63 
6,742.03 
8,696 

8,374.95 


Paper 

Cost 
$8,253.91 
7,428.27 
7,052.87 


10, 979.62 
13,674.70 


14,519.97 9, 804.92 





It was November, 1919, that the 
present owners assumed active 
management of the Tribune. We 
immediately introduced a_ policy 
into the management of the cir- 
culation department looking to- 
ward rapid increases in circula- 
tion revenue, which every pub- 
lisher must now do in order not 
to place too much of the burden 


served through five sub-stations, 
each in charge of a district mana- 
ger. There are a total of 225 news- 
boys exclusive of the street sellers. 
The Tribune charges these boys 
13 cents per copy per week which 
they pay in advance and they in 
turn collect 20 cents per week 
from Tribune readers. Under 
this system of distribution in the 
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Ever HAVE a suit 
of clothes that you 
never got tired of? 
Ever have an adver- 
tisement—or a cam- 
paign—or a booklet— 
type-dressed so that 
it was a joy forever? 


Ever have Bundscho? 


s 


J. M. Bunpscno, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street - CHICAGO 
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Odense Gas Heater 


Anything is possible to those big manufacturers in the Pittsburg 
section : they’ re lively, go-ahead ipl, with the ‘‘Big Idea” 
way of doing things. 

Consequently, when the Lawson Mfg. Co. discovered wh 
was practically a new heating principle—one that was ef- 
ficient and economical, they set about telling the people 
- of this country their wonderful story. ! 

Their idea made an instant appeal. Lawson 
Heaters are having a lively demand throughout 
the land. 


|DYeyetediahe 


PARA cteciectthane 
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Lawson Mfg. Company appointed us their advertising counsel 
from the start. They have had no other agency since they com- 


menced advertising. 
They are one of our present clients who have enabled us to 


make our unusual record of association—seven years and six 
months per account. 

In 1919 our business increased 150 per cent over 1918, . . and 
% per cent of our total volume of business in 1919 was from 
dients who had been with us, as a fitm or as individual members 
of this firm, from one year up to twenty-five years. 

These facts are significant of our 
conception of advertising agency 


service. 


Armstro ng 


Philadelphia 
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city the expense of the Tribune 
is limited to the rent of the va- 
rious sub-stations and the salaries 
of the district manager, plus a 
proportion of the overhead of the 
circulation department. 

Beyond the city limits the usual 
plan is to sell to agents in the 
towns at 10 cents per week per 
copy, the agent selling at 18 cents 
per week. In some of the larger 
towns in our territory we have 
installed the, same independent 
carrier system as we operate in 
Tulsa, and it is our intention to 
install this same system in all 
towns of over 5,000 population in 
our trading zone. 

In the foregoing manner we be- 
lieve we distribute as cheaply as 

‘vébuhehow sells for 


SR oer 

(ye per week, seven issues. 
We are immediately going to an- 
hounce an increase in our sub- 
scription rates in the city of 5 


cents per week, making the an- 
nual subscription rate $13. 





In or *% fair *com- 
parison DF * cost of 
paper with n as late 
as January 49 he following 
figures até, @ivén 
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for advertising space. Under the 
present method of distribution 
through sub-stations and a large 
number of independent boy car- 
riers, while the maintenance ex- 
pense is much higher, the percen- 
tage of collections is just 100 per 
cent, and an early afternoon de- 
livery is effected continuously. 
Naturally the result delivered to 
the advertiser is enhanced many 
fold. 

As this information is com- 
piled, the local typographical 
union presents to us a demand 
that the wage scale be made $55 
per week for a week of forty-five 
hours. While we have no inten- 
tion of granting this request, it 
will no doubt be necessary for us 
to compromise on some figure be- 
tween the present scale of $42 and 
the demand of the local union for 





Represents Hardware Publi- 
cation 

The National Hardware Bulletin, 

Argos, Ind., official publication of the 

National Retail Hardware Association, 


is now represented in the New England 
States by D. V. O'Connell, with an 


»-rofice-in Boston. E. R. Belding will 
In January, 1920, the Tribun¢ continue to represent the Bulletin in 


used 157,310 


more than in January, 1920. This 
is an increase of slightly over 100 
per cent. It is due entirely to the 
cost of paper at the mill plus the 
increase in freight rates. 

Some explanation is necessary 
with regard to the increase of 
distributing the Tribune in the city 
of Tulsa. Prior to our purchas- 
ing the Tribune the city circula- 
tion was delivered by fourteen 
men who operated two-wheel 
carts. The result of this method 
of delivery was an extremely in- 
efficient service. It also was dis- 
astrous from the viewpoint of in- 
come per copy, as many people 
would not pay, basing their re- 
fusal upon the continuous unsat- 
isfactory delivery. While the for- 
mer method of distribution was 
cheaper it also operated to de- 
prive the advertiser of his right- 
ful return from his expenditure 


ounds of paper’ 
which cost $7,052.87. The same. 
number of pounds of paper now™ 
costs us $14,157.90, or $7,105.03 . 


_ the Néw? York territory. 





New Accounts with Sixcine & 


fer oe 


The Thermo Carburetor Company, aa 
cago, manufacturer of the npg. 
principle” carburetors, has staked ta a 
count with Stavrum & Shafer, Inc.. 
Chicago. This agency is also baiting 
the account of the Snyder Sreetese 
School for Boys, Lake Junaluska, N 





New Account with Charles 
Austin Hirschberg 


Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., manufactu 
ers of “Albany” grease and “Cook's” * 
lubricant, have placed their ‘advertising 
account with Charles Austin Hirsch- 
berg, Inc., New York. 





Walter E. Sweeting, general man- 





wad of the Atlas Storage Warehouse 
, Philadelphia, has er ag made chair- 
pan of the publicity of the 
National Furniture arehousemen’s 
Association. 





Edmund J. MacDwyer reckutly > 
Robert Hoyme, Inc., ew — 
now with Corneil Ridderhof, advertis 
ing service, New York. 
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The first thought in 
the morning 


N the morning, the first thought of the house- 
I holder is the morning newspaper. As habitual 
as the breakfast cup of coffee, it is an essen- 
tial and indispensable part of the beginning of 
every day. : 


A morning: newspaper audience is refreshed, alert and 
susceptible to new suggestions and ideas. If the audi- 
ence is large, it represents tremendous possibilities to 
the advertiser—possibilities that no manufacturer can 
afford to ignore. 


In Chicago the alert morning audience of the Herald 
and Examiner aggregates more than 335,000 daily, 
and more than 654,000 Sunday—and increasing stead- 
ily despite the fact that it is the only morning news- 
paper in Chicago which sells for 3 cents! An army of 
discriminating readers that can be reached only 
through the pages of the Herald and Examiner. 


The great value of Chicago to the manu- 
facturer lies in its combination of magni- 
tude and easy accessibility. Write the 
Merchandising Department of the Herald 
and Examiner for the details of its plan for 
gaining distribution in Chicago in advance 
of the publication of advertising—a plan 
that has never failed. 
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43 Branch and Associate Houses > 
J. Roland Kay Co., Inc. 
18 East 4 oy Street 
New York Cit 7 
J. Roland Kay ¢ I 
John Haddon&Co. Yiset, 1814 
London, England ie 
J. Roland Kay | c o. | 
255a Gea Ss 
Sydney, N. x 4 
te de Pu ‘bli icite 
Jens, ‘aaion et popes Kay 
Rue du Roc 
Paris, co 


J. » Roland Kay 
past 
“ty ec cho 


>, 
Hibiya. Park 
Tokyo, Japan 








OR nearly two decades, the J. Roland Kay 

organization has dominated the field of Inter- 
national Advertising — a position won and held 
through the merit of the Service it renders. 


With its own offices in Chicago, New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Tokyo and Sydney—representatives in 
Cape Town, Buenos Aires and Calcutta—and corre- 
spondents in every other important trade center, the 
J. Roland Kay Co. has every requisite for the logical 
development of world-wide advertising campaigns 
for any commodity. 


The new General Offices of the Company occupy 
completely the above four-story building, with more 


~— ne OES 
Cable Address: J. RO 
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Representatives 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! 


se | 

Wy 

Buenos Aires, Argentine | 
i. 


Calcutta, India 
Uape Town, Africa 


Shanghai, China 











secure a maximum of operating efficiency. 


This new equipment is rendered necessary because 
of rapidly expanding business, both domestic and 
foreign, gained by effective Service and insured 
through the ability of a thoroughly competent staff. 


To those desirous of retaining this Organization as 
Advertising and Merchandising Counselor, in their 
problems at home and abroad, the J. Roland Kay 
Co. has every modern facility to offer, backed, 
solidified and clarified by the broad vision of inter- 
national experience. 
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FIRST- In the 





Plumbing andHeating Trade 


THAT DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
predominates in the plumbing and 
heating trade is proven by the many 
advertisers—both large and small— 
who use it exclusively. 


The subscribers for DOMESTIC EN- 
3 GINEERING buy the bulk of the mer- 

chandise used by the plumbing and 
heating trade. 


f | 


that is sold in its field, you can tell 

i Hi your story to the best plumbing and 

: heating contractors weekly through 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


Let Us Prove It. 


i , If you make or advertise a product 
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Millers Organize to Run a 


HE war has given many 

manufacturers access to mar- 
kets which in normal times they 
would have attained through 
great effort. Now that supply has 
overtaken demand and competition 
has once again become lively, 
passive methods of going after 
business will not be sufficient to 
hold markets. That was the gist 
of an editorial in Printers’ Inx 
published in 1917, with a mere 
change of tenses to bring the state- 
ment down to date, 

Rice was chosen as an example 
of industries in which leisurely 
selling methods prevailed, and it 
was asserted that more aggressive 
salesmanship would have to be 
adopted, if the markets which had 
not been won were to be retained. 
That prophecy is now recalled, not 
merely because it came true in the 
rice industry, but because it ap- 
plies to other lines which have not 
yet seen the necessity of going out 
aggressively to fence in the mar- 
ket which came easily by squat- 
ters’ rights during a curtailment, 
if not suspension, of competition. 

The.rice millers, threatened with 
heavy loss because of active com- 
petition both within and without 
the industry, have forgotten the 
differences. that prevented united 
action when all were making 
money, and have formed an or- 
ganization for the purpose of hold-- 
ing as much of the old market as 
possible and creating a new mar- 
ket to provide an outlet for the 
increasing acreage and yield. Al- 
though somewhat belated, the de- 
cisive and aggressive action of the 
new association promises definite 
and far-reaching results. Other 
unorganized and unadvertised pro- 
ducers may well consider the ac- 
tion taken by the rice growers, 
and the. quicker the market is 
secured, the less expense will be 
involved. 

As pointed out by the statement 
made to members of the associa- 
tion, the use of oranges has been 


Nine Hundred Thousand Dollars 
to Advertise Rice 


Campaign for Three Years 


increased eighty per cent) by ad- 
vertising, lemons forty-five per 
cent, coffee twenty to twenty-five 
per cent, and other food products 
like raisins, prunes, apricots and 
nuts in proportion. So the rice 
millers are to spend $300,000 the 
coming yéar to maintain and ex- 
tend their market. 

The organization was effected 
in May of this year. It provides 
for a stock company of $5,000, 
with a privilege of increasing the 
capital stock to $25,000. ch 
stockholder is a director and the 
name chosen is the Associated 
Rice Millers of America, with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 
Each member has signed a three- 
year contract binding himself to 
pay five cents a barrel on all rice 
milled for a period of three years. 

At the last meeting, the press- 
ing need of immediate action was 
expressed by Frank A. Godchaux, 
president of the association, when 
he recalled to the members that 
money was then needed to begin 
the advertising campaign. He 
pledged his company to the imme- 
diate payment of fifty thousand 
dollars, although by the terms of 
the contract that amount would 
not be legally due for some time 
to come. Others sanctioned the 
aggressive action by advanced 
payments of an equal sum. 


THE ADVERTISING NOW UNDER 


WAY 


H. M. Blain, Ph.D., formerly 
head of the department of jour- 
nalism of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has been made actiye man- 
ager of the association. From his 
office comes the statement that the 
advertising campaign will centre 
around the idea of using rice 
more regularly and in a greater 
variety of ways. The campaign 
started November 1 in the news- 
papers, trade journals, and -for- 
eign-language publications of the 
large cities of the United States, 
and will continue for four months 
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It is estimated that thirty-six per 
cent of the population of the 
United States will be reached by 
the campaign. 

\A standard form of layout will 
be used consisting of the word 
“Rice” at the top, a tempting dish 
prepared of rice underneath, fol- 
lowed by a master recipe, with 
directions for preparing several 
other appetizing rice dishes. At 
the bottom of each display will be 
the slogan, “Eat more rice.” The 
campaign will be a general one, 
benefiting the whole industry, as 
the rice is sold in bulk, and no 
attempt made to trade-mark it ex- 
cept by placing the name of the 
association upon the bags in which 
it is shipped. 

This action on the part of the 
rice growers has been slow in 
coming, and the chief constructive 
suggestion which comes from their 
action is the thoroughgoing, ag- 
gressive way in which it has been 
undertaken. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for three years 
bespeaks a determination to find a 
remunerative market for the two 
billion bushels of rice now grown 
in this country. 


W. S. McGrane with Sweet’s 


Service 
W._S. McGrane, recently with Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York, has joined Sweet’s Catalogue 
Service, Inc., New York, as manager 
of promotion work for this company’s 
engineering catalogue service. 


New Accounts with Cleveland 
Agency 

The Lees Company, Cleveland, is now 

handling the accounts of The Jeavons 

Company, automobile spring oilers, and 

The Central Metal Products Corpora- 

tion, maker of hollow metal doors and 
architectural metal trim. 


L. M. Clark with Class Journal 
Company 
L. M. Clark, who was formerly with 
the H. K. McCann Company, at New 
York, is now with the research bureau 
of the Class Journal Co., New York. 





C. J. Swan to Represent 
Springfield “Republican” 
Carroll J. Swan has been appointed 
advertising representative, at Boston, of 
the Republican and The Daily News, 
of Springfield, Mass. 
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National Pressed Steel Account 


with Logan Agency 

The account of the National Pressed 
Steel Co., Massillon, O., has been put 
in the hands of Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 
This account will be handled by the Chi- 
cago office of the Logan agency. General 
mediums, a oo and trade publica- 
tions wiil be used. 


S. M. Osgood with Southern 


Publication 

Sewall M. Osgood, ar oe | with the 
Power Farming Press, at Detroit, is 
now representing the Southern Hard- 
ware and Implement Journal, of At- 
lanta, Ga., in the western part of Mich- 
igan, Ohio and from Pittsburgh north to 
pee ester, N. Y., with headquarters in 

etroit. 





Boston Agency Man at 


Montreal 
E. D. Ring, formerly with Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, Boston, as corr, and 
layout man, is now with The Herald 
Press, Limited, Montreal, as service 
man and as editor of Graphica. 


J. F. Mayer Made Redfield 


Space Buyer 
J. F. Mayer, who during the past 
year has been in charge of the check- 
ing department of the Redfield Adver- 
tising Agency, has been made space 
buyer of this agency. . 


A. G. Maney Advanced at 
Franklin Automobile Co. 


A. G. Maney, who has been assistant 
to the president of the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
made director of distribution of that 
company. 


W. J. Mattimore, Maxwell- 
Chalmers Advertising 


Manager 
W. J. Mattimore, formerly with Mac- 
Manus, Incorporated, Detroit, has been 
made advertising manager of Maxwell- 
Chalmers, Inc., Detroit. 











Vanity Fair Account with 


Frank Seaman 
The Vanity Fair Mills, Reading, Pa., 
maker of glove-silk underwear and silk 
gloves, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York. 





Walter Kolbert, recently with Swift 
& Company, at Harrison, N, J., has 
en made wes, manager .of the 
anovia Chemical Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Made In Springfield, Mass. 
CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY 


by the 
National Equipment Company 


Did you ever stop to think where all the candy you 
see, eat or buy in the stores, is made? The machinery 
built by the National Equipment Company does not 
make candy by the pound, but sanitarily by the ton, 
‘ and practically all the up-to-date factories have a large 
equipment. These machines are built of the very best 
materials and by a force of 856 skilled mechanics. 











—the net paid cir- 


culation for Octo- 


ber 1920 of the— 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 


—— was— — 


54, avd 


Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives Lytton Blig- Ohlonso 
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Better Business Bureau for 


New York Considered 

The New York Advertising Club is 
considering the question of establishing 
a Better Business Bureau in New York. 

A special meeting of the board of 
directors of this club was held for the 
purpose of takes up this question. At 
that meeting illiam P. Green and 

. J. Kenner, of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Clubs, out- 
lined the work now being accomplished 
by the Better Busine$s Bureaus through- 
out the country. ‘ 

A committee, having as its members 
William H. Ingersoll, J. N. Boyle, D. A. 
Carroll and Sydney Clarke, was ap- 
pointed to present a plan of _organiza- 
tion for a Better Business Bureau to 
the club’s membership. 

Prrnters’ Inx, on October 7, in an 
editorial called attention to the need of 
a Better Business Bureau in New York, 
saying in et: 

“There is need of a Better Business 
Bureau in New York. It will find work 
in the correction of abuses that creep 
into advertising, and the development of 
new advertisers, through the presentation 
of the idea of protected advertising. 

“Printers’ Ink knows that there is 
a demand for a Better Business Bureau 
on the part of a number of New York 
merchants. These merchants are will- 
ing to support it financially and morally, 
but they cannot create a bureau, or even 
attempt to take charge of the administra- 
tion of one. It is obvious that a Better 
Business Bureau, in order successfully 
to perform the work it sets out to do, 
must be created and conducted by adver- 
Hising men. 

“New York will not have a Better 
Business Bureau until its advertising 
men see fit to demand it.” 





Airplanes for Lumbermen 
Advertised 


_ Airplanes have in recent years been 
inted out as “ideal” lumber cruisers 
news reports, A Canadian company, 

Bishop Barker Aeroplanes Limited, is 

Not waiting for press agents to get the 

story of this use for airplanes before 

Canadian lumbermen. This company 

is using full-page advertisements in a 

Canadian lumberman’s journal to get 

its message heard. In its advertising to 

fumbermen it says: 

) “Aerial photography and aerial timber 

Cruising is now the only modern 

method of determining the timber 

wealth and topography of large proper- 
ties. Every acre of your limit can be 
examined in a remarkably short time. 

We have dozens of machines and the 

most capable pilots ready to assist you.” 








Benson, Gamble & Slaten, Chicago, 
have secured the advertising account 
of the United Lace & Braid Manufac- 
turing Company, of Providence, R. I. 
National weeklies and monthlies will 
be used. This any also has the 
account of Gcifiqahagen & Associates, 
Ltd., Chicago, indu 1 engineers. 
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Office Appliance Manufacturers 
Against Commercial Bribery 


Another organization has determined 
to support legislation that seeks to sup- 
press commercial bribery. The Na- 
tional Association of Appliance Manu- 
facturers has. adopted the . following 
resolution: 

“Whereas, It is the conviction of the 
National Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers that the practice of com- 
mercial bribery, defined as the payment 
of gratuities by sellers to buyers or rep- 
resentdtives in the employ of buying 
concerns or buyers, for the purpose 
of influencing or securing purchases is 
practiced to such a degree as to be a 
menace to the upbuilding of business 
on an honest basis, to fair trade prac- 
tices and policies, and to the best in- 
terests of the public and the community 
in general; therefore be it ° 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
National Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers wer their support to 
the Fletcher Bill (S. 4603, 65th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session) which is now 
fore Congress to make commercial 
bribery a Federal penal offense and 
to take such action as may later be 
deemed advisable by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association to arouse 
sentiment to secure favorable action; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge upon or- 
ganizations of sales managers and upon 
trade and business associations and pub- 
lications to take an active part in 
urging Congress to take favorable ac- 
tion on the Fletcher Bill.” 


Appointments by Kansas 
City Agency 

_V. _ Price Hollingworth, formerly 
with the A. W. Shaw Company, in the 
mail sales department, is now a mem- 
ber .of the production department of 
the Potts-Turnbull Company, Kansas 
City. John B. Perryman, formerly 
with the Kansas City Slide Company, 
has also become a member of the Potts- 
Turnbull producing staff. 





New Orleans Women’s 
_ Election 


Miss Vera Morel, of the advertising 
staff of the New Orleans Item, has 
been elected president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of New Orleans. The 
other officers are: Vice-president, Miss 
Adele Drouet; recording secretary, 
Miss Ann _ Robertson; corresponding 
secretary, Miss A. Schaeffer; treasurer, 
Miss Margot Burvant. 





Frank Kirkpatrick with Ameri- 


can Fruit Growers 
Frank Kirkpatrick has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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How Rogers Furniture Company Reduced 
Collectors from Three to One 


The Rogers Company is at El 
Paso. 

They faced the same problem of 
cutting the overhead required by 
a credit business that practically 
every furniture merchant faces. 

And they set out to do it. 

The complete details of how 
they proceeded to cut costs of col- 
lection—what they did to insure 
better and more prompt payment 
is told in the November issue of 
the Furniture Merchants Trade 
Journal. 

In this issue there are more than 
fifteen other practical merchandis- 
ing articles. They tell in detail 
of methods and plans which fur- 
niture merchants. are using to 
make their business bigger and 
more profitable. 


The group of merchants who 
read this publication are the -lead- 
ing merchants in their communi- 
ties. 

They are the men—who by 
enterprise and careful planning— 
have drawn into their stores the 
bulk of the furniture business in 
their communities. 

They read the Furniture Mer- 
chants Trade Journal: consistently 
because it meets their requirement 
for a trade paper. 

Every month it places before 
them a valuable collection of the 
livest ideas, the newest plans be- 
ing used by other merchants to 
develop new business and make 
more profit from the old. 


Would you like to see a copy? 


FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Published by 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Also Publishers of 


DRY GOODS MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


New York Chicago Indianapolis Boston Rochester Washington, D. C. 
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SYSTEM for Decem- 
ber. If you are not among 
them there must be in 
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Howthe Greeting Card 
Changed Jobs! 


EFORE, merely a customary and looked-for 

acknowledgment of business favors. Today, 
a salesmanlike reminder that orders should go to 
the most appreciative and friendly-spoken of you 
who are asking for business ! 
Only the Holiday Greeting Card can speak so in- 
timately and graciously, for there is only one time 
for it—Christmastime and New Year’s. Properly 
worded and individualized, the Olson-engraved 
card gets across a message expressable only on this 
one occasion of the year, but effective a// the year 
whenever good-will influences an order. 


The Olson line offers you a choice of 25 different designs, each one 
suited for insertion of your trade-mark, emblem or monogram in the 
steel-etched panel provided. Sample-box containing the 25 designs 
and greetings will be mailed you free, following request om your 
business letterhead. 


There’s an Olson line of Personal Greeting Cards, too—steel- 
etched hand-colored cards. If interested in the Personal Cards, 
please specify in your letter, so we may send you specimen card 
with a folder illustrating the line. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Taylor Society’s Annual 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Taylor 
Society will be held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, on 
December 2, 3 and 4. Public sessions 
will be held on the morning, afternoon 
and Py Pwd the last two days. 
“The Long y in the Steel Industry; 
a Problem in the Engineering of Men,” 
will the subject of addresses by 
Horace Drury, formerly of the De- 


ee of Economics of Ohio State 


niversity, and William B. Dickson 
vice-president of the Midvale Steel and 
Ordnance Podeeay. “Standardization 
of Product” will be the general subject 
of two entire sessions, with “Risk—a 
Retarding Factor in Production,” the 
subject of another session. Among the 
speakers on these subjects will be Mel- 
vin T. Smith, Harvard University; Wil- 
liam E, Freeland, sales engineer of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms <nengtars 
Paul T. Cherington, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers; Howard Coonley, president of 
the Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
Boston; William H. Johnson, president 
of the International Association of 
Machinists; Edwin F. Gay, president of 
the New York a ost Company, 
and David Friday, professor of political 
economy of the University of Michigan. 


John Wesley Barber Honored 


John Wesley Barber, for fifty-four 
years in the advertising business, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Hy oy Publicity Association of 
Boston last week. 4 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, paid special trib- 
ute to Mr. rber’s business record. 

Representatives of the Advertising 
Women’s Club of Boston and the Lan- 
tern Club of Boston were also present, 
among the speakers being Vice-Presi- 
dent Sscare uhns, of the P. P. A.; 
Tilton S. Bell, president of the Lan- 
tern Club; Miss A. Frances Hanson, 
president of the Advertising Women’s 
Club, and A. H. Marchant, of the Bos- 
ton Post. - 


H. B. Kline with Pittsburgh 
Press Company 


Homet B. Kline, formerly editor-in- 
chief of Contact, merchandising maga- 
zine, published by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., for electrical con- 
tractors and dealers, has joined the ser- 
vice department of The Eddy Press 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Minneapolis Agency Places 
Pacific Coast Campaign 


Copy is being placed in’ newspapers 
of California, Arizona and New Mexico 


for Dickinson & Gillespie, Inc., sub- 
division realtors, by The Krafft Adver- 
tising Agency, of Minneapolis. 
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Rowe Stewart Speaks at Sphinx 
Club Dinner 


One of the speakers at the banquet 
tendered to the Poor Richard Club, ot 
Philadelphia, by the Sphinx Club, of 
New York, at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel on Tuesday evening, November 9 
was Rowe Stewart, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Mr. Stewart attended the din- 
ner as a member and ex-president of 
the Poor Richard Club. he subject 
of his address was the activities of the 

. A. C. of W., the importance of 
its work and its growing value to busi- 
ness in all parts of the world. He ex- 
tended an invitation to the Sphinx Club 
to joe the associated club movement. 

. F, R. Huntsman, president of the 
Sphinx Club, presided. e entertain- 
ment features of the programme were 
provided by the Philadelphia club. At 
the conclusion of the motion picture 
feature, depicting Ben Franklin re- 
turned to life and gomentiy conduct- 
ing Poor Richard club members to New 
York, Charles C, Green, in the form 
of Ben Franklin, stepped out upon the 
stage and E. J. Cattel, of Philadelphia. 
addressed to him a “memorial” in 
eulogistic strain. 

Job E. Hedges, a new Sphinx Club 
member, welcomed the Poor Richard- 
ites, in a short speech full. of Hedges 
humor. Karl Bloomingdale, president 
of the Philadelphia club, responded. 
The last speaker was E. J. Cattel. 


Atlanta Agency Man with 
Printing Company 

J. R. Watts, Jr., has been made sales 
manager of the Blosser-Williams Print- 
ing Company, Atlanta. He was for- 
merly with N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, and since May, 1919, has been 
president of the Watts, Scott & Beutell 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta. New offi-. 
cers of is agency are: President, 
E. Gerry Eastman; vice-president, Miss 
Myra Scott, and secretary, C. R. Beu- 
tell. For over two years Mr. Eastman 
has been vice-president of the firm: 


A. D. Crocker Heads American 
Paper and Pulp 


A. D. Crocker, of Bangor, Me., was 
elected chairman of the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association at its annual 
convention in Chicago last week. The 
new vice-chairman is.C. W. Hurtubis, 
Erie, Pa., and the secretary and treas- 
urer is O. M. Porter, New York. The 
eont annual meeting will be in New 

ork. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Studied by Engineers 


Homer Buckley, of Buckley & De- 
ment, addressed the November meet- 
ing of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago. e Decem 
meeting of the association will have 
“Publication Advertising” as the sub- 
ject for discussion. 
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New Accounts with Norris- 


Patterson 
The advertising ~a © of Pioneer 
Erecests, 06 of Canada, maker of “Air- 


P bottoms, is being 
handed by the Montreal oie of Nor 
ris-Patterson, Limited, Toronto. News 

papers are being used. 
is ope oe handle the advertis- 
ing for the Federation of Community 
mages Toronto, when that a mm 4 
m makes its annual appeal 
of “Toronto charities. 





Worcester “Evening Post” 


Makes Staff Changes 


George N. ae | has resign 
business manager 
Mass., Evening Pos, and has become 
advertising manager of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Herald. 

names J. Conroy, who has been act- 

ing treasurer of the Evening Post 
since 1914 has been appointed general 
manager of that newspaper. 





Butte, Montana, Agency 
Reorganized 

H. Elliott Stuckel has purchased 4 

interests of Henry J. Lonskey 
Stuckel-Lonskey, wl of eae Wen. 
tana, and the been reor- 
nized under g fF , of Stuckel, 
nce. The ti are H. Elliott Stuckel, 
president; J. C. Clarke, vice-president, 
and E. M. Clarke, secretary-treasurer. 


B. D. Jennings with Detroit 
Agency 


Ben D. Jennin for two and a 
half years_with Frederick & 
Company, Detroit, and for the last two 
years district advertising manager with 
the Burroughs Addi Machine Com- 
pony, has joined the Power, Alexander 
ene Company, Inc., Detroit. 








E. M. Covington Made Officer 
of Hopper Agency 

E. M. Covington, formerly with the 

Kage office of the Chicago Herald 

Examiner, has been made vice- 


oomaidons of The Hopper Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


Detroit Agency Makes C. C. 
Smith an Officer 


Claude C. Smith has been made vice- 
president of Seelye-Brown, Inc., De- 
troit. Mr. Smith has general super- 
vision of the space-buying department 
and has charge of several accounts. 








The advertising account of Fairchild 
fons, Inc., funeral directors, Brooklyn, 
» is being handled by sae E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York. 
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James Munn at Cleveland for 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


James Munn, who has been business 
aed Chereicot + Meer Hill 
Engineering, y Taw: 
Co., Inc. New York, has been made 
representative of the central territory 
for that publication with offices in 
Cleveland. Irving Feliner, formerly 
Philadelphia a of % 
nieria Internacional, 
Munn as business a. of Chemical 
& Metallurgical assem 


Kelsey Account unt with Wm. J. 


Bryan Agency 
The Kelsey Heating Company, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y~ maker of of “Kelsey” warm 
air erators, it its a = 
eoseent in the hands of the W , 
Bryan Co. New York. A satieasd 
¢ campaign will be undertaken. 
e Bryan mcy is also handling 
the 2... of the Harry C. Lee Com- 
pany, New York, ~ serene goods. 


Represents “Pacific Ports” in 
the South 


Charles O. Hilton has been made 
Southern representative of Pacific 
Ports, Seattle, Wash., with headquar- 
ters in itimore. e has been vice- 
gocment and general manager of the 

orner Piano Company, Chicago, and 
poneaay was identified with Barron 

Collier, Inc. 


Automobile Account with 
Martin V, Kelley 


The Stephene Motor Works, of the 
— » Plow of the Freeport, Iil., 
manufacturers of Stephens Salient 
Six,” have placed their account with 
The Martin V. Kelley Com — = 

This account will be handled through 
the agency’s Toledo office. 


Van Namen with Kenfield- 
Davis Co. 


T. S. Van Namen, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
for Electric Traction and “Electric 
Traction Pocket List,” _"o by the 
Kenfield-Davis Publish Company, 
New York. 


Estey with James H. Rook Co. 








Charles L. Est recently director of 
publicity of the United Typothete of 
America, has been er advertis- 


ing and sales counselat of the James 
. Rook Company, Chicago printer. 





Everett B. Holden, who has been 
with the Vail-Ballou Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., has joined the forces of the 
i pad Printing Company, Albany, 
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South’s Great Purchasing 
Power Shown by Its 
Expanding Activities 


The South has been expanding its activities so amazingly in 
recent years that it is today commanding the same aggressive 
sales attention which manufacturers have been giving to other 
parts of the country. 


Study These Figures of the South’s 
Basic Activities in 1919 
























Agricultural Products ............+..++++ $7,000,000,000 
Manufactured Products ................. $10,000,000,000 , 
Pig Iron Produced, tons............+.-0++ee00s 3,600,000 , 
fe rrr A 153,200,000 : i 
Gale ‘Miata. pelted. ics cc ccccccchect cere tee 7,700,000 ! 
Ramone, .COmm, GOP oo on ie bs ede. 15,800,000,000 
Bales of Cottom Weed. «ooo. cinvcscccadeccccsntee 3,500,000 ! 
Value of Mineral Products................ $1,350,000,000 f 
National Banks 4 
OUI. -o a cuutle vo Fncscks bcegeudeebenl $3,929,052,000 3 
ES OCEES ® EES POPE ae ee $432,220,000 i 
Individual Deposits .................... $1,617,686,000 
Other Individual Deposits................. $2,000,000,000 : 





These facts show beyond question the tremendous importance of the South 
today as a sales field, and the ever-increasing demand there must be for a 
wide variety of machinery, materials, equipment and supplies of every kind. 
No sales or advertising campaign is complete that does not take in this 
constantly expanding Southern ma 
The Manufacturers’ Record, with a prestige of nearly forty years devoted 
to the industrial and construction activities of the South, is the most 
extensively used advertising medium for reaching those who have the 
power of decision and purchase in this section. 

Additional information with advertising rates and 

circulation statement will be gladly furnished. 


ManufacturersRecord 


BALTIMORE 
. Member: Associated Business Papers, Ine. Audit Bureau of Ciroulations. 



































Pacific Coast Tailors Unite in 


Good-Will Campaign 


Well-Ordered Advertising in Newspapers to Run a Year Makes Good 
Showing Against Competition of the “Ready-Mades” 


ORTY-TWO merchant tailors 

in Los Angeles and three in 
Pasadena ‘ will spend approxi- 
mately $10,000 during the six 
months ending December 31 in a 
co-operative advertising campaign 
whose sole purpose is the crea- 
tion of good will for their prod- 
uct. It is planned to spend that 
much more during the first six 
months of 1921, and it is probable 
that at least $2,000 will be added 


WHAT THE MERCHANT 


to the usual six-months appro- 
priation to round out 192l—a 
total for the year of $22,000, in- 
vested in the daily newspapers 
to educate the public up to tailor- 
made clothes. Each member of 
the Los Angeles Exchange vol- 
untarily contributes what he fig- 
ures he considers his fair share 
of the appropriation. 

It is the accepted theory of this 
association’s members that they 
cannot make a price- 
appeal in these days 
when. well - made 
clothes cost real 
money; that each in- 
dividua:’s advertising, 
if placed by itself, 
would make no im- 
pression when placed 
in comparison with 





TAILORING BUSINESS 


the large space used 
by retailers of ready- 





MEANS TO LOS ANGELES 


made clothes ; that by 





ABOUT THREE MILLION DOLLARS ARE SPENT 
ANNUALLY BY THE MERCHANT TAILORS OF LOS 
ANGELES \D VICINITY 


MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED TAILORS, 
AND THEIR FAMILIES, INCLUDING A VAST NUM- 

BER OF THE BEST PAID AND MOST SKILLFUL DE- 

SICNERS IN THECOUNTRY, MAKE THEIR HOMES 
HERE ON ACCOUNT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS, 
SANITARY WORKSUOPS AND ALL YEAR AROUND 
WORK. 


THE STOCKS OF THE LOS AUCLES MERCHANT TAILORS 

1 AN INVESTM§NT OF MORE THAN TWO MiL- 
RS IN THE Fil QUALITIES AND vote 

clusve FABRICS OBTAINABLE IN THE WORLD'S N 
MENS CLOT? 


z 
aS 
= 


As Made and Sold by Lou Angeles Merchant Tallow Ave 
the Best Value on Men's Apparel Obtemable in Amerns. 


Mentign of Les Aegis 1 Exchange Merchant Tailors Association 
Te 





DIGNIFIED COPY TO EXPLAIN A SUBSTANTIAL BUSINESS TO 


ITS COMMUNITY 


CUSTOM BUILT CLOTHES 


132 


co- operative advertis- 
ing they can use large 
space and get across 
the idea that greater 
economy and satisfac- 
tion comes with the 
clothes that are “cus- 
tom built.” 

Display advertise- 
ments running fifteen 
inches on four col- 
umns are used, the 
names and addresses 
of each member of 
the association ap- 
pearing in readable 
type at the bottom of 
each advertisement. 
Around each is an 
ornamental border, at 
the top of which is 
displayed the insignia 
of the association: 
“Member Pacific 
Coast Merchant 
Tailors Ass’n.” As 
an identifying’ tie-up 
to the display ads, 
members of the asso- 
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SWEET’S ENGINEERING CATALOGUE 


$10,061,185.59 


is the amount of purchases made in a year by 229 
users of Sweet’s Engineering Catalogue. 


This total is a minimum figure, because it contains 
no estimates based on indefinite statements, and be- 
cause in each case where a statement of purchases 
was made to us as being between two figures, the 
lower figure was counted. 


This total is a typical figure, because it was made 
a of items ranging from $100 to $500,000. 


It is impressive concrete 
evidence of selling power. 


The selling power of Sweet’s Engineering Cata- 
logue is based on the following fundamentals: 


Distribution to a selective list of 15,000 names 
chosen on the basis of purchasing power. 


Catalogue preservation and use, insured by the 
large number of catalogues included (over 600 
manufacturers of engineering materials and 
equipment represented in the last edition) and 
by the convenience of form and arrangement. 





In planning your sales campaign for next year, 
your catalogue in “Sweet’s” should be considered 
one of the most important factors. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc., 


119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City 








Forms for the Seventh Edition close in December 
























































M H Detrick CoMPANY 
iss E Surenior ST 
October 1, 1920 










tndustrial Power, Cnicaco 
§38 S- pearborm St-+ 
onicag®’ Tli- 
Gentlemen: 
In accordance with our conversation of this morning | hand 
ou herewith resumé and analysis of the inquiries We have 
received from our advertisement in Industrial Power for 
September. 
coming in, 8° that the number shown will 





Inquiries are still 
probably not represe 

These are more inquiries and the quality is far higher than 
those received f published. 
We feel very i 
and take this occasi 
















Oct. 27, 1920. 


Gentlemen: 
I am pleased to @ 


dvise you that w 
at Butler, 


Pennsylvania, Ww" 

we can trace 

Industrial Power. 

This is for one Detrick-Hagan Steam 
hich is $993.00. 


amount of w 


Youre very truly 


u 64 1cK CO ayy 
= en 
les Manager 


Sa 





a ae 


[5Q000 O | 
int 20000 Prants 





rial 








———— ‘ 


e received an order {$m 





the Erie Coal Mining Company 
ad in the September issue of 









Jet Ash Conveyor, the 
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with a kick to em. 


M. H. DETRICK COMPANY INQUIRY ANALYSIS 
These 42 inquiries for Detrick-Hagan Ash Conveyors were received from 
September 1 to October 18, inclusive. They include no distribution of non- 
traceable returns. They were traced directly to a two-page advertisement 
in INDUSTRIAL POWER. 


1. By Industries— 























SD NED’, 6 5 's'0 oc SvbsamebeeeWed goccteeten tse 29 
eee SOI bb 'a Dain dis iweb c caBbikde c cacsbssadee cdl 5 
ee Gn As aigs ds 0 0 c.a¥'cdeds oben ntti denen ser 6 | 
CEO oc cob acicne seasedsat te oc cgphsesneataee dgakhoeeceees 1 
Wo We GOUUs ds ak sec cinac ccd cab Cand’ ge 6s cebbanchevas 1 


Bate ecu ence cisabinsccancascapdeceacewadps ake’ 42 
*The manufacturing plants comprised the following industries: Shoes, asphalt paving, 
asbestos, textile, metal refining, furniture, paper mill machinery, printing machinery, foundry, 
brick and tile, ae. buttons, thread, glass, rubber, refrigeration plant, plumbers’ 
supplies and jewe! 
2. By Financial Rating— 





. *Manufacturers rated over $1,000,000........ 2.26... ce eees 8 

Gis d 6 ore owen sWee> 0 ena 2 

SR Sond evestmavceeecccae z 

Rs ids adinbicesc'eets 1 

DARN Sede disc ca cccweees 5 

Gat dtohwoesicraceseue 5 

WEEN 5 tathenccbscoesccs 2 

Wiatiery aS Bate ooo ws-c oc cece sdbsutinns 06ébeds cecce cited o 8 

Total rating over $10,595,000..............0ee000. 29 
“In the first class above there were four concerns, Johns-Mansville, Brown Shoe Company, 
Oneida Community, Inc, and the Barber Paving that are given a 
nominal rating of “‘over $1,000,000. Whereas their actual capital investment represents 

four, six, ten or more times that amount. 

Mines over $300,000........ 0 SedWewerecched cece 4 éWe ube’ 1 

Ns 0 caG0 os cageccessecsobawed cones con. 2 

SDs cheer occesweenec cougeusenes se osdn om 1 

Mines, rating not listed..... boinc cccdbecdsuoeseeebbweedecuctes 3 

T ever BED ..c 0 twos candied dcccecivipic cay cedep eosee @ 

Central Stations, no rating Ts cccvcscesceeegncses can eps 5 

One city and U. 8. Shipping listed 
over $10,900 000. 














2 Vice-Pres. 6 Supt. 6 Plant Engr. 
5 Gen’l Mgrs. 2 Master Mechanics 1 Constr. Engr. 
1 Secretary 2 Purch. Agts. 1 Office Engr. 
1 Sales Mer. 9 Firms (no title given.) 
Total, 42 Firmg—42 inquiries—rating over $10,900,000. 

Mr. Louis Ellman, Sales Manager of Te ME Dae Gam, oye: ee & 
technical engineer writes for yA 4S products he may be thinking about an 
installation or he simply may be adding to his library of information. 

“But when Presidents, Vice-Presidents, ae and men es that calibre make 
inquiry, are not ordinarily oom their if They yy 2X 


ef ae, They have not ‘time to 
mean business. 
ome as toll a ~ that we can turn « high percentage of this last class of inquiry 


Industrial Power has a confirmed habit of delivering inquiries from industrial 
plant officials—‘‘the kind that mean business.” 

A medium with this happy faculty will be an extremely valuable addition. for 
your 1921 list of publications. Industrial Power advertising space represents a 
quick turn-over. investment. The dividend is not a long deferred one. 

And there are some sound and sensible reasons why. We will be glad to. tell 
them to you. Why not get them now? Shall we send you a sample copy? 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


538 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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ciation display the emblem in their 
windows, together with each ad- 
vertisement as it appears, 

Primarily, the text of every ad- 
vertisement conveys the “good- 
will” idea. There has never been, 
nor will there ever be, any re- 
flections cast on the ready-made 
clothing business, nor will there 
be any comparisons made between 
the “tailored man” and the “ready- 
made man.” This publicity’s sole 
purpose -is to direct public atten- 
tion to the merchant tailors in 
Los Angeles and its near neigh- 
bor, Pasadena, and to proclaim 
the idea of quality and depend- 
ability that is assured the pur- 
chaser of any custom-built clothes 
made in the shops of those whose 
signatures appear in the display 
advertising. 

Such copy as this is proving 
its pulling power: “What the 
merchant tailoring business means 
to Los Angeles.. About three mil- 
lion dollars are spent annually by 
the merchant tailors of Los An- 
geles amd vicinity. More than 
twenty-five hundred tailors and 
their families, including a vast 
number of the best paid and most 
skilful designers in the country, 
make their homes here on account 
of climatic conditions, sanitary 
workshops and_all-year-around 
work. The stocks of the Los An- 
geles merchant tailors represent 
an investment of more than two 
million dollars in the finest quali- 
ties and most exclusive fabrics 
obtainable in the markets for 
men’s clothes. 

“Custom-built clothes as made 
and sold by Los Angeles merchant 
tailors are the best value in men’s 
apparel obtainable in America.” 

The board of directors of the 
association make it their business 
to see that each member is worthy 
a place in the organization—or, 
rather, he must prove his worthi- 
ness before he gets in. Which 
means that when an advertisement 
contains any promises of any na- 
ture, those promises are backed 
up by facts; that every tailor who 
advertises under the emblem is a 
reputable tailor in whom implicit 
trust can be placed by his patrons. 

The campaign is proving result- 
ful, according to Sam G. Levy, 
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president of the association, who 
says that in his own shops new 
customers have mentioned having 
seen the advertising, commenting 
on the originality of the idea, and 
expressing faith in another one 
of the kind of co-operative move- 
ments for which California is fa- 
mous. 

Originally, the association was 
formed because of labor difficul- 
ties. It has in its membership 
the leading Pacific Coast tailors 
in Los 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 
The membership was so well sat- 
isfied with the co-operative idea 
as applied to the original purposes 
that it has been extended to cover 
varied phases of organization, 
selling, business policies and pub- 
licity: 

Each local organization of the 
association has its paid secretary, 
who in each instance is a success- 
ful attorney. In each organiza- 
tion there is a board of directors 
of five members—a board which 
in time of need can serve as a 
board of arbitration, for to its 
members is carried every matter 
that needs settlement., Then, over 
all, is another board of directors 
of five members, selected from the 
different local associations—mak- 
ing a sort of court of last appeal, 
a board that takes final action on 
any matter affecting the associa- 
tion as a whole. 





Chicago Agency Handling 


Trade Paper Campaign 
The Gundlach Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is now handling the account of 
the Lawson Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of spring hinges. Orders 

are being placed in trade papers. 


C. L. Low Joins Milwaukee 
Agency 


Charles L. Low, formerly with Van- 
derhoof & Company, of Chicago, has 
joined the copy and merchandising staff 
of the Otto J. Koch Advertising 
Agency, of Milwaukee, Wis. 








Atlanta Agency Man with 


Baltimore News 
J. Archie Willis, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the George W, Ford Co., At- 
lanta, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Baltimore News, 
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re GIAN 


“GIANT” is the 
word which adequately « 
pictures the power that 
thenew Southern Agricul- 
turist will possess when the 
Inland Farmer is consoli- 
dated with it on January |. 

Think of the influence and 
opportunities for useful service 
which must belong to a publica- 
tion that is welcomed twice every 
month in more than 


375,000 Farm Homes 


Think of these homes as being con- 
centrated largely within 300 miles of 
the office of publication in a territory 
where the traditions, sympathies, the 
climate, crops and working conditions 
of the people are more nearly alike 
than anywhere else in America, and 
the term “Giant” really underpaints 
the picture of force before you. 

Call the map of your country to mind and 
imag-ne a single force which can introduce a 
seller of goods to the farm homes of that pros- 
perous empire in which is included Ken- 


















































tuc ip 

and Georgi and extends from the 
Piedmont of Virginia and the 
Carolinas to the Western 
limits of Arkansas. 


Giant, indeed! 
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WHITE FARMERS 247,455 
CIRCULATION 100,000 


First Southern state in value of farm 
buildi impl ts and machin- 
ery, and acre value of lands. Chief 
crops: Corn, tobacco, wheat. First 
i ultry. Value of live stock, 165 
millions. 








KERR 


WHITE FARMERS 152,458 
CIRCULATION 55,000 


Chief crops: Cotton, corn, hay, 

Oats, sweet potatoes, sugar 

cane, <a for syrup, pea- 

nuts. alue of live stock, 
151 millions. 


farm lands and in poultry. A 


\y Ls \ 
\\ leader in the production of milk 
and in number of creameries. Chief 
crops: Corn, wheat, hay, tobacco, cot- 


ton. Value of live stock, 160 millions. 


NESSEE PT ened 


WHITE FARMERS 109,654 
CIRCULATION 30,000 


Chief crops: Cotton, corn, 
sweet potatoes. Ranks first in 
number of dairy cows. Value 
of live stock, 167 millons. 


WHITE FARMERS 151,085 
CIRCULATION 10,000 


Circulation largely in st and rthern 
counties, in which leading crops are corn, cot- 
ton, rice and fruits. Value of live stock, 132 


mulhons. 











The circulation figures shown are necessarily 
estimates, but they are conservative—below the 
actual count. 














WHITE FARMERS 135,904 essee i ul Chief Wh 
CIRCULATION 15,000 whens, (on —_ _ potatoss, — 


Was at dre ck ie 
Circulation section west of Rad- nag ue of live stock 


ford. Second Southern state 
in value of farm buildings, 
implements and machin- 
ery. Ranks with Ten- 


VIRGINIA 





NUMBER OF FARMS 96,685 
CIRCULATION 5,000 
Circulation is in western and southern parts. 


Chief crops: Tobacco, corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay. Value of live stock, 76 millions 





WHITE FARMERS 188,069 
CIRCULATION 30,000 


Circulation in middle and west- 
ern part. Chief crops: Cotton, 
tobacco, corn, hay, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, oman 73 
Value of live stock, 146 
millions. 





The circulation figures shown are necessarily 
estimates, but they are conservative—below the 
actual count, 











WHITE FARMERS 79,636 
CIRCULATION 10,000 


Circulation principally in the north- 
west portion. hier crops: Cotton, 
tobacco, oats, joes, Co! 
Value of ‘live stock, ck. 115 millions. 


WHITE FARMERS 168,468 
CIRCULATION 30,000 


Circulation mainly in 
northern, central an 
western parts. Chi 
crops: Cotton, corn, 
oats, sweet potatoes, 
sugar —— a, ‘ 
WHITE FARMERS 65,667 P7igehes, melons, tabacce, 
CIRCULATION 2,000 millions. ~— 


Circulation in the northern part. Chief 
crops: Cotton, rice, sugar cane, corn, 


sept pottose. Value of live stock, 








The Southern Agriculturist enters 
this combination at the zenith of its 
power solely to grasp an opportu- 
nity to multiply by two its ability 
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Six months of careful planning and preparation will 
make it easy to weld the two papers into one without 
confusion, waste or duplication. Both mailing lists are on the 
same metal plate system and a corps of trained workers stands 
ready to put them together in ten days. The result will be 
about 375,000 paid-in-advance and A. B. C. A new plant has 
been erected at Nashville to meet the increased mechanical de- 
mands. Complete editorial and business offices will be main- 
tained in Louisville and Nashville, but orders and plates should 
be sent to Nashville. No notice of the consolidation will be 
given to the subscribers of either paper until the issues of De- 
cember 15. Then the announcement will be made so as to 
produce tremendous news interest in the first number of the 
new Southern Agriculturist, dated January |. The price of 
space in the two papers now is $2.40 a line. After consoli- 
dation it will be only $2.00—the best buy of the year. 


Nashville, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
B. Kirk Rankin John H. Sutcliffe 
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Learn More 


An Invitation to Employees to 


about Their 


Company 


Armour Adopts a Question Box, Furnishes Post Cards and Sends Answers 
to Urgent Queries by Telegraph 


HILE advertisers are elim- 

inating the indefinite from 
their printed preséntations to buy- 
ers, why cant they do the same 
thing in their advertising to em- 
ployees? 

“It now is well recognized,” said 
the president of a Chicago mer- 
chandising concern employing sev- 
eral thousand people, “that one of 
the most important branches of 
advertising to-day has to do with 
- keeping employees sold on the 
house and on their jobs. In the 
concern with only a few employees 
this can-be done in a hundred 
little personal ways. But when 
the workers number up into the 
thousands, it has to be done after 
an adaptation of the methods used 
in selling goods and in creating 
institutional good will for . the 
house among its customers. 

“I am convinced that employee 
turnover could be reduced to a 
surprising degree if business con- 
cerns would only take the trouble 
to see that the men were kept 
informed as to house policies, 
ideals and the like. What is more,. 
employees who do not under- 
stand these things can do a great 
deal toward minimizing the effect 
of the institutional advertising 
that is done. specifically to cus- 
tomers.. The trouble is that the 
really big concern, when it does 
try to advertise to employees, is 
likely to talk about its size and 
standing. It passes some hand- 
made doctrine down and expects 
the men to swallow it. Seldom 
is any really intelligent effort 
made to sell employees on a con- 
cern through making sure that 
they are informed on some funda- 
mental facts. 

“A big house may have its profit- 
sharing plans. It may sell its em- 
ployees stock on easy terms. It 
may have its so-called “welfare 
work,” pay satisfactory wages and 


salaries, have its employees’ maga- 
zine and do a lot of other conven- 
tional things designed to keep its 
working force in good humor and 
in a fair state of efficiency. Yet 
the whole thing may fall short of 
the mark aimed at merely because 
the employees do, not know a lot 
of things about the concern that 
they ought to know. This has 
been the case right here in our 
own business. We ‘are going to 
try to be more definite and direct 
hereafter in this kind of advertis- 
ing as well as in other kinds.” 

This big employer’s experience 
has been duplicated or at least 
approached by many others of late, 
and there is to be noted a steadily 
growing recognition of the im- 
portance of institutional advertis- 
ing directed specifically at em- 
ployees. 

ARMOUR’S QUESTION BOX 


The packing industry is one that 
is rapidly lining up with the new 
kind of thought in this respect. 

Armour & Company, for ex- 
ample, make unusual use of print- 
ers’ ink in educating their sales- 
men. It now has started a move 
to supplement this education in 
salesmanship by an _ educational 
campaign to all principal employ- 
ees designed to acquaint them with 
the packing industry in a way that 
will enable them to answer such 
criticisms as.they may encounter. 

If Armour’s advertising depart- 
ment there has been established 
what will be called the Question 
Box. It will be for the benefit of 
all plant and department man- 
agers, branch house managers and 
superintendents, car route super- 
intendents, office managers, branch 
house auditors and credit men and 
all salesmen. 

To each of these has been sent 
a circular outlining the great im- 
portance of the employee know- 
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ing how to answer questions rela- 
tive to the packing houses. 

“When the people realize,” the 
men are told, “how indispensable 
are the packers, they will become 
our willing supporters and firm 
believers in our right to exist and 
develop. The combined effort of 
every Armour employee to this 
end will help bring it about.” 

The man addressed then is in- 

formed that the company wants to 
furnish every one in the organiza- 
tion with complete information 
relative to the business. This in- 
formation may relate to facts 
about the business in general, the 
Armour policy, manufacturing 
processes, products or any other 
subject upon which guidance is 
needed. ‘ : 
. With the circular a postcard is 
enclosed. On this the employee is 
asked to write his question and 
mail it at once. It goes to the 
“Question Box.” 

Questions having the widest 
general interest will be answered 
monthly in a special section of 
the Armour magazine. Others 
will be answered by letter. When 
questions require immediate at- 
tention they will be handled with 
all possible haste. Nearly every 
day the telegraph wires are utilized 
to hurry to some employee in- 
formation that-he ought to have. 

“Some questions necessarily are 
trivial,” said one of the Armour 
advertising men. “But every one 
is answered fully and with special 
care. You would be surprised on 
the other hand to note the intel- 
ligence and keenness with which 
other questions are asked.- More 
than once they have given us ideas 
of the most valuable kind which 
we pass on to the officials higher 
up. ; 
“We are trying to impress upon 
all our employees that they must 
make themselves feel responsible 
for the attitude which the public 
holds toward the company. Dur- 
ing the next few years public 
opinion probably will be the most 
important factor the packing in- 
dustry will face. If employees 
coming in contact with the public 
will so conduct themselves as to 
create confidence as a necessary 
business institution a vast amount 
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of good will be done in the way 
of gétting before the_public sali- 
ent facts about the industry of 
the kind that would be talked 
about in institutional advertising 
of the usual type.” 





New Foreign Language News- 
paper Organization 


Johansen & Treybal, Inc., a new for- 
eign language newspaper advertising 
organization, has’ been formed in New 
York by George P. Johansen, presi- 
dent; Anthony W. Treybal, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; O. A. Youngren, 
president National Life Preserver Com- 
pany, treasurer; G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
eneral passenger agent, Swedish- 
merican _—— Lines and head of 
Neilsen & Lundbeck, banker, and Ernest 
Ohnell, president American’ Kron 
Scale Company, New York, directors. 
Mr. Johansen was at one time ad- 
vertising manager of the WNordstjer- 
nan, Swedish weekly, New York; as- 
sistant circulation manager of The 
Housewife, and for over five years 
was: with the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc. 
Mr. Treybal was for twelve years 


in charge of the service department of ° 


the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, and has been head of the ser- 
vice department for the American To- 
bacco Company, and was with the 
Pathe Freres Phonograph Company, 
Brooklyn, in an advertising capacity. 





C. J. Anderson with 
Conover-Mooney 


C. J. Anderson has joined the Con- 
over-Mooney Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Anderson was for- 
merly head of the copy department_of 
the J. Roland Kay Company, of Chi- 
cago. He was for four years captain 
of a machine gun -battery in the Cana- 
dian army. 





Trial Campaign in Minneapolis 

Experimental copy on_ chocolate 
cream coffee put out by the Western 
Grocers’ Company, of Marshalltown, 
Ia., will be placed in Minneapolis news- 
papers by Erwin Wasey & Company, 
Chicago. 





Orangeine Company Appoints 
Agency 

The Charles H. Fuller’ Company, 

Chicago advertising agency, has se- 

cured the account of the Orangeine 

Company, of that city. 





“McClure’s” Returns to Pre- 
War Price 


McClure’s, which has been sold at 25 
cents a copy, will “resume its pre-war 
rice” of 15 cents, beginning with the 
January issue. 
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Speaking of 





Their foreign advertising campaign 
embodied a series of advertisements 
rotating to cover many products yet 
all emphasizing the name Fairbanks 
as representing a “quality family 
group.” This campaign, planned and 
executed by Johnston Overseas Ser- 
vice, has been running in 16 countries 
with gratifying results. 


Johnston Overseas Service offers a 
world-wide advertising service with 
complete facilities for’ solving the 
many special problems and handling 
the multitudinous detail involved in 
developing foreign sales through pub- 





Exclusively Foreign Advertising 


271 Broadway. New York. U.S.A. 








































Tue Deatet ApvertistInG SERVICE 
Battrmore, Nov. 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you be good enough to advise 
us if you have published, within the 
past year or two, any articles pertain- 
ing to the Copyright Laws, or any 
opinions hand ded down in connection 
therewith? 

To be specific: We have a local client, 

a large furniture house, advertising ex- 
sensively in the local papers. heir 
illustrations, being originally drawn, 
have been “lifted” even in this city, 
so we were obliged to copyright the ads. 

A line of display has Goon in every 
advertisement for the past year stating 
that there is “No Extra Charge for 
Credit,” and this has therefore become 
our slogan. This line has, of course, 
appeared in all of the advertisements 
which we have copyrighted, so, when 
another prominent store reproduced 
this heading about a week or so a p, 
our client called its attention to t 
gr ement. In a very arrogant ane 
ner, the advertising manager informed 
our client that he not only intended 
running the line again, but would also 
run it in several other furniture adver- 
tisements that he handled—and he 
made good his threat, the line appear- 
ing in three advertisements last Sun- 


“Our client is therefore turning the 
entire subject over to his attorney, and 
we are wondering if you can re er us 
to amy material that will aid him in 
adjudging the position the Court will 
assume if it is found necessary to 
bring the matter that far. 


Tue Deatet Apvertisinc SERvIcE. 
Joun L. Srern. 


1. probability that any court 
can be induced to uphold an 
exclusive right to the words “No 
extra charge for credit,” seems to 
be extremely remote. Such a form 
of words is not Subject to copy- 
right, because it is in no sense an 
artistic composition and cannot be 
alleged to be “literary property.” 
The copyright act might be in- 
voked to protect an original and 
distinctive arrangement (graphic 
or pictorial) of the words; but -it 
would not protect the words when 
used in some other arrangement. 
And obviously what our corre- 
spondent wishes is the right to 
exclude others from using. that 
form of words, not merely a typo- 
graphical or pictorial setting of 
them. 


What Recourse, if Advertising 
Phrases Are Copied? 


Copyright Does Not Protect a Phrase, but Only the Arrangement of It— 
Not Much Chance of Recovery at Law 











That right might conceivably be 
granted if it could be shown: (1) 
That the words constitute a tech- 
nical trade-mark, or (2) that they 
have acquired a secondary méan- 
ing as referring to the service of a 
particular concern, or (3) that 
other concerns are using them in 
unfair competition, so as to pass 
off their goods or services as those 
of the original user of the phrase. 
It may be worth while to examine 
each of those claims briefly. 


IN NO SENSE A TRADE~MARK 


That the phrase constitutes a 
technical trade-mark cannot be 
maintained. It is merely descrip- 
tive of a condition, or of the cir- 
cumstances under which business 
is transacted, and the same condi- 
tion and circumstances may well 
exist in connection with many 
other concerns who would have 
the right to describe the fact. 
There is nothing fanciful or fig- 
urative in the phrase: nothing to 
take it out of the class of purely 
descriptive phrases. 

That the words have acquired a 
“secondary meaning” might be 
maintained if it could be shown 
that they had been used by a single 
concern for such a long period of 
time, and so consistently during 
that time, that the public had come 
to connect them inseparably with 
a certain concern. Thus, if when- 
ever a citizen of Baltimore saw 
the words “no extra charge for 
credit” quite by themselves, he 
thought immediately of the “Jones 
Furniture Company,” a claim of 
secondary meaning might be es- 
tablished. The courts, however, 
apply this doctrine with consider- 
able reluctance, and a use of a 
phrase for only one year (even if 
thoroughly exclusive) would 
hardly be enough without. very 
strong evidence in support of 
what was actually in the public 
mind. Relief in this direction 
— seem to be extremely doubt- 
ul. 
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An Invitati 
Any advertising man, printer or 
other buyer of electrotypes, mats 
and stereos is invited to visit either 


of the Reilly plants. Come and see 
how plates are made. An execu- 


tive will show you every process. 


We want you tosee the efhciency 
of our methods, the high quality of 
material, and the skilled workmen 
that are needed to secure the 
printing qualities which you justly 
demand. 


You will profit by the inspec- 


‘tion of our modern, scientifically 


laid-out plants. 


Phone or write for an appointment 


Reilly Electrotype Company 


Two Plants for Quality and Service 
DOWNTOWN PLANT UPTOWN PLANT 
4th and Lafayette Sts. 209 West 38th St. 


Telephone Fitzroy 840 
NEW YORK 
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Strength 


N rope there are thousands of slender fibre 

strips: Individually, they are _ insignificant. 
Woven together, they are of sufficient strength to 
“make fast” the sea’s mightiest vessels. 























Equally so has paper its insignificant components. 

And so, too, when properly selected and processed, . 
they provide a fabric of great strength. Paper is 

never good unless—among other things — it 

is strong. 


Systems Bond is strong. It is long-lived. Also, 
it has character. In a word, Systems is the “good- 
will” bond of the business man. It creates con- 
fidence. It has the crispness and “crackle” so 
suiggestive of sound judgment and commercial in- 
tegrity. It is loft-dried, thus correctly “seasoned”. k 


Systems Bond is Oe standard bearer of a com- 
prehensive group apers—a grade for every 
bond and ledger po all produced under the 
same advantageous conditions—and including 
the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Manifest and 
Atlantic marks. ' 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 





The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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complicated frame of Ben Day made 
without any art work or drawing. & 
The effectiveness of this treatment 
is obvious. A Sterling “stunt’— 
but how many engravers would 
care to undertake it? See how the 
illustration is set off by the border 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPA 


200 William Steet s ’ _ 10th Ave. at 36th Street 
Phone: Beekman 2900 ' Phone: Longacre 820 


Calla STERLING Rbjiesentutive 
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There yet remains the possibil- 
ity of action under the general 
doctrine of unfair competition. In 
order to sustain such action it 
would be necessary to show that 
the concern proceeded against was 
actually getting people into its 
store in the belief that they were 
in the store of the complainant, 
or selling them goods in the be- 
lief that they were buying the 
goods of the complainant. It is 
obvious that the mere “swiping” 
of the form of words is not suffi- 
cient to maintain this without 
other evidence. In a word, we are 
afraid there is very little chance 
of accomplishing what is desired 
by legal action—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





When 
“Printers’ Ink” Doesn’t 
Arrive on Time 





SHapteich Harpware ComMPany 
October 18, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Occasionally Printers’ Inx seems to 
lapse into a spell of irregularity in 
reaching this office. It suffered such 
a spell once or twice during the past 
summer and now it seems to be aff afflicted 
again. We have not received a copy 
since your issue of September 30, and 
several on our force who read it reg- 
ularly are in mourning. 

It is possible that our subscription has 
run out, but we have seen no indica- 
tion that it was time for us to “come 
across.” Kindly let us know if the 
latter is the case, otherwise see = ~s 
journal .gets started to use 
each week, and oblige 

C. J. Newman, 
Advertising Manager. 


Te circulation department of 
Printers’ INK is called upon 
to answer many letters like the 
above during the course of the 
year. So we may as well answer 
one of them in print. 

Printers’ INK is mailed Wed- 
nesday afternoon of each week, 
unless a holiday occurs on one of 
the first three days, when it is 
mailed on Thursday. Unfortu- 
nately, the Post Office Department 
doesn’t always seem to func- 
tion smoothly, and, as is well 
known. among advertising men, 
second-class mail matter does not 
enjoy the same service. as first- 
class mail. Anyone who has lis- 
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tened to Mr. Koons, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, knows 
something of the handicap under 
which the Post Office Department 
is working, so that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that once in a 
while Painters’ INK suffers, like 
all other second-class mail, and 
gets mislaid in transit. It is the 
custom of Printers’ INK to send 
duplicate copies of issues which 
are missed through no fault of 
our own. Very occasionally copies 
of Printers’ INK are found 
jammed up in the local post office, 
and in all such cases, when it is 
brought to our attention, dupli- 
cate copies are mailed to the sub- 
scriber. We dislike to have any- 
one “in mourning” because of 
the non-receipt of the paper and 
we would appreciate it if any sub- 


’ scriber who misses an issue would 


notify us promptly—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 





Advertising South Africa in 
London 


Acting Commercial Attaché Wilbur 
bai Page, London, reports that the 
nin ‘ol South Africa has established 
London a new bureau to promote 
the work of advertising the Union in 
Great Britain. The government has 
voted £35, 000 ($170,300) for financ- 
oy the overseas publicity. and £10,000 
($48,700) in addition has been raised 
by South African municipalities. The 
activities of the bureau will di- 
vided among (a) interesting tourists 
to visit South Africa, (b) attracting 
egtouiiae) settiers, and (c): displaying 
agricultural. possibilities of the 
Union. Temporary quarters have been 
secured in London, ve efforts are 
bei made to acquire permanent 
location for the bureau. The principal 
forms of publicity to be undertaken 
are the use of newspaper advertising, 
ye -picture films and lectures. 

A. H. Tatlow, manager of the publicly 
department of the South African Rai 
ways and Harbors, will be in cha 
of the bureau. It is said that r. 
Tatlow is particularly enthusiastic at 
the possibilities of cattle raising in 
South Africa, for, while crops such as 
sugar, cotton and citrus fruits give ex- 
cellent returns, the areas suitable for 
their cultivation .are limited. The 
country is, furthermore, king os 
strides industrially, and it is sai ere 
are splendid openings for enterprise. 

e publicity bureau will remain in 
close contact with the Railways end 
Harbor Department, and will be under 
the genera rvision of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. t 
will also work in close co-operation with 
the: South African trade commissioner 
in London. 
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Catching the Eye of the Lazy 
Reader 


Simple, Yet Effective, Pictorial and Decorative Devices for Attracting 
Indifferent Prospects 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AFItER using pictorial displays 
of almost every conceivable 
character, The Peters Cartridge 
Company has recently devised and 
set in motion a campaign, which, 
for sheer power to force indiffer- 
ent attention, seems more potent 
than any invention of the com- 
mercial artist for years. 

Here is how it works out in 
actual practice. The copy is run 
in outdoor and sporting publica- 
tions. The campaigns whir with 
the wings of wild duck, roar with 
big game, splash with the leap of 
the trout and the fighting strength 
of the thoroughly aroused tarpon. 
Game is illustrated until it ceases 
to be a novelty. It is a fight for 
supremacy of composition. 

To make an _ advertisement 
“stand out,” in the face of the 
stiffest competition, is one of the 
rules of the game. The sports- 
man may be a bit nervous, a bit 
skeptical. He has been through 
the scenes that are visualized, how- 
ever spirited, exciting, thrilling 
they may be. He is some little 
inventor of yarns himself. But 
the. sportsman is forever looking 
for targets, unconsciously at times. 
His eye is trained to fly to. that 
which gives action—to the un- 
usual. 

If you, sportsman or no, will 
run quickly through the advertis- 
ing pages of the outdoor maga- 
zines, it is entirely likely that one 
small display will arrest your at- 
tention and cause you to stop at 
that page. This is part of the 
advertising battle won. 

The Peters artist has hit upon 
an entirely new scheme, as ap- 
plied to the product and surround- 
ing campaigns. He places his text 
in one compact block, puts aside 
a certain proportion of the total 
space for pure white paper and 
then says to himself, “How can I 
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make the reader stop and look? 
How can I fill this space of mine 
with unusual action, yet lead the 
gaze to a definite ‘target?’” 

Working from this premise, at 
the very top of the advertisement, 
he draws a tiny wild duck, pad- 
dling out of the composition, Its 
wake is a shimmering maze of 
delicate pen lines that gradually 
widen and spread out until they 
go from side to side of the space, 
at the bottom. 

The effect is most unusual. 
There are no figures, there is no 
shooting, rio detail, no story in 
picture form, It is motion, sym- 
bolized. The tiny wildfowl be- 
comes the instantaneous target. 

Quite as attention-compelling is 
another of the same series—again 
the limited text, boxed in one 
corner, the name-plate and a very 
large area of white open space 
dotted with shot scattered with 
no attempt at composition. 

Why is it that advertisers, after 
years of wise, if conventional dis- 
play, suddenly determine to add 
one other essential to their cam- 
paigns? The growth of the de- 
termination often follows a set 
formula: after looking through 
many, many pages of advertising, 
they are impressed with the mo- 
notony of the display. Nothing in 
all the mass stands out con- 
spicuously. Advertising, in its 
very artistic perfection, becomes 
tame. 

“We simply must get attention 
value,” is the next thought; “our 
work up to date has been good; 
it has brought results, it has been 
sensible, conservative advertising. 
But how much more effective it 
would be if some plan, some com- 
position, some striking new idea 
could be evolved that would raise 
‘em from their seats, in theatre 
parlance.” 
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Novelty, is more than likely the 
answer—novelty that has been 
thoroughly seasoned with common 
sense. 

The advertising in color of 
Morris & Company has been given 
this individuality. While every 
other advertiser of food products 
and lines identified with food 
was leaning to extravaganzas of 
atmosphere, the recipes flanked by 
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nary pictures of it would scarcely 
cause the busy public to give it 
instant recognition. But gor in 
the eye of the trade-mark girl, it 
demanded that attention which 
otherwise might have been denied. 
Strenuous and often radical tac- 
tics must be pursued when the 
advertised article is not of itself 
spectacular and the indifferent 
reader is too busy or too 


bric-a-brac and 
rich as ancient 
tapestry, a cam- 
paign of illus- 
trations was 
planned for 
Morris that cer- 
tainly lays claim 
to first place in 
this field, for 
the ability to 
concentrate at- 
tention. One 
recipe, repro- 
duced in fac- 
simile color 
upon the most 
modern serving 
dish the shops 
afforded, was 
placed in the 
centre of the 
white page. All 
background was 
eliminated, all 
accessories. If 
it happened to 
be a platter of 
crisp bacon 


served with ap-. 


ples, then this 
alone was made 


backgrounds as to investigate. 
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ONE OF THE ATTENTION-COMPELLING 
PETERS SERIES 


The advertis- 


ing of the 
A. B. C. Elec- 
tric Laundress 
is now resort- 
ing to one of 
these excellent 
bull’s-eyes, and 
the application 
is intensely le- 
gitimate in that 
it bears directly 
upon a mechan- 
ical novelty of 
the washing 
machine. It is 
claimed for the 
A. B. C. that it 
lifts and dips 
the clothes—up 
and down and 
from side to 
side. Difficult to 
show in an ik 
lustration, you 
will say, with- 
out stupid dia- 
grams and séc- 
tional views, 
and even then 
too complex for 


/ 





the picture s 

theme. It was a picture bull’s- 
eye in every sense of the word. 
White space was capitalized. In- 
dividuality was secured by the 
omission of the very things that 
every like advertising campaign 
employed. 

There is another very famous 
and equally successful advertising 
picture-theme, impossible to over- 
look. This is the Koh-i-noor 
trade-mark of the smiling lass 
who wears a snap fastener in one 


optic as an Englishman does. his’ 


monocle. 

Here was a tiny, rather insig- 
nificant little object. It was not 
sensational in character and ordi- 


A ‘ comprehensive 
picturing. Now, right over the 
fine wash drawing a double arrow, 
forming a sort of cross, is super- 
imposed. One arrow-headed line 
represents the lifting motion, the 
other the dipping. But the symbol 
is so odd, so unusual, and placed, 
as it is, over the main illustration, 
eye-curiosity forced concentration 
there. 

This idea was used quickly to 
establish the “Save the Surface 
and You Save All” campaign. 
That dash. of paint, as the hand 
and brush made its mark across 
the surface of diversified half- 
tone illustrations, was certain, 
from its very inception, to make 
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people stop and look. It was a 
bull’s-eye. 

There are two ways of judging 
the attraction power of a cam- 
paign of lay-outs or a single page. 
We fool ourselves when we place 
our own series on a bulletin board 
or on a table in a.room, and pass 
upon it, segregated from other 
campaigns, other layouts. If you 
want a real test, clip some of the 
strongest examples of competitive 
advertising and place these along- 
side your own. See. how_ they 
“stand up” by comparison. Give 
them the most severe test—the 
test that they must eventually 
meet later on in the periodicals. 

It is apt to give you somewhat 
of a shock, this bold and merciless 
method of passing upon the 
strength of an idea or of a com- 
position. But it saves later pangs 
of regret. You know the worst 
beforehand. 

We sympathize with the adver- 
tiser who will never. look at a 
large preliminary, a finished wash 
drawing, many times larger than 
it is to be reproduced, a proof 
of the completed advertisement, 
but who asks for a photo print, 
exact size, and who pastes this 
in the publication where it will 
finally appear. Then he starts 
methodically at the beginning of 
the publication and goes right on 
through to the advertising section. 
He comes upon his own display 
naturally, unaffectedly.. He ap- 
proximates the effect upon the 
reader. 

Thus he suffers from no de- 
lusions. The bald truth is writ- 
ten for him. We do not encour- 
age the idea that anyone can pass 
fair judgment upon a very great 
dilated sketch or finished composi- 
tion, set up alone, independent of 
anything else. 

Of course it will seem attrac- 
tive. Why not? It has no com- 
petition. But will it successfully 
fight the other fellow’s layout? 
That ‘is the question. 

Display is not the most impor- 
tant consideration. We do not for 
a moment contend that it is. But 
a unique and striking composition 
is unquestionably essential to any 
campaign which aspires to com- 
plete efficiency. Many very. clever 
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and carefully thought out adver- 
tising ideas have accomplished far 
less than their merit deserved be- 
cause they have been “lost in the 
shuffle.” There was not enough 
to attract people to them. 

There are comparatively few of 
these unique campaign schemes, 
with composition vying with basic 
idea, to dominate, because they 
are by no means easy to devise. 
It is said that one advertising 
manager, who had long dreamed 
of a distinctive bull’s-eye feature, 
kept at it for nine years before 
the inspiration finally came. Dur- 
ing this period he. had bought and 
paid for hundreds of idea sketches 
and had sought the collaboration 
of some of the cleverest minds in 
the business. 

We wish to leave this one last 
thought with you—there are a 
certain number of readers who 
must be fairly jolted into con- 
scientious assimilation of adver- 
tising. Their imaginations must 


-be put into action, They require 


a shove. They are not self- 


starting. 

The bold, the unconventional 
composition layout is one way of 
snaring these indolent birds of 
passage. ; 


T. P. A. Gets a Lesson 
on Color Work 


The second monthly dinner-talk of 
the Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, this season, was held at 
the Machinery Club on November 11. 
A demonstration of the Munsell sys- 
tem of color definition was given by 
Arthur S. Allen, sales manager, Philip 
Ruxton Co. 


Pacific Coast Agency Has 
New Accounts 


The Portland office of Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler is now handling 
the advertising account of The Oregon 
Worsted Company. The San Fran- 
cisco office of this age ncy is handling 
the account of the Henneuse Tractor 
Company, ‘Sacramento, Calif. 


F, H. Saunders Joins Chalmers 
Publishing Co. 


Francis H. Saunders, recently with 
the Chilton Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has joined the advertising | staff 
of the Chalmers a | Co., New 
York, publishers of Moving Picture 
World and Cine-Mundial. 
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this sign is as familiar to Uncle Sam as the 
stars in his crown. It resembles the old gentle- 
man in its distinctiveness, attractiveness and 
staying quality. It’s an 


‘ING-RICH 


(N ENAMELED TRON 


SIGN 


of beautiful, imperishable porcelain fused into 
sheet steel. 

Ordinary, flimsy painted signs may attract for 
a while, but interest dies as colors fade. 

Let the distinctiveness and permanence of your 
advertising signs reflect the distinction and 
durability of your product. Talk to Uncle Sam 
with “Ing-Rich” Signs. He'll get your message 
better and remember you longer. 


Full Information—No Obligation 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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HERE still are stores where the cash register has 

not replaced the money-drawer—where goods are 
displayed in packing cases,—not show cases—where 
there are oil lamps instead of electricity. 

The progressive merchant uses modern display, 
modern illumination, new devices for efficiency in sell- 
ing, because they are recognized as important factors 
in building sales and profits. 

SANITAPE lends the retailer a modern mark of 
distinction, and the distinctive store is crowded with 
customers ! 

SANITAPE gives the sales department of the 
manufacturer a new angle in selling, and it’s the “new 
angle” that’ produces volume. 
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SANITAPE 


Sanitape is the most modern and efficient way of packing tablets 
(and other products which lend themselves to this method) because: 















(1) Each tablet is individually sealed airtight and moisture- 
proof until the instant of use. All unused tablets remain 
sealed and protected in waxed paper “tape.” 

(2) The packing operation is wholly mechanical—the achieve- 4 
ment of an ingenious machine. No hand touches the product H | 
at any stage. ; | 
(3) Tablets do not come in contact with each other,.nor with fH 
the carton. No rubbing, no crumbling, no loss in effectiveness. 
(4) Lightweight carton sufficient container for tablets packed 
in SANITAPE. A saving in weight, a saving in material, no 
danger of breakage or loss. 

(5) SANITAPE packing influences buyers favorably toward 
products it contains—by its hygienic, economical, convenient 
and unique features. 


WHAT PRODUCT DO YOU MAKE? Can it be packed 


to better advantage the sanitape way? Investigate. 


Our Service Department will gladly send a package of 
sanitape-packed tablets for your personal examination. We 
will also, without obligation, prepare estimates for the pack- 
ing of any product that lends itself to the sanitape method. 
Where quantities do not justify the installation of a machine 
on your premises, our Contract Department packs and de- 
livers tablets in desired units. 
















When may we have the opportunity of discussing 
this ultra-modern method of packing with you? 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 











SANITAPE SAVES , 
gush Bie 
Labor (6) Breahgge 
Absolutely prevents sub- 
stitution. Is adaptable to 


units of few or many 
tablets. 









NOTE the small, light- 
weight package, the com- 
pact unit of tablets—each 
tablet in its own compart- 
ment, the “pre- 
ferred position” 
for advertising on 
the tape, ease of 
removing a single 
tablet, etc., etc. 
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Blocked 


HEN the harbor is blocked, trade is paralyzed. 
Commerce can neither go out nor come in. 

Trade is now blocked by a set of unusual conditions. 
Retailers’ shelves are filled. Goods canriot move from 
manufacturer to jobber, from jobber to dealer. Nor can 
money move in the reverse direction. 

Blockades never remove themselves. The answer is 
plain old-fashioned hard work—selling. The retailer 
must be taught to se/l. 

Dramatized Printed Matter will teach your dealers to 
sell—give them help at the point where they need it. 
Remove the blockade. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


#Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Which Labor Policy? 


(Continued from page 52) 
condition, we have the unstable 
situation of a government founded 
on the suffrages of men who, for 
all practical purposes, are indus- 
trially bond men. 

If we should read in the paper 
some morning that a Turkish 
Pasha had exercised his authority 
in such a way as to deprive a city 
of its means of subsistence, we 
would raise our eyes in holy hor- 
ror and bless our good fortune in 
living ‘n a more enlightened land. 


AUTOCRACY REPUGNANT 

Any manifestation of autocracy 
is repugnant to the American peo- 
ple whether it proceeds from a 
president of a corporation, a presi- 
dent of a labor union or a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

What is the answer? Only one; 
namely, industrial domocracy. 

In a great national crisis, Lin- 
coln said: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand; this 
nation cannot continue fo exist 
half slave and half free.” 

I believe that we are approach- 
ing a time when we will need an 
industrial Lincoln, who will give 
utterance to the creed of the 
twentieth century: “A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand; 
this nation cannot continue to 
exist politically democratic but 
economically autocratic.” 

What do I mean by industrial 
democracy? It is exceedingly im- 
portant that there be no confusion 
as to this definition. Mr. Carnegie 
was once asked: “Which is the 
most important factor in your 
business—capital, management or 
labor?” He replied: “Which is 
the most important leg on a three- 
legged stool?” 

This answer epitomizes my 
theme and also what I believe 
will be the creed of the twentieth 
century. 

In an efficient partnership, such 
as Mr. Carnegie’s answer im- 
plies, while each partner may have 
equal rights, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities are usually separated 
so that each exercises his prin- 
cipal functions within his own 
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limited sphere. But where grave 
questions are to be considered, 
which virtually affect the organi- 
zation, as a whole, there is gen- 
eral consultation. 


THE NEW IDEAL 


So, in the new ideal of indus- 
trialism, each factor, i.e., capital, 
management and labor, will con- 
tinue to have its own separate 
natural function as heretofore, but 
no arbitrary, autocratic decisions 
affecting the general welfare will 
be made, either by the directors, 
the officials or by the workmen. 

Some of you may ask: “Did 
Mr. Carnegie follow this ideal in 
practice?” My answer is “No.” 
He did give a larger measure of 
recognition to management than 
most of his fellow manufacturers, 
but in his attitude toward labor, 
he was merely a sign post, point- 
ing the right way but never tak- 
ing it. 

The Carnegie labor policy was 
highly autocratic, as is that of its 
successor, the United States Steel 
Corporation; a benevolent autoc- 
racy, if you please, in many splen- 
did ways, although it still main- 
tains that relic of barbarism—the 
twelve-hour day, as well as some 
fairly large remnants of the 
seven-day week. But, however 
large you write the word “be- 
nevolent,” you must.always write 
after i: the word “autocracy.” 

The steel corporation has be- 
come such an important factor in 
our national life that it is a fair 
object for criticism. 


MANAGERS BEHIND TIMES 


The corporation deservedly 
stands high in the estimation of 
the American people because of 
the material advantages enjoyed 
by its employees, but its managers 
have as yet failed to appreciate 
the spirit of the times. To para- 
phrase St. Paul: 

“Though they pay the highest 
wages, give pensions and furnish 
every modern convenience and 
safeguard to their workmen, and 
have no democracy, it profiteth 
them. nothing.” 

The autocratic policy of this 
great industrial corporation is dia- 
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metrically opposed to American 
ideals, and if it and similar or- 
ganizations in other industries con- 
tinue’ to grow and to maintain this 
autocratic attitude, there can only 
be one result—industrial feudal- 
ism. Feudalism with a high de- 
gree of comfort and safety for 
the worker, I grant you but none 
the les , feudalism. 

One of the most melancholy 
tasks of the student of history is 
to observe the insidious ways in 
which free institutions have been 
destroyed under the guise of ap- 
parently innocent innovations. 

Rome, after a glorious history 
as a republic, extending over near- 
ly five centuries, became an em- 
pire under the Cesars, and as far 
as outward forms were concerned, 
the transition was so gradual that 
the citizens did not realize that 
any real change had occurred. 
This was so apparent that Julius 
Cesar himself did not dare to 
accept the title of king. 


BLAMES NO MAN OR CLASS 


So to-day I am not imputing 
blame to any man or class. No 
man has dliberately said even to 
himself: “I will deprive my fel- 
low citizens of a large measure of 
liberty in order to enrich myself,” 
nevertheless, the things which lead 
to this condition have been done, 
and are being done to-day as we 
look on. 

As a famous 
said: 

“The. essential characteristic of 
empire in the objectionable sense 
is absolutism. Whether or not 
absolute power be administered 
benevolently makes no difference. 
The evil is in the power itself, 
. not in the nature or manner of 
its administration. 

“Benevolent absolutism is, in- 
deed, the most fruitful seed of 
tryanny. Let absolutism begin 
malignantly and a people accus- 
tomed to freedom recognize it for 
what it is, and rising up in their 
right put it down, but let it be- 
gin benevolently, and by the time 
the people see and feel the tyr- 
anny, which is as natural to every 
species of absolutism as poison to 
a poison vine, they are powerless 
to resist aggressions.” ; 


American. has 
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When a man, or a number of 
men, for their own ends, create 
a great industrial unit, they as- 
sume an obligation toward the hu- 
man elements in that unit, and 
through them to society in gen- 
eral, which cannot be cancelled 
or suspended arbitrarily. I sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that human 
labor is not a commodity in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 


ELEMENTAL FACT 


In a completely natural society, 
every man by reason of close and 
continuous contact with land and 
other natural resources would be 
an independent, self-sustaining 
unit. When a man has left this 
natural condition, whether vol- 
untarily or otherwise, and has be- 
come the servant of another man, 
or other men, he has given up a 
natural right and his employer 
has assumed an equivalent obli- 
gation. The fact that neither the 
employer nor the employee has 
been conscious of this exchange, 
and that both may have acted 
upon purely selfish motives, does 
not alter the elemental fact, which, 
in the great national aggregate, 
constitutes the great ,unanswered 
problem of modern times—the 
elemental fact that is at the base 
of all social unrest. 

In the two instances which I 
cited, where communities were 
paralyzed by the arbitrary closing 
of plants, the American way to 
handle such a situation would be 
to have a conference of the rep- 
resentatives of the three factors, 
i.e., Capital, management and la- 


bor, which, after considering all 
the facts, would determine - 
whether to shut down, operate 


part time, reduce wages and sal- 
aries or adopt any other course 
which would give the fullest rec- 
ognition to the human factors in- 
volved. 

I believe that the ‘greatest ‘task 
to which American employers 
must address themselves is the de- 
vising of practical ways in which 
labor can be given the full recog- 
nition to which, as an equal part- 
ner, it is entitled. I make this 
statement with absolute confidence 
in the fair-mindedness of the 
American workingman when he 
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PARCEL POST CASES 


give you a Grip on the Mail Order end 

of your business. Describe your prod- 

uct and we will send 
you a sample. 
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Accurate maps are as 
necessary in the business 
office as on the battlefield. 

Business exe cutives 
continually rely on 
Ranp MCNALLY Maps as 
an effective means of sim- 
— their sales and traf- 

c problems. 

Ranp M¢Natty Mars 
are made in all sizes to fit 
into the needs of any kind 
of business, from the 
largest corporation to the 
one-man concern. The 
smallest as well as the 
biggest map maintains the 
Ranpv MCNALLY stand- 
ards of accuracy, complete- 
aess and durability. 

Hundreds of sales man- 

gers have told us why 
RAND MCNatry Mars 
are an invaluable aid in 
getting the best results out 
of the territory. The ex 
perience of these men is 

resented in the three fol- 
owing booklets. They will 
suggest many helpful sell- 
ing ideas to every man in 
business. 

Write for one of these 

ets: 
“The World at Your Finger 
Tips”’ 


‘*Getiing the Most-Out of 
Wholesale Markets'’ 
“The Banker's Right Hand 
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Generals gathered at Staff Headquarters planning 
a campaign. The fate of men and nations de- 
pendent on the accuracy of a map. Here, if ever, 
a sure test! ‘The result is history. 

RanD MSNALLY maps have never rendered more 
valiant, more vital service than in The World War. 

Pershing chose them because of their accuracy, 
simplicity and quick readability. For the same 
reasons, they were used by practically every other 
nation in the war. 

There was nothing accidental about this success. 
It is unusual only in the gravity of the circum- 
stances. RanD M‘NAaLLy Maps and Atlases are 
accurate because we make very definite and sincere 
efforts to keep them so. 

You may never plan a battle or lead a company 
to the attack. Yet somewhere—some time—you 
will have need of an accurate map. 

Think, then, of Ranp MSNALLY and the tre- 
mendous scope of its business. Practically every 
conceivable kind of map for every conceivable 
purpose is made here at Map Headquarters. 

Political maps, Biblical maps, physical maps, cli- 
matic maps, historical maps, classical maps, lan- 
guage maps, globes, atlases and MapSystems—these 
are just a few of the classifications of more than 6000 
different kinds of RanD MSNALLY mapsand atlases. 

When you buy a map, buy a good map—a map 
you can depend on—a Ranp M‘SNALLy! 


RAND MSNALEY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Cirarx St., Cuicaco 42 E. 22np St., New Yorx 





Write to us on your letterhead for one of the above booklets 
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is fully informed, and is entirely 
free to act. If I did not have this 
confidence, I would despair of the 
future of our free institutions. 

In an address delivered by me 
in 1915, I said: “The individual 
workman, dependent on his own 
strength and resources, cannot 
hope to bargain on equal terms 
with the corporation. If he can- 
not do so, he is no longer a free 
man, but a serf, and the serf has 
no place in the future of Amer- 
ica.’ 

I believe, therefore, that one of 

the first steps necessary to in- 
spire the workman with confidence 
is the sincerity of the employer’s 
recognition of the proper status 
of labor, in the adoption of a 
fair system of collective bargain- 
ing. 
I also believe that in the near 
future the workmen must become 
partners through some system of 
profit-sharing. No scheme could 
be adopted which would be ap- 
plicable to all business, as each 
particular company would have to 
adapt the general idea to its own 
peculiar conditions. 

I will not enlarge on this idea, 
which is too important to dis- 
miss lightly, except to say that 
in any such partnership, while 
the economic needs.of the human 
factors must always be recognized 
in preference to property rights, 
the workman must have a real 
stake in the enterprise, probably 
through the investment of his sav- 
ings in the stock. 

ut some of you may say, “We 
don’t want to have anything to do 
with your so-called industrial de- 
mocracy, we are satisfied with the 
present system and prefer to con- 
tinue as we are.” 

My answer to this is that the 
human relations are not static, but 
dynamic, and unless I am en- 
tirely mistaken as to the direction 
and force of the tide which is 
now running so strongly in hu- 
man affairs, your choice will not 
lie between the present system of 
industrial control and industrial 
democracy. 

American industry has come to 
the parting of the ways; on the 
right, is the road that leads di- 
rect to industrial democracy. This 
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road has some heavy grades, and 
a higher degree of skill will be 
required to drive on it, but it 
will bring us out into Peace Val- 


ley. 

On the left is a road also de- 
viating from the old road by 
which we have come, but it is 
cunningly camouflaged so as to 
seem to be the natural continua- 
tion of the main highway. It 
leads directly to industrial feudal- 
ism; to that social condition pre- 
dicted by Hilaire Belloc in his 
book, “The Servile State,” in 
which the workers voluntarily 
sacrifice freedom in return for 
comfortable maintenance and 
safety. 

From this second road, there 
is also a bypath which is now 
being trodden by Russia, and to- 
ward which not only our British 
brethren, but a considerable num- 
ber of American workmen are 
being tempted to stray. 

In other words, the choice lies 
between democracy on one hand 
and serfdom or chaos on the 
other. 

Let me again quote Andrew 
Carnegie, who said in his “Prob- 
lems of Today”: 

“Revolutionary socialism is suc- 
cessfully to be combated only by 
promptly conceding the just claims 
of moderate men.” 

To sum up, what can be done to 
counteract the tendencies which I 
have described? 


NEED MORE DEMOCRACY 


These things seem to me to be 
entirely practicable: 

First. Place our industries on 
a more democratic basis giving 
recognition to management and 
= Bye as equal partners with capi- 
tal. 

Second. Teach democracy in 
our schools and colleges as thor- 
oughly as we teach arithmetic, 
so that it will permeate every 
phase of human life, politically 
and industrially. 

It is a constant source of won- 
der to me to find so many per- 
sons in all walks of life who have 
no real conception of the vital 
principles of democracy. 

Life, in its truest and most 
virile sense, consists largely in 
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making choices, and, like the the public. The Costa Rica Govern- 
ment receives the most of its income 


traveler before the Sphinx, we 
must answer correctly or be de- 
stroyed. 

I am not looking forward to 
the new era_of industrial democ- 
racy as a period of peace and 
serenity, but rather as a time in 
which the way has been cleared 
for a further toilsome climb up 
the spiral of evolution. 

I am hopeful that our genera- 
tion will guess the Sphinx riddle, 


and that, “Out of this nettle, 
danger, will pluck the flower, 
safety.” 





The Gross Sale Tax in Costa 
Rica 
Hermann & ZELEDON 
Whuotesate Druccists 
San Jose, Costa Rica, 
October 28, 1920. 
Editor of Printer’ Inx: 

In reference to Mr. Cornwell’s ar- 
ticle in your September 23 number 
entitled “An Intolerable Tax Situa- 
tion,” it may be of interest to your 
readers to know that this tax has been 
tried out here and had to be suspended 
on account of the united protests of 
the merchants. The tax here was 
per cent on the gross sales. On im- 
ported articles this in many _ cases 
amounted from’6 per cent to 8 per cent 
by the time it reached the actual con- 
sumer. The article states that the tax 
there starting at 1 per cent and starting 
from the farm, taking a hide as an ex- 
ample, the final tax would not re- 
sult in more than 2% per cent. It 
would certainly be a great deal more. 
Here farmers’ oduce was exempted 
when sold by the producer, but after 
it left his hands was subject «to the tax. 

The small stores were the ones that 
felt the tax most, as they were the 
ones that had to come in direct contact 
with the consumer. Their protests took 
on such a form through public demon- 
strations and the press that the v- 
ernment had to suspend the law. When 
the next administration hinted at its 
renewal, the protests were so eat, 
including a threat of closing all the 
stores, that the government dropped 
the matter. 

The objections to the tax were, 
first, that it resulted in a tax to the 
consumer much larger than was antic- 
ipated. The original idea had been 3 

cent; the writer endeavored to have 
it reduced to 1 per. cent which would 
have meant an increase of the selling 
a of about 3 per cent. Congress 
rep adopted 2 per cent. The second 
objection was the facility with which 
the payment in full could be avoided, 
especially in the retail stores, and this 
difficulty would present itself in the 
States also. The inquisitorial investi- 
gators would always be necessary. 

ere. is no question that the indi- 
rect tax is the least objectionable to 


from custom house duties. The cus- 
tom here was to absorb the 2 per cent 
tax in the retail price but the im- 
porters simply added it to the total 
at foot of invoice, Probably if the tax 
d been created in normal times it 
might have been accepted, but com- 
ing at’ a time of continuous increas- 
g of prices it added one more step 
is She ladder of H. C. L. and the mer- 
chants probably used it as an excuse 
out of proportion to its importance. 
This letter is not written as an ar- 
gument against the tax; in fact, the 
writer’s ‘opinion is that if it can be 
properly collected it has less defects 
than many others. The merchants, in 
making their protests, and in this they 
were aided by the public, admitted the 
necessity of some other tax to replace 
the sales tax. An income tax was pro- 
posed but the objections to this is the 
difficulty of taxing incomes where 
probably 90 per cent of the merchants 
do not keep 
Avex Murray, 


American Canned Foods Popu- 
lar in London 


American canned foods have earned 
an enviable reputation for Wenartaee 
in London, according to Edgar 
ley, commissioner of the a 3 Ss. De. 
partment of Agriculture at London. 

In a letter to the Foreign Markets 
Service, Mr. Foley says: 

“In all the grocery and fruit shops 
one can see the well-known 
brands that have long since become 
staple in the American household. 

“So wide has been this distribution 
that in five stores within a radius of 
two blocks from Crosse & Blackwell’s 
factory I counted four stores carryin 
U.S. canned foods and pickles. f 
maintain that it is some accomplish- 
ment to put American pickles and 
canned goods on_ sale opposite the 
Crosse & Blackwell works. American 
peaches, pears, apricots, and plums 
have all had a good sale and wide 
distribution, and within the last few 
months have brought top prices.’ 





Los Angeles Publication Moves 
to Sacramento 


The Western Railway Journal, which 
until recently has been published at 
Los Angeles, has moved its offices and 
plant to Sacramento, Calif. This pub- 
lication is the official organ of a num- 
ber of Western railway men’s unions, 
and is published by A. M. Gunsalus. 





W. H. Howell Leaves Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Will H. Howell has resigned as head 
of the division of publication of the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Ceisaeo, 
and has opened: offices in Chi 
where he will devote his time to plenning 
printing and sales counsel. 
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A LITTLE CORNER OF YOUR ESTABLISHMENT 


ONE OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 





A MULTICOLOR PRESS 


and Your Printing Problems Are Solved 


Our talk is biased—naturally 
Let’s hear some unbiased testimony 





“‘We operate two Multicolor Presses in connection 
with our Printing Department which have proved in 
every way most satisfactory. We have used other 
duplicating machines but have disposed of them, be- 
lieving the Multicolor Press to be by far the peer of 
them all. It is the speediest and most economical of 
any of the duplicating machines.” 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Chicago. 


Does This Reach Through the Line of Doubt? 
Here’ s the Press 


It’s a full-powered printing 
machine in quality, yet so 
simple to operate that a nov- 
ice can, in a short time, turn 
out 3000 to 5000 copies per hour 
of the kind of work you now buy 
and at one-half the expense. 


“Print it yourself at half the cost’ 
is more than a slogan —it’s good 
advice. Let us show you what it 
will do for you. Write for Book- 
let C. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 
417 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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We Live in Janesville 


To National Advertisers who are cultivating sale 
possibilities in logical markets we say: 


We live in Janesville, are thoroughly conversant with 
the Janesville market and can give you first-hand informa- 
tion regarding our market because we are directly in touch 
with local conditions and can give you the high type of co- 
operation you want and need. 


Nov. 18, 1920 


failroeds 





Janesville is the natural trading center of this very rich 
territory containing 80,000 people. 

The very active and prosperous manufacturing industries 
in the Janesville market, which are greatly diversified and 
always dependable, are responsible for the exceedingly 
high savings balarfces carried by people in all vocations. 


There is also an extensive buying from the prosperous 
agricultural section surrounding. 


This means that the Janesville market is still able to 
buy far more than she! is buying and not impair her stability 
as a market. 

The only way this market can be reached and sold is 
through the Gazette. Don’t you want some first-hand 
information about this rich field? A postal card will bring 
it. Our Service Department exists only to serve you. 


THE JANESVILLE GAZETTE 


Member Wisconsin Daily League 


A. W. ALLEN 
Western Representative 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Advertising Helps Pass Tax 
Proposals 


The citizens of Cleveland on Election 
Day approved of five tax levy proposals 
pm in the opinion of ayor Fitz 
Gerald, The Cleveland Advertising Club 
was largely responsible for the result. 
After the results of the voting became 
known the mayor addressed this letter 
to the club: a 

“Permit me to take this opportunity 
to assure The Cleveland Advertising 
Club of my deep aporesiete of its 
magnificent work in behalf of the tax 
issues submitted to the people at the 
recent election. I feel sure that the 
splendid results obtained were due in 
large part to your untiring efforts. The 
remarkable publicity given the subject 
during the campaign speaks wonders 
for those who gave the issue their best 
thought and co-operation. You are to 
be congratulated upon the fine victory 
secured.” 

The. committee from the club that 
had the work for the tax propossie in 
char was composed of resident 
Charles W, Mears, chairman; A. H. 
Madigan, production manager; Wilbur 
H. de, financial disbursements; Hu- 
bert Persons, newspaper advertising; 
G. H. Denby, newspaper publicity; 
E. H. Roberts, posters; W. A. Feather, 
booklets; Amos Parrish, Jr., and N. C, 
Groch, retail stores and store windows; 
H. C. Bower, direct by mail; A. H. 
Madigan and Geo. Rutherford, co-oper- 
ation of other organizations; S. S. Wil- 
son, testimonials; George H. Zahn and 
Kenneth Ingersoll, stunts; W. H. Fat- 
hauer, supplies; J. W. McClure, dis- 
tribution of supplies; W. J. Raddatz, 
Ralph Leavenworth and Herman_ Moss, 
church solationtias) B Collins, 
movies; S. A. eissenburger, secre- 
tary, and Allard Smith, advisory 
member. 

A quarter of a million campaign 
primers were prepared in explanation 
of the proposals. Sixteen newspaper 
advertisements ran in full pages and 
half pages in twenty-five publications. 
Motion pictures and posters were em- 
ployed, signs and banners of various 
sorts, etc. 
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Bourke & Hunter Co-operative 
Advertising Company Formed 


Bourke & Hunter, an organization 
described as a “‘co-operative advertising 
company.” has been formed at New 
Yor y Paul C. Hunter and K. 
De Lacy Bourke. Mr. Bourke was re- 
cently in advertising agency work in 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Hunter was re- 
cently in advertising work for the 
United States Rubber Company. 








A. R. Johnson in Auto Adver- 
tising 

A. R. Johnson has been appointed 

assistant sales and advertising manager 

of the Auburn Automobile Co., u- 

burn, Ind. 
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A Change in Methods of Adver- 
tising Predicted 


The . salesman of advertising space 
must adopt new selling methods, P. 
Thomson, advertising manager of the 
Western Electric Company, told mem- 
bers of the Representatives’ Club at 
their last meeting in New York. 

“There is a law of diminishing re- 
turns,” Mr. omson said, “which 
must apply in the advertising pages 
which a magazine can carry and re- 
tain the reader-interest; because, after 
all, it is reader-interest and not white 
space that you have to sell and we 
have to buy. Few publishers have seen 
fit to recognize the working of this 
principle by limiting the amount of 
white space they offer for sale. When 


, the subscriber stops reading the adver- 


tising pages, either because you've sold 
too many of them or because we've 
written poor copy, then the cost of 
advertising becomes not an economic 
factor in distribution, but a burden 
upon it and the public. Your interest 
and ours, therefore, in making the ad- 
vertising dollar go further is a mutual 
one. Let’s look to it that we’re headed 
in the right direction. 

“In the readjustment which is to 
come may I suggest that you will best 
serve your customers as you are able 
to help them to a more intelligent in- 
pes ey vege of what I should like to 
call the personality of their business 
to that portion of the public that it 
is worth while for them to attempt to 
reach? 

“There is many a business waiting 


to be interpreted to a public that knows 
it not, and if its story is made inter- 
esting and vital, it will make friends 


for the advertiser and build a lasting 
penton for its mame. We ourselves 
appen to have hit upon a_ practical 
application of the golden rule as the 

is for our institutional campaign, 
and we know that it pays. thers 
have achieved notable results by differ- 
ent applications of the same basic prin- 
ciple. The important thing is not the 
means, but the end in view. A manu- 
facturer who thus humanizes and per- 
sonifies his name will find that these 
characteriStics, and not the dimensions 
of the copy, or the number of times 
it runs, are the primary considerations 
if he will take the blue sky out of 
institutional advertising.” 





New Boston Manager of 
“Pictorial Review” 


i: J. Provencher, formerly with the 
sales department of the People’s Home 
Journal and more recently with the 
Pictorial Review, has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Pictorial Review. 


Walker & Co. Have Grennan 


Cake Account 
Walker & Co., outdoor advertising, 
Detroit, are handling the outdoor adver- 
tising account of the Grennan Cake Co. 
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Full-LineTrend on Farm Implement 
Marketing and Advertising 


Federal Trade Commission Discloses Results of a Two-Year Investigation 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE trend in the farm im- 
plement industry to “full line” 

production has been taken cog- 
nizance of in the investigation of 
the farm outfitting trade just 
completed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The United States 
Senate asked specifically for an 
explanation of the “high prices” 
of the articles bought by farmers, 
but, as a means to the end of 
ascertaining the reasonableness of 
prices, the Trade Commission’s 
investigators have, in their two- 
year quest, scrutinized every 
phase of marketing practice. 

Commenting on the reduction in 

the number of producing firms in 
the farm implement field, as com- 
pared with the showing of a 
decade back, the report that has 
been prepared for the Senate con- 
nects the concentration of the 
industry into fewer and larger 
companies, with the noticeable de- 
velopment toward “full line” pro- 
duction. Most of the recent 
acquisitions of implement plants 
by other companies consist, it is 
pointed out, in the taking over of 
plow plants by companies making 
tractors. This is due to the in- 
creased use of the internal com- 
bustion tractor for plowing, which 
requires more tractive power than 
any other farm operation.- 

Indicative of the trend to 

“massed” selling are the follow- 
ing purchases of plow com- 
panies: Janesville Machine Co., 
by General Motors Co.; Moline 
Plow Co., by Willys-Overland 
Co.; Grand Detour Plow Co., 
by J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine _Co.; Parlin &. Oren- 
dorff, and Chattanooga Plow Co., 
by International Harvester Co. It 
is commented that the acquisition 
of plow plants by the International 
makes the latter effectively a “full- 
line” house, inasmuch as plows 
are practically the only type of 
farm equipment it has not hereto- 
fore manufactured. 
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In all cases the transfer of plow 
plants is interpreted by the Fed- 
eral students of marketing prac- 
tice as in step with the develop- 
ment of the implement industry 
from a “one-line” specialized 
manufaeture by a number of com- 
panies to the modern “full-line” 
manufacture by a small number 
of large companies, Thé Trade 
Commission comments: “Whether 
tractor production will be ab- 
sorbed by present ‘full-line’. com- 
panies or whether the bulk of the 
production will ultimately be done 
by motor companies or inde- 
pendent tractor companies is not 
yet apparent.” 

In this same connection, the 
Trade Commission survey finds 
significance in the current con- 
solidations of tractor and auto- 
mobile concerns. The Moline Plow 
Co., purchased by the Willys- 
Overland Co., manufactures trac- 
tors. The Janesville Machine Co 
and the Samson-Sieve Grip Trac- 
tor Co, have both been purchased 
by General Motors Company. The 
Bull Tractor Co. and the Madison 
Moter Corporation have been con- 
solidated. 

That the advent of “full-line” 
exploitation has not resulted in a 
leveling of advertising and sell- 
ing expenses, as between rival pro- 
ducers, is all too manifest from a 
scrutiny of the figures that the 
Trade Commission has compiled. 
To be sure, nearly 75 per cent of 
the net sales in the implement 
trade are made by companies 
whose selling expenses are with- 
in the range between 8 and 12 
per cent. However, one promi- 
nent full-line company has a per- 
centage of selling expenses to net 
sale of 9 per cent, whereas an- 
other conspicuous full-line con- 
tender confesses to selling ex- 
penses of nearly 18 per cent. 

Incident to its study of selling 
expense in the implement indus- 
try, the Trade Commission has ‘ob- 
tained some very interesting fig- 
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Dickerson 
Recognized 
Expert on 
Farm 
Machinery 

















—tractors, gas engines, 
plows, binders, electric 
light plants, and all farm 
machinery. And what* is 
I. W. DICKERSON more important he knows 
Farm Mechanic Editor how these machines fit the 
farm. Dickerson’s technical 
knowledge together with his actual farm experience 
enables him to write authoritatively. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


No other section of Prairie Farmer is more 
widely read than the Farm Mechanics’ Depart- 
ment conducted by Mr. Dickerson. He is known 
and recognized as an authority on the 
subjects he covers. 















Dickerson is another example of 
the kind of practical men on 
Prairie Farmer's editorial staff. 
Each is an expert in his own line. 
Prairie Farmer editors all write 
practical experience articles, hence 
practical reader-interest and prac- 
tical response to Prairie Farmer 
advertising. 












First Farm Paper 
in the 
First Farm State 


+> PRAIRIE FARMER; Chicago 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


Ww Ww 


CHAS. P. DICKSON, 
Advertising Manager 
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One Factory Idle— 
Another Working Overtime— 
Why? 


Nov. 18, 1920 





In one of Canada’s principal cities, a 
large factory manufacturing a high grade 
line of goods designed for urban markets, 
has been closed for several months. 

Across the street from the idle plant, two 
other factories, producing goods suitable 
for the farm and the rural market, are 
working overtime trying to supply the de- 
mand. 


When you cater to the Canadian farmer’s trade, 
whether it be for shoes or sugar—you find a safe and 
stable market. 

Agriculture is Canada’s basic industry. Upon this 
firm foundation the superstructure of national com- 
merce and the smaller industries is raised. 

Tie to the farm market and you tie to something 
as solid as Gibraltar—a guarantee of continuous pro- 
duction—an insurance against hard times, 

The Family Herald and Weekly Star is a farm 
paper reflecting the true spirit of the Canadian 
farmer. It is not “showy,” but sound to the core. It 
inspires confidence. 

Send for a copy of the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star and examine it critically. It is its own best 
salesman. It rings true! 





150,000 WEEKLY, COVERING EVERY PROVINCE 


Family Herald wd Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Established 1870 





MONTREAL CANADA 
New York Representative: Chicago Representative : 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 


Tribune Building. First National Bank Building. 
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ures covering, for the years from 
1913 to 1918, the aggregate adver- 
tising outlays of twenty-two of the 
leading producers of farm-operat- 
ing equipment—firms that make 
85 per cent of the sales in the 
field.. The statistics of the Trade 
Commission show that in 1913 the 
twenty-two firms spent for adver- 
tising just short of $3,000,000. 
From 1914 to 1917, inclusive, the 
combined expenditures in no year 
fell below $2,000,000, but never 
came within a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars of the appropriation in 
1913. In 1918, however, there was 
a sharp bound upward and the 
grand total of advertising expen- 
ditures 4 the trade leaders was 
$3,253,16 

— this entire period the 
advertising expenditure in no year 
amounted to as much as 10 per 
cent of the total selling expense, 
although in 1913, and again in 
1918, ‘it was only a fraction of a 
per cent short of ten. At low 
ebb, in 1915, it was below 8 per 
cent. In the splitting up of the 
selling budget, year by year, sala- 
ries took around 45 per cent, 
sometimes a little more; sales- 
men’s expenses were close to 26 
per cent all the while; and miscel- 
laneous expenses fluctuated from 
10 to 20 per cent. Thus, the ad- 
vertising item was the most mod- 
est of the four classified outlays. 
The greatest proportion of the ad- 
vertising outlay went for space in 
farm papers as a means of reach- 
ing ultimate consumers, and for 
space in implement trade papers 
as a means of reaching the dealers. 
Dealer helps and house-magazines 
were found to absorb some share 
of the allotment. 

The Trade Commission also 
made inquiry as to the amount 
expended for advertising by the 
average retail implement dealer, 
and found that the advertising ex- 
pense (including donations) aver- 
aged between 0.25 and 0.50 per 
cent of sales for both the imple- 
ment and mixed implement and 
hardware dealers in each of the 
years covered by the survey. For 
individual concerns the expense 
for advertising varied from noth- 
ing up to 2.75 per cent. The aver- 
age advertising expenditure was 
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Is your time 
worth a cent 
a minute? 


You can save 50 to 
500 hours a year 
using the 


TANDARD 


RATE & DATA 


ERVICE 


Detailed advertising rates, 
minute circulation analysis, 
mechanical requirements on 
over 6,000 publications. No 
matter what the question— 
the answer is there—and it’s 
right. Revised and issued 
every month at a cost of less 
than ten cents a day. None 
so complete and accurate. 


Sample Copy on 
A pproval 


Judge for yourself. This ad- 
vertisement attached to your 
letterhead entitles you to a 
copy of the current issue on 
ten days’ approval. No ob- 
ligation whatever—but clip 
it now. 





154 West Fort Street 
Detroit 
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This Automobile 
Market Isn't Dead 


We're optimists, here in Ken- 
tucky. We're not quivering 
with fear. The hobgoblin of 
“hard times” doesn’t bother 
us. 


Lexington is still “The Heart 
of the Blue Grass,” and they 
can’t take our trade territory 
away from us. Our truck de- 
livery still does a landoffice 
business over a dozen neigh- 
boring counties. Fifty coun- 
ties have to buy from us— 
and they’re glad to do it, too. 


Out in this prosperous mar- 
ket we're still buying auto- 
mobiles—because our oil and 
tobacco and blooded stock 
and bumper crops make more 
money than we can spend on 
bread alone. We are buying, 
too, the accessories that make 
out automobiles comfortable. 
Reach our trade best by ad- 
vertising in 


THE LEXINGTON 


HERALD 


Address Service Department, 
—or— 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago . New York St. Louis 
Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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higher for the mixed dealers in, 


all years except in 1918, in which 
year it was higher for the ex- 
clusive implement dealers. 

That the mail-order houses have 
progressed to the point where, in 
some instances, they are conduct- 
ing practically a “full-line” busi 
ness, with the exception. pf trac- 
tors, threshers and binders, is one 
of the most interesting revelations 
made by the investigation. The 
Trade Commission expresses con- 
viction that the mail-order houses 
are enabled to sell to farmer at 
prices from 15 to 30 per cent less 
than those asked by local dealers, 
but it exposes one of the secrets 
pf this in the finding that “the 
mail-order house rarely handled a 
machine until it has become a 
known and staple article.” Conse- 
quently, continues the report, it 
does not have the problem of in- 
troducing new types and designs 
of machinery or new agricultural 
methods, and has no need to main- 
tain “research departments.” 

The investigators for the Trade 
Commission subscribe, as a result 
of their survey, to the belief that 
some articles are better suited to 
sale by catalogue than are others, 
and evidently incline to the opin- 
ion that farm implements are not 
especially suited to this method of 
sale, owing to the fact that many 
buyers require considerable edu- 
cation, instruction and personal 
assistance in the operation of 
machines. There is, however, ac- 
knowledgment of the contention 
of mail-order men that the printed 
instructions of the catalogue house 
are generally clearer and more 
correct than the oral ones of the 
retail dealer. 





Conybeare Heads Club 


S. E. Conybeare has been made 
resident of the Advertisers’ Club of 

neaster, Pa, He is advertising man- 
ager of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
linoleum department. 





Minneapolis Newspaper 
Changes Ownership 


The Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swedish weekly of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been sold by Swan J. Turnblad to 
Magnus Martinson. 
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T’S so easy for somebody else to advise 
you how to spend your money—es- 
pecially in advertising. But in the Fidelity 
organization you will find men who have 
your point of view; men who have paid 
advertising bills out of their own ets; 
men who have experienced the invigorat- 
ing power of advertising in their own 
business, but who appreciate, at the same 
time, the necessity 3 balancing the cost 
against the tangible returns. 

Before we advise a client to make an appropri- 
ation for any purpose, we first put his problem up 
to ourselves:— Under the same conditions, how 
would we spend that money ? 

This personal interest and responsibility you will 


find in all our relations. It is the way we interpret 
our ideal of Fidelity. 


Tue Fipetrry ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Maxton R. Davies, President 
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GLOVES vs. ART IN ADVERTISING 


They may not be gloves—they may 
be other accessories of feminine 
apparel—but they have a market if 
presented to the buying public 
through the right medium and by 
the right type of art in advertising. 
The illustration tells the story— 
interests the buyer—and sells the 
merchandise. 





This Studio has an organization of 
fashion artists theetees = in their 
field, specializing in the right art in 
advertising. 


Ninety five per cent of our work appears unsigned 


432 FOVYRTH Ave-NEw YORK 
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To Sound 
Farmers on Elimination 
of Middle. Man 


President Howard, of Farm Bureau 
Federation, Will Approach Five 
Million Farmers through Com- 
mittee of Seventeen—Committee 
Opposes Strike to Bolster Grain 
Prices 








HE five million farmers of 

the United States will be asked 
to state their ideas as‘to the best 
methods of eliminating the so- 
called middle man in the distri- 
bution of farm products. This 
was 2 decision reached in Chicago 
two weeks ago by the “committee 
of seventeen” which was appointed 
by J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. The farmers generally 
will be asked to express their 
opinions to their local and State 
federations, The idea then is to 
invite the various farmers’ co- 
operative organizations, including 
the fruit growers of the West, to 
send delegates to a convention 
which will meet about January 1. 
By that time it is expected that 
some of the ideas advanced by 
the farmers may be put into actual 
operation. 

H. Gustafson, of Lincoln, 
Neb., a member of the committee 
of seventeen, told Printers’ INK 
that the committee was opposed 
to farmers who strike for the 
purpose of influencing the grain 
market. They believe the farmers 
can gain better prices for their 
goods through co-operative and 
direct marketing. 

This movement is designed to 
create sentiment among the farm- 
ers in favor of the co-operative 
marketing plan of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which 
was outlined by Mr. Howard in 
an interview in Printers’ INK last 
August. Mr. Howard, in that in- 
terview, said some plain things 
about the operation of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in selling 
and reselling grain, thus making 
it necessary that the final price 
bear numerous profits. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection 
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IT GETS 
ATTENTION 


N Detroit, The Sunday 

News offers advertisers 
unusual reader attention. 
Carefully sectionalized, The 
Sunday News bears the mes- 
sage direct to the type of 
reader for whom the adver- 
tisement is intended. The 
Sunday News circulation for 
some years has distanced 
its only Sunday competitor 
and now actually rivals the 
week day issues of The 
News for leadership. 


Net Paid Circulation average 
for October 1920 


Daily, 230,133 
Sunday, 233,365 


The Detroit News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional 
Opportunity 


“Always In The Lead” 
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¢ 
f Home owners represent @ #4) 
most desirable buying class. : 
{Oakland has more people 
who owa the homes they 
occupy than any city in the j 
United States of over 125,000 ; 
opulation. ei 
$2,250,000 represents the } 

gross sales of strictly resident E 
sites, made to intending [| 
builders and home owners in 8 
Oakland and the East Bay ¢F 
Cities for the months of July, @ 
ust, and September. . 
qvou coleet cover Oakland § 
and the East Bay Cities 
without the use of the 
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The Trrpune 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 








Underwear & Hosiery 
eview 
320 New York 
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that President L. F. Gates, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in an 
address to the committee pledged 
his hearty co-operation in the 
working out of any marketing sys- 
tem more economical than the pre- 
vailing one. 

“But,” he warned, “the system 
that is permanently useful must 
take into account all the people 
of the country. It must be eco- 
nomically correct.” 

He declared that the marketing 
of grain through the exchanges is 
the most economical marketing of 
any farm products ; that the world- 
open market maintained by the 
Board of Trade prevents any 
monopoly in the grain business, 
and explained how “hedging” 
provided insurance for all han- 
dlers of grain from the producer 
to the consumer and thus elimi- 
nated speculation or risk of owner- 
ship. 

“Three and a half years ago the 
Federal Trade Commission was 
instructed to investigate the opera- 
tion of grain exchanges because 
consumers were complaining of 
high prices,” Mr. Gates said. 
“Now, before the report has been 
made, the commission ,is investi- 
gating the causes of decreased 
prices. 

“Grain markets are organized 
not to serve either the consumer 
or the producer, but to facilitate 
marketing. We are simply the 
custodians of the machinery in- 
tendéd to serve the public in 
proper marketing.” 


Advertising Manager of Toledo 
“News-Bee” 


Wallace M. Pierce, who for the last 
thirteen years has been connected with 
Scripps-McRae newspapers, has been 
made advertising manager of the To- 
ledo News-Bee. For several years Mr. 
Pierce was in charge of the promotion 
department of the Cleveland Press. 

Harold C. Foote, who has been on 
the advertising department of the News- 
Bee, has been put in charge of the 
automotive advertising department of 
that newspaper. 


Ansco Account with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Ansco Company, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., photo supplies, has put its 
account in the hands of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 
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“The mind retains 
what the eye enjoys” 


It is agreed that effective modern advertising and 
artistry co-ordinate. 

It is a psychological discovery. It is more potent 
than legislative enactment, because it pleases while 
it convinces. 

Modern journalism has not invented a worthier 
vehicle for carrying advertising than 


The Rotogravure 
Section of the 
Daily Newspaper 


Through its association with beautiful pictures 
the advertisment has imparted to it a quality and 
character quite distinctive. 


The Rotogravure Section 


of the News League of Ohio is not surpassed for 
beauty, excellence or quality. Its pictures are local 
and national. Its circulation reaches the homes of 
practically 90 per cent of the people of southwestern 
Ohio. Its readers are intelligent and prosperous. 
The fact that it is circulated with the most widely 
read and influential newspapers in Ohio guarantees 
results. 


The Dayton Daily News The Springfield Daily News 
DAYTON, OHIO SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
The News League of Ohio 
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The Syracuse Herald 
Leads in All Advertising 





Local, Foreign and Classified 





LEADS ITS FIELD DAILY 


in Home Delivered Circulation and Also in 
City and Suburban Sales 


LARGEST SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 


in the State Outside of New York City 
With the Exception of One Paper in Buffalo 


AN INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER 
Printing All the News Without Fear or 
Bias. Served Daily and Sunday by The 
Associated Press and International News 
Service. 


MEMBER THE A. B. C. 
Foreign Representative: 


FRALICK & BATES, Inc. ~ 


Tribune Bidg., New York City Heyworth Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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Is It Time to Advertise 
Price? 


(Continued from page 8) 





The public is quite well convinced 


* that clothes are now being of- 


fered at a loss or at least with 
all profit eliminated by both man- 
ufacturer and dealer. The retail 
business is picking up decidedly 
whenever the weather is at all 
favorable. 

“Clothing six months hence will 
be offered at prices that were 
freely paid even before the war, 
and, we believe, will be sold in 
normal quantities. 

“We have improved the style 
and tailoring of our clothing as 
a result of the post-war demand, 
which should be taken into con- 
sideration in any price compari- 
son.” 

Speaking for the third class, 
L. B. Jones, of the Eastman Ko- 


‘dak Co., openly says that he be- 


lieves in publishing prices but 
candidly admits that the East- 
man company does not do so—for 
a definite reason. This is the way 
he explains it: 

“I thoroughly believe in pub- 
lishing prices. 


“Let somebody now get busy - 


and prove that in 90 per cent of 
our copy we do not mention price. 
“Here are the facts. A very 
large percentage of our adver- 
tising is for the purpose of in- 
teresting the public in photog- 
raphy. In it we try to suggest to 
people the pleasures that they can 
get from it, and with that sug- 
gestion we couple the word ‘Ko- 
dak.’ The prices on our amateur 
cameras run all the way from 
$2.86 up to several hundred dol- 
lars. So, in these ‘interest- 
creating’ advertisements, we omit 
prices entirely. When we adver- 
tise some specific camera, the 
price is always brought out clear- 
ly, oftentimes boldly. All of our 
catalogues and booklets carry 
pricés, our dealers are supplied 
with price cards for window dis- 
play, our advertisements for deal- 
er use in local newspapers show 
prices in every case where a 
specific camera is mentioned. 
“It seems to me that one of the 


’ 
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first things a man will ask him- 
self when considering the pur- 
chase of a luxury, will be: ‘Can 
I afford it?’ The catalogue should 
answer his question. If the cata- 
logue mentions no price and he is 
somewhat diffident, he may not 
go to the store. If he does go to 
the store and finds prices are too 
high for his purse, he will not 
buy, unless by chance he falls 
into the hands of a super-sales- 
man. And under circumstances 
a friend may not have been made 
for the company. 

“Prices are now high, of course, 
but in the Kodak line have not 
been raised nearly as much as in 
most other lines, which, perhaps, 
is one reason for our not chang- 
ing the price-publishing policy we 
have always followed. 

“In my opinion, the consumer 
has slacked off in buying because 
of two things: He hates to buy 
on a falling market, and has never 
bought freely on the eve of a 
presidential election. This is the 
first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, and whichever 
way the land slides to-day, one of 
the reasons for the slow buying 
will be eliminated before this can 
get into print. Naturally the 
price reason cannot be adjusted 
overnight. Everywhere, even in 
purely social circles, men and 
women are discussing the cheaper 
prices of cotton and leather and 
rubber. They look for a reflec- 
tion of these lower prices in the 
retail prices of finished products, 
and because the merchant is still 
loaded with goods bought at the 
old prices, he had not cut to any 
great extent, and the consumer 
hesitates. 

“Smith’s daughter wants a new 
fur coat, his wife new furniture, 
and he wants a new car. They 
are all holding off for lower 
prices. When the lower prices 
come, or they are satisfied that 
lower prices are not coming, they 
will buy. The reaction has set 
in, the period of readjustment has 
come. It may be a little tough 
on some of us, but readjustment 
of prices—on the other fellow’s 
goods—is just what we have all 
been looking for.” 

Now comes a man who not 
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LAYOUT 


EXECUTIVE 


is needed by a middle west 
printing institution, Must 
have more than ordinary 
judgment in typography, 
must be trained in routine, 
and must have a thorough 
knowledge of photo-engrav- 
ing as well as printing 
processes. 


An unusual opportunity to 
come with a long estab- 
lished but progressive or- 
ganization where changes 
are few. 


Strictest confidence assured 
all inquiries. 


Address “C, S.,” Box 180, 


care Printers’ Ink. 




















AGENCY 
EXECUTIVE 
(Food Expert) 
WANTED 


Large New York agency wants man 
with several years of agency experience 
in handling food accounts, and expects 
to pay him a salary commensurate with 
his ability. He is probably at present 
employed and looking for a bigger op- 
portunity. He must have planned and 
written successful food copy, especially 
of the type run in newspapers. Copy 
is the most ——— single feature of 
this position. must know advertisin 
and especially the grocery trade and food 
merchandising. Since he will work on 
one of the largest food accounts, he 
must: be a man who can speak, with au- 
thority, over 30 preferred, well educated, 
poised, and a hard worker. Absolutely 
no use applying unless you possess the 
highest qualifications. rite full details 
in confidence, including salary one 
and former connection. Address P. 
Box 160, Printers’ Ink. 
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only refuses to believe in adver- 
tising prices but condemns it as 
a fallacy. He is C. M. Lemperly, 
director of publicity for The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., paint man- 
ufacturer. He declares himself 
as follows: 

“In my opinion the past three 
years have proved absolutely the 
fallacy of advertising price—so 
much so that there is no question 
about it in my mind. 

“It is true that concerns like 
Ingersoll make a name for them- 
selves by advertising the price— 
the dollar watch was a household 
word, For several years now, I 
have been paying anywhere from 
$4 to $11.50 for Ingersoll watches. 
They accomplished this very clev- 
erly by working out the Radio- 
lite system which enabled them 
to give the public something bet- 
ter and enabled them themselves 
to get away from the price tag. 

“A certain brand of clothes in 
Cleveland was advertised very 
heavily at $10. Of course, they 
had to get away from the price, 
and all their past advertising of 
the price was lost under the new 
conditions. 

“I think it is very safe to leave 
the price out of one’s advertising. 
In our line I know we have never 
done so, and never will because 
of the price differentials in the 
various freight zones which make 
a uniform national price impos- 
sible. In certain retail cases there 
is no objection to advertising 
price, but on branded trade- 
marked merchandise through reg- 
ular dealer channels, I think it is 
safest to leave the price propo- 
sition up to the sales people in the 
store. 

“It is a fact that most of the 
better grades of merchandise are 
priced a little higher than the av- 
erage, but it is almost invariably 
because they give greater service 
or greater value than. the’ other 
goods. To advertise them on 
price alone would be a mistake 
and on the other hand when these 
goods are in the hands of a bright 
clerk, a sale can be made without 
any trouble at all by presenting 
the merits of the better goods in 
contrast to the cheaper but less 
meritorious product. 
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One out of Every Eight of 
the Entire Population of 
the Argentine Republic 


is a reader of 


MUNDO-ARGENTINO 


Illustrated Weekly 
(190,000 guaranteed ) 


EL HOGAR © 


Weekly Home Magazine 
(85,000 guaranteed ) 


These publications will introduce your products 
quickly, economically and thoroughly in the better 
class households of the Argentine, Uruguay -and 
Paraguay Republics. 


Manufacturers, dealers or exporters who have not 
yet entered this field should not delay, as a rebuilt 
Europe will mean harder competition, greater efforts, 
and a heavy expense to establish yourself firmly in 
these exceedingly prosperous markets. 


Publishers 


LA EMPRESA EDITORIAL HAYNES, LTDA. 
Maipu 393 Buenos Aires 


For information regarding advertising rates, copies of publica- 
tions, etc., address: 


Export Advertising Agency, Chicago 

T. B. Browne, Ltd., New York 

Horatio Camps Co., New York 

Foreign Advertising & Service Co., New York 

Johnston Overseas Service, New York 

Roland Kay & Co., Chicago 

a Export Advertising Service, New York 
te., etc. 
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RESERVATIONS NOW BEING MADE FOR 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
Home Beautiful Exposition 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
APRIL 16 to 30, 1921 


125,000 square feet floor space 
Finest Exposition Building in the United States 
5 Mammoth Halls 3 Orchestras 
Varied Attractions 


Model Kitchen ModelLaundry Model Playroom 
Model Bathroom Model Dining Room 
' and 4 
An Actual House, Completely Furnished 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 


Electrical and Gas Appliances 
Hardware Paints Foods Flowers 
Heating Appliances Home Furnishings 
Building Materials 


The Exposition that will appeal to all 
Instructive, Scientific, Beautiful, Entertaining 


Remember the Date—April 16 to 30, 1921 


Under Personal Direction of CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
Executive Office: 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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“You ask what is needed to 
start consumer buying again. In 
our line, nothing—as the con- 
sumer has been buying and con- 
tinues to buy. The dealer is the 
only one who is buying in a little 
smaller quantity than formerly, 
but he cannot afford to let his 
business run down by not being 
able to take care of the consumer 
demand. I suppose you refer to 
certain lines like clothing, auto- 
mobiles, etc., which have either 
been over-expanded or too high 
priced, but I imagine the heavy 
consumer buying will not start 
up in these lines again until the 
readjustment has been worked 
out.” 

In discussing the point that has 
been raised in regard to the con- 
nection between the Ingersoll 
watch and the dollar price, C. R. 
Hoffmann, the company’s advertis- 
ing manager, pointed out to a 
Printers’ INK representative that, 
in the words of the advertising, 
“the Yankee brand of watch 
really never was a dollar watch 
—it was a watch that sold fora 
dollar,” and that confidence in 
the Ingersoll name has been so 
maintained that the company has 
never encountered any difficulty 
in transferring public’s good-will to 
the “Radiolite” varieties which re- 
tail from $3.50 each up to $6.25. 

Though the price of the Yankee 
watch has been raised to $2.50, 
Mr. Hoffman declares it is still a 


- ready seller, even at the increased 


price, because better value was 
put into it just at the time high 
costs were first being experienced 
at the start of the war. It was 
thinned down and otherwise im- 
proved in appearance, so as to 
make it of much wider appeal. 
It is worthy of note in this dis- 
cussion that Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Brother now turn out a line of 
watches that include fifteen varie- 
ties, all of which are advertised 
in conjunction with a specific re- 
tail price. 

It is true, however, that some 
manufacturers have encountered 
difficulties with articles that be- 
come established in the public 
mind in connection with a certain 
price. For instance, several years 
ago a manufacturer turned out a 
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& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


gon Atlanta merchants faced the fact 

a loss or holding on to their 

oh the promptly began taking their 

losses in big doses. They advertise in a 

big way and either maintain of increase 
their volume of sales. 


This policy of Atlanta merchants is of 
importance to every producer who has an 
outlet in this city. It indicates to that 
producer that Atlanta is the place for his 
intensive sales effort. It informs him that 
this is a market where the sales current 
is not permitted to become sluggish. It 
assures him that his advertising will be 
in company with vitalic advertising of 
local _merchants—advertising which i 
moving stocks quickly. 

Advertising in The 
Jonrnal Sells the Goods 


Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 
a Matter of Knowing How 


Logical products or service can 





‘be’ sold readily to students if 


the student paper advertising is 
backed by the right kind of 
sales plan. 


As specialists, we believe we 
have a greater knowledge of the 
commercial side of student life 
than any other organization in 
the country. 

Ask Us Anything 
You Want to 
Know About the 

College Trade 

Established 1913 


S., 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ine. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 $. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Advertising Manager 


of progressive manufac- 
turing concern requires 
an assistant. He must be 
an expert correspondent, 
Christian, direct-by-mail 
experience; college grad- 
uate preferred. State 
experience, qualifications 
and salary expected in 
first letter. Strictly con- 
fidential. Address W. M., 
Box 183, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 

















The 
Mumm-Romer 
Company 


' of Columbus, Ohio 
Wants Two Good Men 








HIS 20-year-old growing 

agency needs two men 

who can write sound, 
clean, truthful copy for large 
agriculture and general ad- 
vertisers. Both agency and 
general business training, as 
well as good education, abso- 
lutely essential. 

If you are a producer, thor- 
oughly familiar with agency 
work and not under 27 years 
of age, write fully regarding 
qualifications, mentioning sal- 
ary, experience, references, 
etc. Applications will be 
treated in confidence and 
samples promptly returned. 
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small article which sold for five 
cents and was heavily advertised 
as the “Nickelino.” When the re- 
tail price had to be raised to seven 
and then eight cents, this name, 
of course, had to be dropped; but 
it is said that this manufacturer 
lost nothing, as he was able to 
obtain the transference of the 
good-will he had obtained in the 
trade to brands that gained both 
for him and his distributors a 
higher margin of profit. 

Many people have long thought 
that the failure to name prices has 
cost producers more sales than 
they realize. For instance, take 
automobiles. The contention is 
that possible customers have re- 
mained unimpressed because they 
deemed the failure to mention 
prices as an indication that it was 
far beyond their pocketbook, and 
consequently felt a timidity about 
asking prices when they came in 
contact with a dealer. The same 
thing applies to other articles like 
vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and kitchen cabinets—peo- 
ple have an idea that they cost 
more than they actually do. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
find a recent advertisement for the 
Haynes automobile, saying: 

“The 1921 Haynes Touring Car 
at $2,935 actually impresses peo- 
ple as a $5,000 car.’ 

The rest of the advertisement 
goes on to say: 

“Twenty-nine hundred and 
thirty-five dollars never before 
bought such a beautiful car, such 
a remarkably perfect mechanical 
system as the new 1921 Haynes 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car. It 
is really $1,000 underpriced—com- 
pared with other cars of the same 
value. Owners of these cars re- 
port to us that hardly a day passes 
without someone expressing sur- 
prise when told the actual cost 
of the car. The average person 
thinks it’must be at least $5,000. 

“This is natural, for the new 
1921 Haynes Touring Car is one 
of the finest automobiles ever 
made, through and through. Its 
high hood, superb lines, splendid 
finish, deep upholstery, refined 
fittings, general air of luxury and 
refinement leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 
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-WEST IS EAST- 


ENERAL PLATE CO. 


TERRE HAUTE.INDIANA 


H. R. SCHAEFFER 
as Resident Manager. 
Mr. Schaeffer has spent many years in both the Agency and 


Plate Service fields and is prepared to render a superior personal 
service to our present and prospective clients. 


ELECTROTYPES MATS STEREOTYPES 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 125 EAST 23rd STREET 
TELEPHONE: GRAMERCY 2204 








ANNOUNCES 
the establishment of. an Eastern Office with 









































If you write business letters this 
book will help you. It is free. 


The thousands of friends and users of Old 
Hampshire Bond who have read our previous 
booklets—“Backing Up Your Salesman,” “The 
Letters of Judson McGee,” and the 12 books 
in the Hampshire Course in Salesmanship— 
will. want a copy of the newest Hampshire 


book, «wanted a Correspondent. 
Salary, $15,000 a year.” 
It gives an interesting new slant (that of the news- 
paper man) on the writing of letters— 
Send for your copy today 


1 Pampshir ¢ Pond 


HampsHire Paper Co., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Please send me your free book on letter- -writing, 

ron a Correspondent. Salary, $15,000 a 
ear 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
BOUND VOLUMES 


“One reason for having Bound Vol- 
umes of PRINTERS’ INK in our lib- 
rary is, briefly, because we consider 
PRINTERS’ INK an immediate refer- 
ence library.”—H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 








We have a limited number of volumes on hand: first 
quarter, 1913; third and fourth, 1916; complete, 1917; 
first and second, 1918; second, 1919. Subscriptions will 
be received for the entire set of 1920. The price is 
$2.00 a volume; $8.00 a year (4 volumes). 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRANSPARENT WINDOW POSTERS 































They bridge the gap 
between the adver- 
tisement and the sale. 


Good territory open 
for live representa- 
tives. 





THE UNITED 
SERVICE CO. 


300 Plymouth Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“And it is more than 90 per 
cent Haynes made — the famous 
Haynes engine is especially built 
by our own experts, and every 
essential feature of the car, from 
its first design to its final ap- 
proval, is under the eyes and in 
the hands of men who have made 
the reputation of the Haynes 
through all the years since El- 
wood Haynes created and built 
America’s first car. 

“The four factors of car-char- 
acter—Beauty, Strength, Power 
and Comfort—are scientifically 
combined in the new 1921 Haynes. 

“Our principle is to give our 
patrons the benefit of our own 
economies, and in this instance 
the difference between what you 
think the car can be bought for 
and its actual price is a genuine 
surprise, which you will appreciate 
all the more when you look at 
the car.” 

There is no doubt about the 
fact that with reference to many 
useful and desirable articles, pos- 
sible customers have gained the 
impression that their price is be- 
yond the range of their’ income. 
This being admittedly true, is it 
or is it not time to point the ad- 
vertising of those products which 
permit it in a new direction; to 
“come down to cases”; in short, 
to advertise specific prices? 

The question is admittedly a big 
one. It is not to be settled off- 
hand, and no rules for guidance 
can be laid down within the limits 
of this article. But it is believed 
that a discussion at this time will 
be helpful to everybody coficerned, 
The subject as a whole has many 


‘ angles, and it is hoped that light 


may be thrown on these in later 
articles. 





T. Harry Thompson Joins 
Murray Howe & Co. 


T. Harry Thompson, who for the 
last seven years has been with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, at Philadelphia and at 
New York in copy. and contact work, 
has joined the copy staff of Murray 
Howe & Co., Inc., New York. 





Courtland B. Shaw, who has been 
with the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager of 
the Eastern division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Display Service Corp., Chicago, 
with office in New York. 
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Popular 
Mechanical Magazine 
An Unusual Opportunity 


An opportunity is offered 
to acquire an established 
Popular Mechanical Mag- 
azine, with nearly 50,000 
circulation on most favor- 
able terms—or will sell 
interest in same. Unusual 
chance for right party. 


Address “G. B.,” Box 
187, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















“Space 
Buyer’ 


Advertising agency has an 
opportunity for a capable 
man in department deai- 
ing with agricultural and 
trade papers and maga- 
zines. 


Must have had experi- 
ence and be able to pre- 
pare lists, negotiate 
with representatives and 
handle other details of 
the department. 


Please give full infor- 
mation as to age and 
experience. 


Address ‘‘M.A.’’ Box 185 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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YOUNG MAN'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


HERE is a desk in the 

center of the advertising 
department of a large manu- 
facturer with offices on down- 
town Broadway. The man 
that sits at this desk is re- 
sponsible for the work done 
by four or five clerks, the 
checking of newspaper adver- 
tising, sending of advertising 
matter to several thousand 
dealers, talking with visiting 
dealers and jobbers, main- 
taining inventories, etc. 
He has made good and is to 
be promoted. A successor ts 
needed, one not over twenty- 
five years of age, one ambitious 
to become an advertising man. 
Applications will be considered 
from those stating their qualifica- 
tions, nationality, religion, age and 
salary desired. “S. F.,” Box 186, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 EIFTH AVE 
PLANT~ PARTOLA BLDG - 100 WEST 21ST 





, Punchy Cartoons 


Drawn by Experienced b - 
Newspaper Cartoonists 
for Advertising 
Trade Press 
House Organs EVERETT E. Lowry 
Conventions Lew MERRELL 


Business CaRTOON 


Advertising Bldg., Chicago © Phone State 7731 


A S The Search - Light 


Anything You Want To Know 

—FOUNDED IN 1895— 
For business expansion — reliable information. For 
educative publicity — expert presentation. Staff of 
practical business researchers, statisticians, econo- 
mists, historians. Information library comprising 
millions of classified records, reports, articles, clip- 
pings, pictures—all subjects. Methods tested by 25 
years’ successful service. Booklet on request. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY. 


Founder, President ard Executive Chairman 


rancis Trevelyan ’ D., . 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York Editor-in-Chief 
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“Buy Now” Policy Adopted by 
Big Department Stores 


Instead of waiting until next spring 
to make purchases, with the hope that 
prices will be lower, the May Depart- 
ment Stores Company has adopted a 
“buy now” policy. This company has 
stores in Cleveland, Akron, St. Leck 
and Denver, and does a business of 
$75,000,000 annually. 

Annbvuncement of the company’s pol- 
icy was made in the following state- 
ment: 

“The executive officers of the May 
Department Stores Company, who have 
been in New York for the last week 
working over the merchandise situation 
and carefully studying the subject, 
have reached the conclusion that the 
policy, which has been followed by the 
merchants’ throughout the country re- 
cently to refrain from making pur- 
chases of merchandise for the coming 
spring season should be abandoned, 
and that the proper policy to pursue 
is to begin at once purchasing for their 
requirements for the coming: spring sea- 
son. 

“This conclusion means a great deal 
to the producers and the wage earners 
in the manufacturing field, and is in 
their opinion the proper licy to pur- 
sue in order that the readjustment may 
continue as it has without interruption 
of the earning capacity of the wage 
earners. 

“It is believed that the policy of the 
company, which is the distributor of 
$75,000,000 of merchandise, having a 
chain of large retail stores, is also the 
opinion of many other. merchants 
throughout the country. y pursuing 
this policy the evil that was experi- 
enced when the armistice was declared, 
at which time merchants stopped mak- 
ing purchases and then were compelled 
to rush in and obtain their require- 
ments at one time, thereby creating a 
demand larger than the production, the 
effect of which was to unreasonably 
advance prices dnd resulted in creating 
artificial values of merchandise, will be 
averted.” 


New Accounts with Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Jackson Piano Company, Miess- 
ner-Jackson Company and the Clark 
Pneumatic Action Company have placed 
their advertising with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., ilwaukee agency. 
A campaign will be carried in several 
school and music publications, news- 
papers and national magazines. 


Lightner Buys Chicago 
Publication 


The County Agent and Farm Bureau, 
which has been published at Chicago 
by Bert Ball during the last cight 
years, has been bought by the Lightner 
Publishing Corporation, of New Or- 
leans. he County Agent and Farm 
Bureau will continue to be published 
in Chicago. 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


During the past six months we have in- 
terviewed a thousand .merchants, includ- 
ing the great department stores between 
St. Louis and New York. We know 
their views on National Advertising. 


This close, personal contact with the 
merchant and his customers makes us 
a better advertising Agency. Our ser- 
vice and co-operation measures up te 
your highest standards. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 














Do You Know? 
‘““Cost of Doing Business”’ 
~ “Cost of Product”’ 
“‘Profit”’ 


On Every Dollar of Business You Do. 


If you do not, you are losing money and do not know it. A simple, 
easy, correct and right way to know. Explains and makes plain 
every point and detail from any and every angle, and if you do 
not know and apply exactly the three fractional parts and under- 
stand the true relationship they bear to the whole unit of right 
business, you do not know the right system of doing business and 
do not know 
What Percent is Profit ? 
What Percent is Cost of Doing Business? 
What Percent is Cost of Goods? 


For the largest or smallest retailer, wholesaler or Manufacturer. 
Pamphlet sold only postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, and if for 
any or no reason you are not perfectly satisfied, return and your 
money shall be refunded without any question whatever. R. J. H. 
Smith, Dept. 1, 310 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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When Prices. It is an old eco- 
Dam nomic law that 
Markets when a price gets 


too high, the con- 
sumer will regard the money as 
more desirable than the product 
and hence will not buy. Condi- 
tions have been such for the last 
five years that we have forgotten 
the existence of this law. But 
that it is still on the economic 
statute books has been brought 
forcibly to our attention during 
the past few months. 

Perhaps no better graph of how 
the law works could be found 
than is furnished us in the present 
apple market. We have an enor- 
mous apple crop this year, espe- 
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cially in the East. New York 
State is snowed under with fruit. 
Herculean efforts are being made 
to market it, but sluggish retail 
outlets are minimizing the success 
of these efforts. 

For one thing, in too many 
places, the prices are too high. 
On many fruit stands that we 
have visited the cheapest apple of- 
fered was seven cents. Ten cents 
each and three for a quarter are 
the usual prices being asked. Cer- 
tain kind of New York bulk ap- 
ples could be sold profitably for 
two cents a pound, according to 
Herschel H. Jones of the State 
Division of Food and Markets. 

Another thing: There are sev- 
eral different grades of apples. 
Many retailers do not seem to 
know this. They are trying to 
sell ungraded bulk apples for 
practically the same price that 
they are getting for trade-marked, 
selected box apples. What they 
should do is to continue catering 
to those who want fancy fruit and 
at the same time also cater to the 
vast majority whose purses will not 
permit them to pay seven,cents, 
or even five cents, for an apple. 
These folks, however, ‘would be 
glad to buy ungraded apples by 
the peck or bushel if a reasonable 
price were quoted. 

The main reason, however, why 
the apple market is dammed is that 
too few retailers are making a se- 
rious attempt to sell apples in 
quantities. In many instances 
their prices are based on units 
of one, two, three or four apples. 
With a crop such as there is this 
year the units of quotation should 
be dozens, pounds, pecks, bushels 
or barrels. People usually buy 
according to the unit quoted. Rais- 
ing the unit of quotation will au- 
tomatically increase the average 
sale. 

Unfortunately, retailers, as a 
whole, are unappreciative of the 
possibilities of quantity selling. By 
concentrating highly intensified 
promotion on a single article for 
a day or a week unbelievable 
quantities of it can be sold. Dur- 
ing the recent Apple Week some 
retailers did this, with the result 
that they sold more apples than 
they customarily sell in months. 
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In other cases, farmers disgusted 
with the apathy of established 
distributors, have brought car- 
loads of apples into a town, ad- 
vertised an apple sale and in a 
few days have demonstrated that 
the community’s apple capacity is 
vastly greater than the retailers 
ever supposed. The department 
stores are past masters in the art 
of quantity selling. The same 
principle could be applied in nu- 
merous other directions if manu- 
facturers would only show their 
dealers the possibilities in the 
idea. 









Turnover ‘The recent price 


debacle in the 
Again in markets of the 


the Saddle country is the 
most effective demonstration that 
has ever been presented of the 
soundness of the turnover prin- 
ciple, 

For years many business men 
have been so enamored with the 
appeal of speculative profits that 
the comparatively small profits 
offered by our reliable old friend, 
Turnover, did not seem worth 
bothering about. As a result in 
numerous cases speculation and 
not merchandising became the 
order of the day. 

But these fellows, many of them 
at least, have been administered 
a severe lesson. Operators, caught 
with heavy inventories, had their 
speculative profits wiped out over 
night. The very force that 
created the profits is the one that 
later. destroyed them. 

Those men, however, who were 
satisfied with turnover profits 
have not fared so sadly. To be 
sure, depreciation of inventories 
affected them also to the extent 
of their stock, but since they have 
been buying ahead only for their 
normal turnover period, the 
amount of stock involved should 
not be large enough to entail a 
serious loss, A distributor who 
carefully watches his turnover 
cannot be severely caught when 
the market drops. When he ig- 
nores turnover and is tempted to 
speculate he almost invariably 
overbuys and, of course, suffers 
accordingly when prices turn 
downward. 
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In view of what. has happened, 
the time is propitious for adver- 
tisers to go to retailers once again 
with an explanation of how turn- 
over creates profits. The points 
that should be brought out are 
these: 

1, Every line has a normal 
turnover period. The average 
length of this depends on the 
community, the kind of store and 
other local conditions that can be 
easily determined. 

2. When a retailer knows ap- 
proximately what this period is 
for any particular article, he 
should see that its sale maintains 
the required pace. If it does not 
he has either bought too heavily 


- or he is not pushing its sale hard 


enough. In either case, the 
remedy is obvious. If he finds 
that he has bought too much he 
should sacrifice his. surplus and 
observe the lesson of the expe- 
rience in the future. 

The thing to impress on the 
dealer is that the normal turn- 
over must be maintained at all 
costs.. It is only by doing this 
that he can hope to achieve suc- 
cess. 





Less Tears It is peng 
and just a wee bit 
difficult to en- 
More Work dure this con- 
stant and public shedding of tears 
over falling prices and shrinking 
margins. As a correspondent puts 
it: “An average issue of a New 
York daily newspaper run 
through a wringer, will produce 
enough salt water from its adver- 
tising columns to run a saw-mill.” 
This sort of thing is only a trifle 
above the level of that fake 
altruism which manifests itself in 
copy of the “please bear in mind 
that we are doing our share to 
reduce the high cost of living” 
variety. The number of concerns 
which have suddenly discovered 
that they yearn unspeakably after 
the public welfare is equalled only 
by * seve that are in imminent dan- 
ger of drowning in their own 
tears. 

And in the meantime, if there 
is one thing that can be regarded 
as certain it is that the only way 
to earn a profit upon an article 
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of merchandise is to sell it. Tears 
and protestations of undying 
affection can avail nothing when 
stocks remain stagnant on retail 
shelves and factories are shut 
down with the object of “curtail- 
ing production.” Holding goods 
with the object of “getting the cost 
out of them” simply means miss- 
ing the opportunity to earn profits 
on lower replacement values. Fast 
nickels beat slow dimes, as we 
have remarked before. 

What is needed is fewer tears 
and more sales: fewer protesta- 
tions of brotherly love and more 
advertising with a real merchan- 
dising force in it. The manufac- 
turer who is thinking of weaken- 
ing his advertising appeal because 
business is slackening, needs to 
remember that his share of what 
business there is will be in pro- 
portion to his effort to get it. The 
retailer who dams up the current 
with a log jam of goods that 
ought to be sacrificed for his own 
best interest ought to go back to 
the kindergarten and learn the 
meaning of turnover. In brief, it 
may be stated quite without fear 
of contradiction that those who 
attempt to reform, revise, or re- 
peal that fundamental principle 
which is known as supply and 
demand, are simply applying Dame 
Limes mop to the rising 
tide. 





Bankers Accordipg to a 
as prominent finan- 
Merdhént cial writer, the 
erchants business situation 


in certain lines is such these days 
that bankers who have loaned 
money on merchandise find them- 
selves in the position of being 
forced to sell the goods of cus- 
tomers whose accounts they are 
carrying. This is done in an 
effort to save the bank from total 
losses which would occur in case 
of failure. A partner in a promi- 
nent banking house, in discussing 
this phase of the credit situation, 
said that when one meets a big 
banker these days the question he 
propounds is likely to be some- 
thing like this: “Can you tell me 
how to sell ten thousand cases 
of canned tomatoes?” 

While this situation is by no 
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means general, it is worth while 
for advertising agencies to get in 
touch with some of the bankers 
who are facing this sort of a 
dilemma. When a banker once 
gets to know the force of adver- 
tising in moving goods, he is apt 
to be in a much more receptive 
mood toward lending a firm 
money for an advertising appro- 
priation in a time of tight credit. 

One well-known agency man 
makes it a point to call upon a 
certain number of bankers every 
month to discuss with them the 
fundamentals of advertising as it 
relates to steady future markets 
and to good will. He says that 
while he has not secured any 
actual big accounts as yet through 
this from-the-bottom-up educa- 
tional method, he expects that 
some time in the future his mis- 
sionary work will bear great 
fruit.. It would seem that. the 
present was a particularly good 
time to combine this sort of val- 
uable missionary work for the 
benefit of all advertising with the 
added possibility of getting an 
actual account to dispose of an’ 
emergency accumulation of goods. 
The bankers and advertising men 
must co-operate more closely than 
they have in the past for the best 
interest of business as a whole. 
Here is a chance for the adver- 
tising man to do something for 
his whole industry and get a new 
account in the doing. 


Packaged Tea Displacing 
Bulk Product 


According to the Modern Merchant 
and Grocery World, one hundred and 
seventeen million pounds of tea were 
sold in the United States during 1919. 
this tea 


Seventy-five per cent of 
reached the consumer in bulk; 25 per 
cent in package form under trade- 


marked brand names. 

These figures indicate an important 
tendency in the tea market. urin 
the past few years the total annua 
sales of tea have increased but shgnty 
the sales of packaged, brand tea 
have almost doubled. 





Robert Reis Account with » 
Albert Frank 


The advertising account of Robert 
Reis & Company, underwear manufac- 
turers and obbers, New York, has 
been put in the hands of Albert Frank 
& Co., Inc., New York. 
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Humpty-Dumpty 
Sat on the Wall 


Rememser the old nursery rhyme? And how when 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall “not all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men could put Humpty- 
Dumpty together again”? 


“Prestige advertising” is the Humpty-Dumpty of 
present-day publicity. Such advertising as we know 
it in its present extravagant form is not more than 
seven or eight years old. 


Today, we are experiencing the first approach to 
panic conditions since 1907. Consequently, prestige 
advertising is undergoing its first severe test. If it 
lived up to the claims made for it, the heavy user of 
such advertising should have created so much con- 
fidence and good-will that his product would still be 
selling satisfactorily. For remember, the buying public 
still has money. 


Instead of that his prestige—so far as any actual 
sales value is concerned—has vanished over-night. 
Public confidence in his statements is non-existent. If 
anything, the public is taking a little harder wallop 
at him. 


Advertising solely for prestige or dominance is dis- 
credited, and should be discarded. What is needed 
is an era when advertising appropriations will be of 
normal size, with every dollar spent where it will 
bring the utmost in sales and in real reputation. 


We are serving many clients along such lines now, 
and are interested in serving more. 


Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc. 
Advertising Counsel | 
Kresge Building, Detroit 
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CUBA JUNCTION 


TISING MAN—AND IT COSTS 
ONLY 10 CENTS—$5 FOR 50. 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


All long-filler Havana, Mh Abajo and Santa 
Clara, Genuine Imported W: 
> 


per, Cuban hand- 
t, mellow and ‘Tepe. Nothing - 


like it in the commercial market. Who's Who 
in Philadelphia have smoked it these 35 years 
and will have nothing else. Conchas and 
Panatelas. A wy -! won’t hurt you— 
nor check your speed 8 bit. Write on your 
letterhead and the bill will follow the 

And then will come your standing order. 


RAMON AZOGUE COMPANY 
Since 1885 
922-24 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Send for Descriptive Price List 


WANTED—Direct Adver- 
tising Copy and Plan Man 


An opportunity in an unbroken field 
where real worth will find unlimited re- 
ward, A going A-A-1 concern in the 
South would like to communicate with a 
live young man who is thoroughly trained 
and experienced in the proper applica- 
tion of direct advertising to all lines of 
business. Must be able to write strong, 
convincing copy and possessed of 
keen imagination and a wealth of con- 
structive ideas. To such a man we are 
in position to offer an interesting prop- 
osition with possibilities as broad as he 
is capable. tate age, whether married 
or single, full details of experience with 
past record, salary expected and submit 
samples of work. Address S. P., Box 
181, care of Printers’ Ink. 








There is an organization somewhere 
in need of a man with brains, tact, 
loyalty and executive ability to fill a 
place which has been giving trouble. 


THIS IS YOUR MAN 


He is a University graduate, thirty- 
one, and has a thorough knowledge y 
business. He knows men. He can sell 
write forceful advertising and real 
letters. 
Because he has energy, enthusiasm 
and willingness to work hard, he is 
ready to tackle a red-blooded man’s 
job which has promise to it. 
Ea will See the value of such 
man. A letter will be a good in- 
‘abenent. 
Address “‘P. T.,” Box 184, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVER- 
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Large Order of Containers 
Advertises Coffee 


A coffee-roasting company and a ~ 


container manufacturer were jointl 
featured in a full-page newspaper ad. 
vertisement that appeared recently in 
Milwaukee. Attention was gain by 
the heading, “Fourteen Carloads of 
Containers Made in Milwaukee for 
Thomas J. Webb Coffee,” 
illustration of a treight-train of four- 
teen cars. A letter was reprinted from 
the president of the National Paper 
Can Company, stating the fourteen-car 
order was the largest the company had 
ever received for its “Napacans.” The 
containers, it wag pointed out, were 
largely responsible for the goodness of 
Webb coffee. 

A car card in colors also featured 
the fourteen cars of coffee containers. 


and by an 





Appointment by “People’s 
Popular Monthly” 


Graham Stewart, Chicago représenta- 
tive of The People’s Popular Monthly, 
Des Moines, Ia., has been made adver- 
tising man ogre of this publication. Mr. 
Stewart had been with this publication 
as its Chicago representative for over 
one year. He will maintain his offices 
in Chicago for the present. 





Hopper Agency’s New Accounts 

The Hopper Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, is now handling the 
accounts’ of Nacto Cleaner Corporation, 
The Lightolier Company, Fred Fisher, 
Inc., music publisher, and The Allerton 
House, all of New York. 








Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 
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WANTED 


A Man for a $100-a-Week Position That Will Be a 
Real Opportunity for the Right Man 


One of our clients, a mail order house doing an 
annual .business of over $500,000 and growing 
rapidly, wants a man for the position of Sales and 
Advertising Manager. Location is in the south. 


If you can sell other things in addition to your 
services, you will not have to stay at $100 a week any 
longer than it takes to demonstrate how much more 
than that amount you are worth. 


The man that qualifies must be able to write not 
“clever” but “down to earth” copy and letters that 
sell merchandise. He must know how to check 
inquiries and orders and costs of same. He must 
know how to plan and operate a strong follow-up 
system. He must be able to do things on his own 
initiative and do a fair percentage of them right. 
He must have real merchandising sense. Mail order 
experience will be an asset, though to obtain con- 
sideration he need not at the present time be holding 
down a position as Sales Manager or Advertising 
Manager. 


In making application, tell us ALL about your- 
self and your past experience. Your letter will be 
regarded as confidential and references given will 
NOT be investigated until after a personal interview 
with our client and ourselves. When replying, en- 
close with your letter copies of two or three sales 
letters you have written. 


Address your letter to 


Norman Cole, 
MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has several 

times noted with curiosity that 
during military and war-relief 
parades in New York the big 
flags carried horizontally, reaching 
from curb to curb, “have received 
a shower of coins from bystand- 
ers and onlookers in nearby win- 
dows. 

Probably it has occurred to the 
Class, as it has to the Schoolmas- 
ter, to wonder just how much 
money was found to be resting in 
the folds of the flag at the end 
of the march. An interesting bit 
of information on this point has 
come to light recently in an item 
appearing in the American Legion 
Weekly. 

At the American Legion Con- 
venton, held recently at Cleve- 
land, a parade of Legionnaires 
through the streets marked the be- 
ginning of affairs. The delegates 
from Akron marched in the pa- 
rade bearing a huge American 
flag that stretched from sidewalk 
to sidewalk. This was done with 
no intention of soliciting contri- 
butions, but just as a feature of 
the exhibition. 

Nickels, dimes, quarters and 
half-dollars began raining down 
into the flag before it had gone 
half a block, and as the marchers 
swept along the tide of currency 
increased until the end of the 
march. When the parade was 
over a box and several sacks 
crammed with good, hard coin 
were carried into a nearby bank 
and there counted. The total was 
over three thousand dollars. 


*_ * * 


Besides satisfying a natural cu- 
riosity as to the amount of money 
collected in this way, the instance 
has also another point of signifi- 
cance to the Schoolmaster. It in- 
dicates how an idea or emotion 
will persist in the human brain 
long after the cause has been re- 
moved. To the persons who wit- 
nessed the parade the sight of the 
flag carried in this manner had 


become synonymous with calls 
for war-work contributions—we 
have a habit of associating in- 
tangible ideas with specific objects 
—and upon production of the sym- 
bol the resultant action came auto- 
matically. If only we, could find 
as easy a means for getting peo- 
ple to buy our products, what a 
simple thing advertising would be- 
come ! 
** * 

How to obtain readable letter- 
ing in connection with rich color 
design is a problem that frequent- 
ly confronts advertisers. The end 
sought is good illustration that 
will not militate against text legi- 
bility. This applies especially to 
street-car cards, which must tell 
their message under certain pecu- 
liar conditions. 

One user of car space has ar- 
rived at.a solution by testing his 
cards under the sort. of conditions 
they will actually work in. Ina 
conference room, the complete 
replica of a street car was built. 
There was a curved base for the 
cards, frames, etc. When a sketch 
was placed in a frame it occupied 
exactly the same position it would 
as if whirling along on a metro- 
politan car. The directors of the 
company were invited in for a 
look. They could place a rough 
color sketch for a street-car card 
right in these frames and approxi- 


- mate the real effect. As they 


spent thousands of dollars in this 
field, the experiment was merely 
common sense. What is more, 
they had the racks filled with the 
very best examples of modern and 
current street-car cards. 

They placed the new sketch for 
their own card right in the midst 
of the hottest kind of competition. 
If the legibility of lettering was 
at fault, there was the place 
where it could be detected, while 
the judge and jury sat back, in 
easy chairs, street-car length, from 
submitted samples. 

There is a suggestion in this 
for all advertisers: How is your 
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ANY large advertisers have standardized on 
Oplex Electric Signs: for their branches and 
principal dealers. because their trademarks 
can. be perfectly reproduced in the Oplex charac- 
ters—raised, snow-white glass letters standing out 
from a dark background, In \ this way people see 







the exact trademark. they.. haye grown to know 
through - national advertising,  f tat the place 
the product is sold, They. see. it ¢ vy and night, for 
Oplex Signs tell their: story® he whole 24 hours— 
_ raised white characters by da , solid letters of light 
at night. Oplex Signs have greatést reading dis- 
tance, lowest upkeep cost, and above all, that Flex- 





lumé atmosphere of quality! Pega < ie | 





The Flexlume designers 4 i 7 
you a sketch showing their i of how 
Sign should look. Se es 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

business solicited. 
ye » Editor 

951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


GAS America’s nee, plencer publio 
THE GAS RECORD 


20 West Jackson Bivd., 
Over 2000 City Gas Plants of tremendous 
buying power. List of , articles use or 
handle, and a sample copy of THE RD, 


for the asking 
Office: 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 3695. Member of the 
A.B.C. and of the Associated Business Papers. 
OIL ADVERTISING 
Send for copy and rate card of 


PETROLEUM AGE 
speedily and plato nl = 


PETROLEUM AGE (Monthly 
20 West Jackson Boulevard ‘ Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th Street, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
— to Increase Distribution 

agh the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in ‘Their Line. Members of the 
Papers, Inc, Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


“New Light on 
} Power Farming” 


A The title of the next 
article in a special 
































Advance 
available by writing 


CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, la. 
Teta circulation exceeds 150,000, over 80,000 in lowa 


Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


A client of ours, one of the largest 
mail-order advertisers in the world, 
requires a new proposition or specialty 
with repeat-sale feature. Will adver- 
tise heavily. A money-making oppor- 
tunity if you have something. Com- 
munication treated in strict con 

220 West 42nd St., New York City. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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advertisement going to look in the 
place where it is to do its work? 
* * * 






“John Wanamaker never allows 
any of his advertising to become 
commonplate, not even his classi- 
fied advertising,” a member of 
the Class tells the Schoolmaster 
in a message that was accompa- 
nied by three Wanamaker classi- 
fied want ads, which are now sub- 
mitted to the Class: 


WANTED—A GIRL WHO LIKES 
CANDY 






Who loves to sell it as well as eat it, 
and who enjoys packing it attractively, 
tying a bow daintily and handing the 
box to the customer with a°smile. For 
such a girl there is a good position by 
applying to the 
EAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
WANAMAKER’S 


WANTED—WOMEN WHO LOVE 
DOLLS 


enjoy toys, love the shining faces of 
children, and would appreciate the in- 
ey congenial and EXCELLENT- 
LY PAID work of selling in our Toy 
Department from now until the end of 
the holidays. 

Please apply in person to Miss Gar- 
nell, Employment Office, first floor, 
gallery. 

JOHN WANAMAKER 


WOMEN TO WRAP BUNDLES 
Here’s work which any sensible woman 
can do and make moneys for Christmas 
or = through the year, at good 
pay and good hours. See Miss Garnell, 

ployment Office, first floor, gallery. 
WANAMAKER’S 


-_ * * 


It is sometimes surprising, the 
Schoolmaster finds, to noté the 
forms of direct-mail matter that 
produce real results. The unex- 
pected is continually happening. 
Elaborate and very expensive 
ideas are not always the bread- 
and-butter winners. 











MANUFACTURERS 


Do You Want Chicago and 
Middle West Representation? 


the andis rt- 
ment, and have been successful in 
getting tho distribution for a 
number of well-known products. My 


services are now available to those 
manufacturers who want to open up this 
field and be ‘em-~? represented. 

M. 8 P., Printers’ ie 833 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IiL 
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Things appear to go by con- 
traries. The pet folder or- book- 
let that we had dreamed would 
revolutionize sales and bring in 
train loads of mail from prospects, 
shrivels and passes away; almost 
unheeded. 

Then again, the simplest, rather 
accidental scheme will pan pure 
gold from the rushing stream of 
business. 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
with the advertising manager of 
a cement concern that does a vast 
amount of direct-by-mail work, 
and it was developed that the most 
inexpensive, the simplest idea put 
out this year by them, brought 
overwhelming response, out of all 
proportion to its apparent impor- 
tance, 

The desire was to send vay 
thing to the dealer which he, 
turn, could mail to his customers, 
and which would bring inquiries 
for descriptive booklets on con- 
crete construction. Handsome 
books, personal letters, folders 
filled with illustrations were used, 
but with no great amount of suc- 
cess, 

Then, as a last resort, the dealer 
was sent a number of regulation 
one-cent postcards, The reproduc- 
tion of a cement book was shown, 
with a long list of utilities. This 
message appeared above: 

“I would like to have a free 
copy of the book on concrete con- 
struction illustrated on this card; 
also special information on the 











A single Thompson Color- 

gram sold over $4,000 of 

goods without a sales- 
man’s call 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—The conguntiomen s of ips pe pevple is ex- 

ed in the fine schools, chrches and 
splendid public library. Reach them 
through their home paper, The APPEAL 
—the morning paper of lar¢est circula- 
tion north of Sacramento. 
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LAUNDRIES 


are big users of 
ok psa a TRUCKS 
them through the 


Nationa Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B. C. 


Americay fiunberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial pol- 
icy. Weekly markets through paid corre- 
spondents; largest circulation in lumber 
field; distinctive retail feature “Realm of 
the Retailer” written from the fleld. Adv. 
rates on request. 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers, Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 



























lecting, 

lars, Letters, from, Nene 

ian Ideas. ~_ 1916 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 





‘Concrete 


Covers THE CONSTRUCTION 


ABC ABP 





ADVERTISING 
MANAGER <=". 


able exec- 


WANTS utive, 39, with 


ideas, originality 


HARD practical know!- 


edge born of 1'5 years’ 








intensive effort, seeks job 
[JOR icine efor, sects 


(with advertiser, publisher 
or agency) that ability and work can 
enlarge. ‘‘O. P.*” Box 182, c/o P. I. 
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NEWS FOR TRADE PERIODICALS 
From New Orleans and 
Vicinity 
from an experienced corr ndent 

may be qecanges by rece 

Box 966, N 

Send sample copy, cans eae ont rate and 
outline especial needs. 

















DOUGLAS WAKEFIELD COUTLEE 


Advertising 


1 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our Business is Building Business 


To Publishers 


Would you like representation in 
Boston and vicinity by a successful 
advertising salesman? I desire to 
represent a high-grade publication. 
Let’s get acquainted. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Address H. D. S., 
PRINTERS’ INK, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 


I Solicit Advertising 


I wish to add one or two A-One jour- 
nals—trade, class, or tec — pf 
list. Only best ones. I might give full 
time to one publication if scope or in- 
ducement prove satisfactory. A-One 
references. 











R. 1G0 
553 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
dite print plant. Let us estimate 
seegeen ory and be convinced. 

THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 

33 Mercer Street, New York City 

















aang tents, 

ete., sent free. Our 74 years of 

ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 
assure fullest value and protection to the 
applicant. merican 


The Solentific A 


should be read by all inventors. 
MUNN & CO., 659 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y 
Tower Bidg, TChieago, Tu, 625 F &t., 

‘Hobart Fids.. 582 
Franct co, Cal 


Washington, D. 
Market St., San 
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subject here checked with an X.” 

There was room for the re- 
cipient to write his name and ad- 
dress, The printing and typog- 
raphy were entirely commonplace. 

This little card reached the high 
record of 80 per cent in replies, 
where clever, ingenious and very 
elaborate mailing material failed. 

* 


The influence of better copy is 
shown in all sorts of advertising. 
Posters, street-car cards, news- 
papers, magazines—the copy in or 
on them all is getting better. 
Listen to the new type of “rooms 
wanted” copy: 


Unfurnished. 





THE dear folks have raised my rent; I 

need something to buy magazines with. 
Fi ou are a private family, no roomers, 
will give a Phristian a pleasant room 
with modern furniture, including a book- 
case, for $35 month or less‘ (more if I 
must), = description of room to 
H 314 Times. hen home I read or 
sleep—both quietly. 





Ice Cream Advertised to the 
Trade 


The Breyer Ice Cream Company, of 
Philadelphia, used newspaper space to 
tell ice cream dealers the success of 
other dealers in selling’ Breyer’s ice 
cream, Ss out that 15,847,722 
quarts were sold during the year end- 
ing October 31. A reduced price was 
quoted and the suggestion made that 
application for 1921 deliveries be made 
now. 


Re-elected Head of St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce 

W. Frank Carter was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
St. Louis, at the oreppisation’s annual 
election of officers. Melville L. Wil- 
kinson, Sidney I. Rothschild and F, W. 
A. Vesper were elected first, second 
and third vice-presidents, respectively. 











BETTER PRINTING for less money 


Send for Free Sampl 
10, 4- Fold x6 i oe 
eam coe cen peo 
10,000 4-page Folders, 6x9 aa benccese 








4 
10,000 Circular %, 6x9 Inches..........++++ 30 
10,000 Circulars, 9x2 > aanccogocege 50 
10,000 Circulars, 12xi8 Inches........... 85 
10,000 Bond L 


etterheads, etext inches.. 35 
_ Faye 35 


All other printing at low prices. Samples free! 
€. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
Excellent opportunity, drawing ac- 
count against commissions. Applica- 
tions held confidential. Roger W. 
Allen, 1182 Broadway, New York. 


FORMER MARINE wanted to solicit 
advertising in Chicago for successful 
Service monthly magazine. Must have 
experience and proper acquaintance in 
territory. Write fully. R. W. Cooke, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 


Research workers, investigators, copy 
writers, publicity women, house-organ 
editors, editorial assistants; women of 
experience and recent college ad- 
uates, clerical workers. Y. W. oA. 
Employment Department, 610 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pl. 10,100. 


Advertising Representative Wanted 
Combination of ten trade journals want 
representatives in New York, whole 
time. Also Cleveland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis and other 
cities, part time. Publishers, 66-A, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


Advertising solicitors, old-established 
manufacturers of advertising display 
showcases, require experienced adver- 
tising solicitors as salesmen. Excep- 
tional opportunity for energetic and 
able men. Robin Skall Display Case 
Co., 254 Canal St., New York City. 


An ambitious young man, 20 to 24 
years old, to assist Advertising Man- 
ager in developing department. Should 
have house-organ or copy experience 
and a “selling sense.” Write in de- 
tail, mentioning age, education, experi- 
ence, salary, etc. Box 391, Printers’ 


Ink. 
Specialty Salesmen 
Wanted. 


We have an attractive proposition for 
high-grade Specialty Salesmen. An office 
device of exceptional merit. A. necessi 
for ev desk — article sells itself. 
Address Sales Manager, Eveready Manu- 
facturing Company of Boston, 9 Knapp 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable executive wanted with good 
knowledge of loose leaf and manifold, 
printing, ruling, etc., to supervise sheet 
department in loose leaf plant of about 
200 employees, with working foreman in 
each department. 

Must understand best production 
methods in this line, with a knowledge 
of costs and estimating. 

Good opportunity for man with right 
experience and ability. State age, salary 
and experience. 

. E, SHEPPARD CO., 
14th Street & Van Alst Avenue, 
Long Island City. 



































WANTED 


Assistant to 
Advertising Manager 


by a _ well-known na- 
tional advertiser—manu- 
facturer of technical 
products, located in Cen- 
tral New York State. 
Experience in handling 
all kinds of printed mat- 
ter, with preference 
given to those who have 
also had experience in 
technical and trade pa- 
per advertising. Write 
fully, giving experience, 
age and salary require- 
ments. Address “S. F.,” 
Box 376, care P. I. 














Advertising Solicitor on loafing hard- 
ware publication, for - Ohio, ichigan 
and Kentucky territory. Young man of 
proven selling ability, neat and of pleas- 
ing personality. Splendid opportunity! 


* Drawing account and commission. Give 


complete particulars of experience. 
367, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Assistant to advertising man- 
ager of old-established company manu- 
facturing a line of gravity and power- 
conveying equipment. Must have had 
some training and _ in the 
preparation of copy for trade - maga- 
zines, selection of mediums, placing of 
contracts, buying of engravings, etc. 
In answering, state ary wanted. 





-Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 





Accountant-Executive 


A very high grade senior accountant 
and office manager with extensive news- 
paper and public accounting experience 
or large national erqgeionten. Capable 
taking full charge. ermanent position 
with early promotion for the right man 
who can demonstrate complete train ing, 
Sperienes and personality. State > 

etai experience, age, salary de 
sired, references, and when available. 
Only interested in men earning over 
$3;000. Confidential. Box 374, P. I. 
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We want a copy man who can take 
care of some trade-paper advertising, 
who can lay out and write folders for 
sheet-metal products, household ware, 
etc., working with the advertising man- 
ager. Pittsburgh district. Box 379, 
Printers’ Ink. 





A genuine opportunity for an ambi- 
tious young man, who has handled 
and knows thoroughly printing and 
engraving, to take charge of this 
department of a national agency’s 
work. Chances for growing, in 
experience and vy = are un- 
usually good. Give full particulars 
regarding experience, age, salary 
wanted, a few references, and if 
possible, a photo—in first letter. 
MOSER & COTINS, 
Utica, N. Y. 


SALESMEN 


The specialty advertising field offers 
a anent, independent and 
highly remunerative business career 
for men with successful selling or 
advertising experience. We are 
pioneers and leaders in our field 
and are now closing territorial 
contracts for our thirty-fourth sales 
year, which opens December 27th. 
Some attractive openings still avail- 
able. Complete line includes copy- 
righted art calendars and special- 
ties in paper, celluloid, leather and 
metal. Liberal commissions. Weekly 
remittances. Sell us your service 
as you would sell our line. Full 
qualifications, age, experience, ref- 
erences, etc., first letter. 

THE AMERICAN ART WORKS, 

Coshocton, Ohio 















MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 
2 * + 
Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 
EXPORT SALES AGENTS, with es- 
tablished connection abroad, and ac- 
quaintance with best New York firms, 
can handle another good line, Auto- 


mobile or Hardware preferred. Address 
pongo 18, 98 Park Place, New 
ork. 





































FOR SALE—An established Illinois 
ADVERTISING AGENCY and SER- 
VICE COMPANY, with high-class clien- 
tele. Here is your opportunity, provided 
you are responsible. We invite investi- 
gation. Only responsible parties need 
apply. Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


Free Lance Artist, with co-operative 
staff behind him, desires one or two 
new accounts. Can create delicate to 
forceful advertisement illustrations and 
layouts, catalogues, direct-by-mail ap- 
peals, and understands requirements of 
technical subjects. Box 369, P. I. 


NEWS PRINT ROLL. STOCK 
FOR SALE 

50,000 pounds ‘in 35%-inch rolls, 

and 14,000 in 36-inch rolls, iron 

cores, F. O. B., Ann Arbor. f 

interested, wire us or make offer. 


NATIONAL GLEANER FORUM, 
Gleaner Temple, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


Advertising service to retail trade. 
Established eight years. Includes stock, 
price tickets, printed cards. Sold aig 
out the country. Attractive business for 
rinter or ad man. Owner has other 
usiness. Box 1574, Springfield, Mass. 

















A PUBLICATION—the 
leader in its field—of- 
fers an unusual opportunity 
to a real advertising sales- 
man. 

Must be thoroughly es- 
tablished with the general 
advertising agencies and 
whose judgment of the 
value of a publication must 

known to be sound. 


A man with a record for 
producing business wanted 
for position of General Ad- 
vertising Manager. 

No others need apply. 

Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 




















$5,000 (terms) buys controlling interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3,000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest Southern se 78,000 
pop., 114% gain last 10 years. nusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
INGTON DANENHO R, Pres., Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE 

Philadelphia Press Plant Sale. The en- 
tire equipment gf 20 multiple-magazine 
linotypes, steel make-up tables, steel 
composing-room furniture, with many 
other things found in a modern news- 
per plant. Write or wire for lists. 
eckham Machinery Co., care Green’s 
Hotel, 8th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia, or New York office, 1328 
Broadway. 


CATCHY CLASSIFIED ADS 
AND LETTERS 
with a sales wallop to clinch close 
-cashable inquiries. What are you 
selling and what are you saying? 
I’m here to give you the best 
that’s in me. 
JED SCARBORO, 

557a. Halsey St., Brooklyn. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


I want to represent a trade paper 
in_ Philadelphia. 
HARRY McCABE, 
2234 S. Woodstock Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGE MAN, age 24, who 
has had a year’s business ex- 
perience, desires position with 
recognized peortery agency. 
Box 368, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Free Lance 


Wants desk room with agency, maga- 
zine or trade journal. 
. Box 384, Printers’. Ink. 


Qualified agency representative, 
fifteen years’ advertising experi- 
ence, would consider aoaing with 
agency having real service depart- 
ment. Address Box 383, P. I. 


Commercial Artist 
Experienced letterer and designer de- 
sires a connection with a commercial art 
firm or studio. Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant—Young Printer, 23, wishes 
opportunity. High school education. 
First-class layout, proofreader, estima- 
tor. Extensive study of advertising 
and merchandising. Moderate salary. 
Box 387, Printers’ Ink. . 


HE HAS HAD . 
six years of practical experience in 
advertising, publishing, editorial 
and stenographic work; capable 
secretary; age 24. Have you a gent 
or full-time opening? Box 392, P. I. 


COPY WRITER—Wide agency experi- 
ence on national accounts, including 
agricultural and automotive. Want 
place with agency or as advertising 
manager. Go anywhere. Box 381, 
P. I., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Copy Specialist 


A new copy cagie—< new line 
of appeal—that will get your mes- 
sage over. Also sales letters that 
sell. Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want a Pittsburgh Repre- 
sentative? Experienced trade paper and 
advertising man is available. Can han- 
dle your editorial, ad copy and cus- 
tomers’ service in Pittsburgh district. 
Satisfactory references. State your re- 
quirements. Address E, T. Sadler, 
Westinghouse Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
29; keen, capable producer and organ- 
izer; six years varied magazine and 
trade-paper experience. Excellent rea- 
‘sons for desiring change. Earning 
wer $8,000 to* $10,000. Available 
ec. 15th or Jan. ist. Box 386, P. I. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
7 YEARS WITH LEADING ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES; 30 YEARS OLD; 
COLLEGE GRADUATE; MARRIED. 
HAS PLANNED AND EXECUTED 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISING AND 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. SAL- 
ARY $5,000. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 
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If hard, conscientious work, combined 
with ambition and push, is what you 
require of a man, I can offer you that, 
backed by eighteen months’ experience 
in all departments of a small agency. 
Immediately available. 

Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


SIX MONTHS AGO 
it was different. The demand 
for your products exceeded the 
supply. ‘o-day conditions are 
reversed. If you need a Sales Ex- 
ecutive who can produce results, 
address Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MAN 
Available January 1 for staff of small, 
progressive, growing manufacturer, 
where proven ability and consistent 
hard work will eventually lead to mem- 
bership in firm. Possesses energy and 
initiative. Under thirty. College grad- 
uate, married. Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man with practical advertising 
and some printing experience desires a 
position in which he will have an op- 
portunity to DO SOMETHING and 
will not be confined entirely to details. 
A. E, F. veteran with excellent refer- 
ences. "Phone Schuyler 6967, or Box 
390, Printers’ Ink. 


WELL WORTH TRAINING 
College duate, Christian, 23 years old. 
Managed, most successfully, several pub- 
lications at college. Since employed in 
selling and with advertising agency. De- 
sire opportunity where ability, persever- 
ance and hard work merit own reward. 
Willing to travel. Box 385, Printers’ Ink. 

‘ ADVERTISING 

Interview solicited by woman advertising 
manager, desirous of changing environ- 
ment. Now directing advertising of five 

oducts in eight’ markets of the world. 

rites copy, directs art work. Knowl- 
edge of four languages. Theoretical and 
ppeecien’ training. . a 
of paper, typography, etc. orrespond- 
ence confidential. Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT A JOB 
in New York City 


At present advertising manager and 
house-organ editor for national ad- 
vertiser in Middle West. Held 
present post during past two 
years. Personal affairs such. that 
I must return East. Agency work 
preferred. Age 27; married; Prot- 
estant; salary $5,000. May I have 
interview? Address Box 388, P. I. 





























ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Open to represent one or two trade 
or technical papers in Chicago. 
Thoroughly acquainted with adver- 
tisers and advertising agents in Chi- 
cago territory. All-around cy 
experience. A consistent producer. 
Age 31. College trained. Address 
“C. P.,” Box 380, Printers’ Ink, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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You have experienced 
the awkwardness and 
embarrassment of be- 
ing placed in a room- 
ful of strangers. Spare 
your customers this 
feeling when shopping 
by introducing your 
product to them. 


Outdoor advertising 
being on duty all day 
long will be sure to 
meet your customers 
and make them ac- 
quainted with your 
wares. 


‘phos. (usac k (©. 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
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[=3 Belance of United States 





Failures Decrease in 
The Chicago Territory 


During the first nine months of 1920 busi- 
ness failures in The Chicago Territory 
(Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin) dropped below those for the 
corresponding period of 1919-—16% in 
number and 28% in volume of liabilities. 
This was in face of the fact that for the bal- 
ance of the United States failures for the 
same period increased 26% in. number and 
190%. in volume of liabilities. ‘ 


The importance of this exception to the gen- 
eral reactionary trend is apparent since The 
Chicago Territory is a market with double 
the population of the. entire Dominion of 
Canada. 


Concentration of sales and advertising effort 
in these five prosperous states is facilitated 
by the tremendous prestige of The Chicago 
Tribune with its circulation of 450,000 
daily and 700,000 Sunday. 


The Chicuges Tribme 


iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSRAPER//(/ 








Tribune Bldg., Chicago—512 Fifth Ave., New York—406 Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write for 1920 BOOK OF FACTS 
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